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PREFACE 


The  Jewish  Community  Federation  Leadership  Oral  History  Project  was 
initiated  in  1990,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Endowment  Fund,  to  record  the  recent  history  of  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Federation.   Through  oral  histories  with  the  sixteen  living  past 
presidents  and  two  past  executives  of  the  Federation,  the  project  seeks 
to  document  Jewish  philanthropy  in  the  West  Bay  as  spearheaded  by  the 
Federation  during  the  past  half -century. 

The  Jewish  community  can  take  pride  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has , 
through  the  years,  assumed  the  traditional  Jewish  role  of  providing  for 
the  less  fortunate.   Organized  Jewish  philanthropy  in  San  Francisco  began 
in  1850  with  the  Eureka  Benevolent  Association,  today's  Jewish  Family  and 
Children's  Service  Agency.  With  the  organization  in  1910  of  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  Charities,  the  community  took  the  major  step  of 
coordinating  thirteen  separate  social  service  agencies.   The  funding  of 
local  services  was  absorbed  by  the  Community  Chest  when  the  Federation 
affiliated  with  it  in  1922.   Soon  thereafter,  the  need  was  seen  for  an 
organization  to  support  the  financial  needs  of  national  and  overseas 
agencies.   This  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund 
in  1925,  which  pioneered  in  conducting  a  single  annual  campaign  for 
Jewish  needs  outside  of  San  Francisco.   The  Federation  of  Jewish 
Charities  and  the  Jewish  National  Welfare  Fund  merged  in  1955,  becoming 
the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation,  the  forerunner  of  the  present  Jewish 
Community  Federation  of  San  Francisco,  the  Peninsula,  Marin  and  Sonoma 
Counties . 

This  oral  history  project  was  conceived  by  Phyllis  Cook,  executive 
director  of  the  Jewish  Community  Endowment  Fund,  and  Eleanor  Glaser,  the 
oral  historian  who  had  just  completed  the  oral  history  of  Sanford  M. 
Treguboff,  the  late  executive  director  of  the  Federation.   They  realized 
that  1990  would  be  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation 
and  that  it  was  none  too  soon  to  try  to  capture  the  insights  and 
experiences  of  the  Federation's  first  presidents.   Not  only  would  these 
leaders  be  able  to  document  the  dynamic  history  of  the  Federation,  but 
they  could  link  that  to  the  activities  of  several  other  agencies  since 
all  had  prepared  themselves  for  their  services  as  Federation  president  by 
working  in  one  or  another  capacity  in  the  earlier  Jewish  charitable 
institutions. 

Thus,  it  was  anticipated  that  through  the  recollections  of  these 
Federation  presidents  it  might  be  also  possible  to  understand  the  driving 
motivations  and  principles  of  those  pioneer  leaders  and  the  forces  they 
dealt  with  during  the  building  of  the  Bay  Area  Jewish  community. 
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Phyllis  Cook,  in  consultation  with  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Jewish  Community  Endowment  Fund,  worked  with  the  Regional  Oral  History 
Office  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  to 
carry  out  the  project.   Direction  of  the  project  was  assumed  by  Eleanor 
Glaser,  the  office  research  editor  for  Jewish  history  subjects. 

In  the  oral  history  process  the  interviewer  works  closely  with  the 
memoirist  in  the  preliminary  research  and  in  setting  up  topics  for 
discussion.   For  the  Federation  project,  Eleanor  Glaser  conducted 
extensive  research  in  the  Federation  Board  minutes  in  order  to  determine 
critical  events,  committee  assignments,  and  the  pressing  needs  during 
each  president's  term  of  office.   The  interviews  are  informal 
conversations  that  are  tape  recorded,  transcribed,  edited  by  the 
interviewer  for  continuity  and  clarity,  checked  and  approved  by  the 
interviewee,  and  then  final  typed.   The  oral  history  manuscripts  are  open 
to  research  in  libraries  nationwide.   Copies  of  the  Federation  project 
oral  histories  will  be  available  in  the  Federation  Library;  The  Bancroft 
Library;  the  Department  of  Special  Collections,  Library,  UCLA;  and  in 
other  libraries  interested  in  collecting  source  material  on  this  subject. 

Sam  Ladar,  president  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Federation  in  1965  and 
1966,  was  the  first  interviewee.   As  the  initial  oral  history  for  the 
project,  general  Federation  information  such  as  early  board  minutes, 
lists  of  officers,  etc.,  have  been  included  in  the  Ladar  volume. 
Researchers  are  advised  to  start  there. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  in  1954  to  record 
the  lives  of  persons  who  have  contributed  significantly  to  the  history  of 
California  and  the  West.   The  Office  is  administered  by  The  Bancroft 
Library.   Over  the  years  the  Office  has  documented  a  number  of  leaders  in 
the  California  Jewish  community.   The  Office  is  honored  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  document  Jewish  philanthropy  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area. 


Eleanor  Glaser,  Project  Director 
Jewish  Community  Federation  Leadership 
Oral  History  Project 

Willa  Baum,  Division  Head 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 

December  1996 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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INTRODUCTION  by  Roselyne  C.  Swig 


It  is  such  a  pleasure  and  honor  to  have  been  invited  to  make  a 
statement  about  Alan  Rothenberg  and  his  leadership  in  the  San  Francisco 
Jewish  community.   Alan  is  a  very  good  friend  and  a  much-cherished 
colleague- -a  friend  and  colleague  from  whom  I  have  drawn  good  advice, 
comfort  from  his  leadership  style,  and  lots  of  smiles  from  his  very  dry 
and  focused  sense  of  humor.   Using  the  old  adage,  "meetings  can  be  fun," 
Alan  manages  to  lighten  his  "flock"  whenever  he  sees  that  those  involved 
are  taking  themselves  too  seriously  or  when  they/we  might  have  missed 
the  point  of  the  task  at  hand,  bringing  us  back  to  center.   His  .acerbic 
wit  is  usually  right  on  target.  Most  important  of  all,  he  is  a  very 
intelligent,  very  perceptive,  very  creative,  and  very,  very  dedicated 
human  being  who  uses  his  fine  set  of  values  to  all  of  our  advantage  as 
he  leads  or  guides  people,  projects,  or  discussions  through  all  the 
layers  and  levels  of  interaction  towards  a  fruitful  end. 

I  remember  when  I  first  met  Alan  after  his  work  in  Sacramento,  and 
found  him  to  be  so  reserved  and  cautious.   He  didn't  appear  to  be  very 
comfortable  in  the  setting  of  the  new  Federation.   As  time  passed,  I 
watched  him  become  more  at  ease  within  this  new  environment  and  to  begin 
to  show  his  talent  as  a  creative  thinker,  as  a  master  networker,  and  as 
a  person  of  integrity,  prepared  to  take  on  complex  tasks  from  strategic 
planning  to  taking  cards  for  fundraising  to  heading  committees,  always 
offering  valuable  advice  and  time  to  strengthen  the  global  Jewish  world. 
Alan  truly  has  shown  this  strength  in  his  years  on  the  Overseas 
Committee.   He  consistently  set  the  right  tone,  provided  great  guidance, 
and  reached  out  a  warm  hand  of  friendship  to  our  Israeli  friends  (many 
of  whom  became  as  family).   He  instills  confidence  and  thought fulness, 
and  a  genuine  interest  in  the  areas  with  which  he  became  personally 
involved,  embracing  issues  and  the  people  affected  by  them.   To  his 
great  credit,  and  to  the  community's  great  benefit,  he  created  the  plan 
for  the  Small  Business  Loan  Fund  that  was  used  so  successfully  in  our 
JCF  Project  Renewal  partnership  with  Kiryat  Shmona.   It  was  the  most 
successful  loan  fund  in  Israel  and  became  the  model  for  other 
communities. 

With  Susan,  his  equally  committed  spouse,  and  their  two  daughters, 
Alexandra  and  Sarah,  he  moves  to  ensure  this  community's  Jewish 
identity.   Though  Alan's  reach  in  his  business  career  is  global  and  his 
network  stellar,  his  commitment  is  very  local,  and  is  reflected  in  all 
areas  that  impact  on  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  Jews  and  non-Jews 
alike.   He  deserved  to  be  president  of  the  Jewish  Community  Federation 
and  his  leadership  guidance  and  style  encouraged  others  to  work  along 
with  him  and  to  follow  in  his  stead.   It  has  been  such  a  joy  to  have  him 
and  his  family  as  dear  friends.   I  have  always  learned  something  from 
them.  And  oh,  yes,  Alan  has  a  keen  sense  of  where  the  best  cappuccinos 
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are  being  made—invaluable  for  serious  discussion  of  any  and  all  kinds! 
May  Alan  and  his  dear  family  continue  to  go  from  strength  to  strength, 
and  may  this  community  and  the  State  of  Israel  enjoy  the  great  benefits 
of  their  loving  ways  for  years  to  come. 

With  love  and  great  respect, 
Roselyne  Swig 

May  11,  2000 
San  Francisco 
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INTRODUCTION  by  Annette  R.  Dobbs 


I  was  delighted  to  be  asked  to  write  an  introduction  to  Alan 
Rothenberg's  oral  history.   I  first  met  Alan  in  the  early  '80s  when  he 
became  involved  in  Project  Renewal,  which  was  our  Federation's 
commitment  to  assist  settlement  communities  in  Israel.   We  were  one  of 
the  first  communities  in  the  United  States  to  accept  a  second  "twinned" 
community,  Kiryat  Shmona.   I  was  privileged  to  become  the  first  chairman 
of  the  Kiryat  Shmona  Project  Renewal  Committee,  with  Alan  as  my  vice 
chair,  and  then  in  1985,  he  succeeded  me  as  chairman. 

Alan  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  smartest  young  men  I  have  ever 
known.   At  our  committee  meetings,  when  Alan  spoke,  his  words  were 
listened  to,  for  he  has  a  very  clear  way  of  looking  at  matters  under 
discussion.   Many  of  us,  myself  included,  might  be  carried  away  by  the 
emotion  of  the  moment  or  our  desire  to  see  a  quick  fix.   But  Alan  was 
always  very  focused  and  the  prime  person  on  our  committee  to  keep  us 
heading  in  the  right  direction. 

Along  with  being  quick  and  bright,  Alan  tends  to  be  impatient. 
Our  Federation  is  run  by  a  committee  process,  which  can  be  ponderous  and 
slow  moving.   Alan  found  that  difficult  to  tolerate.   However,  having 
attended  a  few  of  his  meetings  as  president,  I  will  say  he  has  improved 
greatly  in  that  regard,  and  I  was  proud  of  how  he  ran  his  meetings. 

If  I  were  to  choose  one  innovation  by  which  Alan  left  his  mark, 
not  only  on  Kiryat  Shmona  but  on  all  of  Israel,  it  would  be  his  vision 
of  a  revolving  loan  fund.   The  fund  enabled  a  small  entrepreneur  who  had 
no  credit  to  expand  his  business  with  money  borrowed  from  the  fund.   I 
believe  the  fund  was  created  in  1984,  and  it  continued  until  just  last 
year  when  it  merged  with  the  Koret  Foundation.   I  do  not  know  how  many 
jobs  and  businesses  were  created  within  Kiryat  Shmona  during  those 
fifteen  years,  but  I  believe  it  numbered  in  the  hundreds.   It  was  so 
successful  that  many  other  American  communities  followed  our 
Federation's  example. 

Together  with  Alan,  I  have  been  to  Israel  on  numerous  occasions 
with  our  Project  Renewal/Overseas  Committee.   Usually  Susan,  his  wife, 
accompanies  him,  and  several  times  his  daughters  came  along,  and  it  has 
always  been  a  pleasure.   They  are  a  delightful  family,  and  their 
closeness  is  something  of  which  they  can  be  proud. 

Alan  is  really  a  softy  and  a  very  kind  man.   This  is  as  good  as 
any  time  to  thank  him  most  sincerely  for  his  always  welcome  and 
thoughtful  courtesies  to  me.   I'm  not  sure  I  have  ever  expressed  my 
gratitude  to  him. 
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I  believe  we  are  very  fortunate  to  have  Alan  involved  in  our 
community.   I  trust  he  will  continue  to  do  so  for  many  years  to  come. 


Annette  R.  Dobbs 


July  12,  1999 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY  by  Eleanor  Glaser 


Alan  E.  Rothenberg  served  as  president  of  the  San  Francisco-based 
Federation  from  1996  to  1998.   He  was  born  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 
where  his  parents,  refugees  from  Vienna,  were  leaders  in  the  small 
Jewish  community.   Rothenberg  tells  of  his  father's  pride  in  managing  to 
obtain  a  new  Jewish  cemetery.   He  relates  this  formative  anecdote  in  his 
oral  history,  conducted  shortly  after  he  completed  his  Federation 
presidency.   Rothenberg 's  memoir  is  part  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Federation  Oral  History  Project,  underwritten  by  the  Jewish  Community 
Endowment  Fund  to  record  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Community  Federation 
of  San  Francisco,  the  Peninsula,  Marin  and  Sonoma  Counties  through 
interviews  with  past  presidents  and  executive  directors. 

Beginning  in  November  1998,  Mr.  Rothenberg,  a  slender,  well- 
organized  man,  made  time  in  his  busy  day  for  four  interviews  that  were 
conducted  in  the  offices  of  Huret,  Rothenberg  &  Company,  an  investment 
consulting  firm.   The  first  three  meetings  were  held  in  his  office  on 
the  seventh  floor  of  a  building  in  San  Francisco's  financial  district; 
the  fourth  interview  was  held  after  the  firm  moved  to  its  renovated 
space  on  the  top  floor  of  the  same  building.   In  the  new  space,  a 
spectacular  view  could  be  seen  through  the  floor-to-ceiling  windows.   On 
the  outside  terrace,  Alan  Rothenberg  had  placed  his  colorful,  rolled 
metal  statue  of  a  Royal  Canadian  Mountie. 

The  office  walls  were  adorned  with  photographs  of  buildings, 
Native  American  posters,  a  large  abstract  painting,  and  a  small  rake 
mounted  on  a  plaque.   Titled,  "Rothenberg  Rake,"  it  was  presented  by 
Smith  &  Hawkins,  the  garden  tool  company,  in  appreciation  for  his 
suggestion  that  they  make  miniature  rakes  for  use  on  urban  gardeners' 
window  boxes.   Most  eye-catching  was  the  framed  wooden  cutout  of  five 
male  figures  in  blue  business  suits.   These  were  obviously  meant  to  be 
corporate  types,  but  one  figure  had  a  section  of  his  white  shirt 
sticking  out  of  his  fly — a  funny,  playful  put  down. 

In  the  first  interview,  Mr.  Rothenberg  related  that  after  six 
months  in  the  army,  he  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1969  with  an  MBA  in 
urban  affairs  from  the  University  of  Chicago.   Early  on  he  was 
"interested  in  how  to  change  the  finance  system  to  make  it  easier  for 
people  who  want  to  rebuild  the  city  to  do  so."  He  began  to  work  for  a 
mortgage-banking  firm  and  then  for  a  number  of  different  banks.   When 
Governor  Jerry  Brown  asked  him  to  be  his  secretary  of  business  and 
transportation,  Rothenberg  agreed  to  take  an  interim  appointment  and 
worked  in  Sacramento  for  ninety  days.   During  that  short  but  hectic 
period,  he  had  sixty  thousand  people  reporting  to  him. 

Along  with  a  varied  career  in  housing  and  mortgage  banking,  Alan 
Rothenberg  began  his  Federation  involvement  by  serving  on  the  board  of 


Homewood  Terrace.   After  that  agency  was  merged  with  the  Jewish  Family 
and  Children's  Service,  he  joined  the  board  of  Menorah  Park  and  later 
served  as  its  president. 

Methodical  and  focused,  Rothenberg  listed  on  a  card  those  things 
he  most  wanted  to  accomplish  as  Federation  president:  he  wanted  the 
organization  to  become  more  user  friendly,  both  in  relation  to  its 
volunteers  and  to  those  who  were  not  involved.   He  feels  he  was 
successful  in  bringing  about  Federation  involvement  by  a  broader  group 
in  the  community.   Another  goal  was  to  create  closer  ties  to  the  area's 
synagogues;  this  was  an  ongoing  agenda  item  for  many  past  presidents, 
and  Rothenberg  thinks  progress  was  made  through  his  efforts. 

Rothenberg  stated,  "I  came  out  here  from  West  Virginia  without  a 
penny  in  my  pocket,  and  I  found  it  was  very  easy  to  get  involved  if  you 
were  prepared  to  put  energy  in.   There  are  lots  of  ways  people  could 
make  a  difference  and  make  their  mark.   I  think  the  whole  issue,  which  I 
continued  to  push  through  my  presidency,  was  the  whole  question  of  how 
to  make  this  organization  relevant." 

In  speaking  of  Federation  meetings  when  president,  Rothenberg 
said,  "A  number  of  people  have  said  to  me,  'Your  meetings  were  a  lot  of 
fun.'   I  take  that  as  a  great  compliment  because  we  were  doing  heavy- 
duty  stuff.   To  be  able  to  do  it  with  some  humor  and  with  some  laughter 
and  with  smiles  and  yet  have  people  leave  these  meetings  feeling  they've 
done  something  of  substance. . .that's  one  of  the  few  things  that  I 
thought  1  was  able  to  do."  All  to  whom  1  spoke  about  Alan  Rothenberg 
mentioned  his  sense  of  humor,  intelligence,  and  his  devotion  to  his 
family.   His  passion  for  Israel  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  this  memoir. 

When  asked  to  suggest  those  whom  he  would  like  to  write 
introductions  to  his  volume,  Mr.  Rothenberg  named  Roselyne  C.  Swig  and 
Annette  R.  Dobbs,  past  presidents  of  the  Federation,  and  we  appreciate 
her  willingness  to  undertake  this  task. 

Mr.  Rothenberg  kept  the  edited  transcript  of  his  oral  history  for 
a  lengthy  period  of  time.  When  he  returned  the  manuscript,  it  was  clear 
that  he  had  reviewed  it  carefully,  making  only  those  changes  that 
clarified  his  meaning  and  eliminating  some  informal  speech. 

Interview  tapes  are  deposited  for  listening  in  The  Bancroft 
Library. 


Eleanor  Glaser,  Editor 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 


Berkeley,  California 
December  2001 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  ALAN  E.  ROTHENBERG 


I   EARLY  YEARS 

[Interview  1:  November  18,  1998] 

Family  Background 


Glaser:      Tell  me  where  and  when  you  were  born  and  then  tell  me  about 
your  family. 

Rothenberg:   Okay.   I  was  born  in  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  on  September 
20th,  1945.   My  parents  were  both  refugees  who  came  to  the 
U.S.  from  Vienna  in  1938.   They  ended  up  in  West  Virginia  in 
the  late  thirties  and  opened  up  a  drygoods  store. 

Glaser:      Would  you  tell  me  their  names? 

Rothenberg:   Sure.   My  father's  name  was  Emil;  it's  E-m-i-1.   My  father  has 
passed  away;  my  mother  is  still  here.   Her  name  is  Lucie,  L-u- 
c-i-e.   My  father  was  born  in  Poland,  and  my  mother  was  born 
in  Rumania,  and  they  both  met  in  Vienna  in  the  thirties. 
Right  after  the  Nazis  came  to  Vienna,  they  left. 

Glaser:      What  was  your  father  doing  in  Vienna? 

Rothenberg:   He  was  a  car  dealer.   My  grandfather  had  been  in  the  lumber 
business.   They  had  had  some  modest  prosperity,  but  they  had 
lost  a  lot  of  it  in  the  crash  in  '29.  My  father  loved  cars 
and  so  he  put  together  a  little  business,  selling  used  cars. 

Glaser:      Did  your  mother  have  a  career  before  marriage  or  after? 

Rothenberg:   No.  After  they  came  to  the  U.S.  and  my  father  set  up  his 

drygoods  store,  my  mother  worked  in  the  store  with  him.   They 


:##  This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or  ended, 
A  guide  to  the  tapes  follows  the  transcript. 


together.   They  lived  over  the  store  until  I  was  born,  and 
then  they  moved  into  a  house  just  outside  of  town.   Like  so 
many  families  at  that  time,  my  father  was  eleven  years  older 
than  my  mother.   My  mother's  job  was  having  children  and 
worrying  about  the  children  and  helping  in  the  store  when  she 
could. 

My  father  was  sort  of  the  Honest  Abe  figure.   He  worked 
very  hard  because  they  came  to  the  U.S.  with  nothing.   His 
concern  was  both  putting  bread  on  our  table  and  making  sure  we 
got  a  good  education.   He  was  also  very  communally  concerned. 

Glaser:      Let  me  back  up  a  little  bit.   Did  you  hear  tales  of  how  they 
got  out,  the  difficulty  or  non-difficulty  of  leaving  Vienna? 

Rothenberg:   I  know  the  story  now,  but  they  never  talked  about  it  when  we 
were  growing  up.   We  heard  these  stories  much,  much  later  in 
life,  particularly  as  my  dad  was  getting  toward  the  end  of  his 
years.   This  would  come  out  sort  of  in  reminiscences.   They 
both  grew  up  speaking  German,  but  there  was  never  a  word  of 
German  spoken  in  our  house.   They  felt  very  proud  of  being 
Americans,  and  they  felt  part  of  being  Americans  was  speaking 
English  and  fitting  in. 

Glaser:      Assimilating. 

Rothenberg:   Yes.   The  way  my  father  got  out  is  sort  of  an  interesting 

tale.   My  father  had  a  customer  who  was  a  prominent  lawyer  in 
Vienna.   My  father  was  very  precise  and  compulsive.   This 
lawyer  had,  like,  a  32-valve  Cadillac.   It  was  a  very 
elaborate  car  that  no  one  in  Vienna  could  fix.   My  dad  had 
this  mechanic  who  always  made  it  just  so.   Actually,  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  it  saved  my  parents'  life  because  after  the 
Nazis  came  in,  my  father  got  a  call  one  day  from  this  lawyer 
who,  it  turned  out,  had  become  the  head  of  the  Nazi  Party  in 
Austria.   He  told  my  dad  that  if  there  was  anything  he  could 
do  to  help  him--he  thought  things  would  get  tough--and  if 
there  was  anything  he  could  do  to  help  him,  he  should  call 
him. 

My  father  took  him  up  on  that  offer.  At  that  time,  the 
chief  of  police  in  Vienna  was  sort  of  running  a  little  racket, 
which  I  think  happened  in  many  of  these  places,  where  you 
could  buy  a  safe  conduct  pass.   Basically,  they  negotiated  a 
deal  where,  in  return  for  all  of  my  parents'  possessions,  they 
were  given  a  safe  conduct  pass  out  of  Austria  through  Germany 
to  Hamburg,  and  then  they  were  given  two  ship  tickets  to  the 
U.S.   Literally,  a  policeman  went  with  my  dad  to  his  safety 
deposit  box  and  emptied  out  everything  he  had  into  a  bag.   The 


same  thing  happened  at  their  home.   They  came  to  the  U.S.  with 
one  candelabra  and  a  set  of  earrings  and  that  was  basically 
it.   I  mean,  they  had  no  money. 

Glaser:      Did  your  father  speak  of  the  anti-Semitism  even  before  Hitler? 
Because  Vienna  had  a  reputation  for  being  very  anti-Semitic. 

Rothenberg:   Right.   No,  they  never  talked  about  it.  My  mother,  to  my 

knowledge,  has  never  spoken  about  it.   I  have  read  some  very 
interesting  books  about  that,  one  called  Last  Waltz  in  Vienna 
that  is  particularly  poignant.   It  follows  a  family  over  sixty 
years,  from  the  1880s  to  the  1940s,  when  they're  taken  off  to 
a  camp.   How  they  thoroughly  disbelieved  what  was  going  on  in 
front  of  their  eyes.   But  we've  never  talked  about  it.   My 
father  was  always  one  for  looking  to  the  future  and  trying  to 
be  an  optimist.   Just  worrying  about,  as  he  put  it,  what  he 
could  deal  with,  not  what  he  couldn't. 

My  mother  just  actually  moved  to  San  Francisco  a  few 
weeks  ago.   We'll  have  plenty  of  chances  to  ask  her  some  of 
these  stories. 

Glaser:      What  brought  them  to  Wheeling? 

Rothenberg:   When  they  came  to  the  States,  the  only  tickets  that  were 

available  on  the  ship,  the  "S.S.  Manhattan,"  were  in  first 
class,  and  so  the  police  chief,  who  [chuckling]  was  using  my 
parents'  money,  bought  them  first-class  tickets.   But  when 
they  got  on  this  ship,  they  had  no  evening  clothes.   In  those 
days,  at  dinner  you  dressed.   And  so  they  took  all  their  meals 
in  their  room. 


Glaser:      Oh,  that  sounds  terrible. 

Rothenberg:   Only  because  they  felt  very  different  than  the  other  people  in 
first  class,  and  they  weren't  treated  very  well  by  the  crew 
who  correctly  assumed  they  had  no  money  for  tips.   But  when 
they  got  to  New  York,  because  they  were  in  first  class,  they 
didn't  go  through  Ellis  Island.  You  only  went  through  Ellis 
Island  if  you  were  in  steerage.   They  were  met  at  the  dock  by 
some  relatives  that  we  had  who  lived  in  Passaic,  New  Jersey. 
They  were  in  the  drygoods  business.   They  actually  did  what's 
called  printing  and  dying  fabric.   Fabric  basically  is 
manufactured  in  a  plain  color  and  then  the  color  and  pattern 
is  applied.   That's  the  way  it  was  done  back  then. 

My  father  had  the  opportunity  to  either  go  into  the  car 
business,  because  he  had  some  friends  over  here  who  were  in 
the  car  business,  or  into  the  lumber  business,  which  his 


father  had  been  in.   But  he  was  very  embarrassed  by  the  fact 
that  he  didn't  speak  English,  so  he  didn't  feel  he  deserved 
that,  so  he  went  to  work  for  this  cousin  who  was  in  the 
drygoods  business.   I  can't  quite  remember,  but  I  think  he 
sort  of  started  out  literally  as  a  janitor. 

After  a  few  months,  he  realized—my  father  was  a  very 
gentle  and  fine  man—this  didn't  really  appeal  to  him.   We  had 
some  other  relatives  who  lived  near  Pittsburgh.   They 
suggested  that  what  he  should  do  is  get  the  relative  he  was 
working  for  to,  in  effect,  lend  him  a  truckload  full  of 
fabrics.   Just  down  the  road  from  where  these  people  lived  was 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia.   That  was  a  town  that  was  populated 
by  coal  miners  and  steel  workers.   Their  wives  typically  made 
all  their  clothes.   There  was  not  a  drygoods  store  in  town,  so 
they  suggested  that  if  he  could  get  the  one  relative  to  back 
him  with  his  opening  inventory,  they  would  help  him  rent  a 
store.   That's  how  they  came  to  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 

Glaser:      Was  there  much  of  a  Jewish  community  there? 

Rothenberg:   There  were  two  hundred  families,  believe  it  or  not,  and  two 
shuls  [synagogues]:  a  Conservative-Orthodox  shul  and  a  very, 
very  Reform  shul.   It  was  called  the  "country  club,"  as  they 
called  it  then.   Today  there  is  one  shul  with  about  fifty 
families,  mostly  elderly  because  all  of  the  children  moved 
away.   Even  though  this  is  only  about  forty- five  minutes  from 
Pittsburgh,  it  was  sort  of  a  world  away  from  things. 

They  settled  in  the  community  and  made  a  lot  of  very  good 
friends  and  actually  had  a  very  nice  life  there.  So  they  were 
happy  in  the  end  that  they  made  the  choice  they  made. 

Glaser:      Do  you  have  siblings? 

Rothenberg:   I  have  a  brother,  Les,  who's  four  years  older,  who  works  at 
UCLA  Medical  Center.   He's  a  lawyer  by  training,  and  he's 
their  staff  ethicist,  training  the  doctors  and  the  staff  how 
to  work  with  the  patients . 

Glaser:      So  there's  just  the  two  of  you? 
Rothenberg:   Just  the  two  of  us,  right. 


Education 


Glaser: 


Rothenberg: 


Glaser: 
Rothenberg: 


Glaser: 
Rothenberg : 


Tell  me  about  your  education,  and  then  I'd  like  to  hear  about 
your  family's  community  activities. 

Okay.   I  went  to  public  schools  till  high  school.   In  Wheeling 
the  public  schools  were  not  very  good  because  they  were 
basically  training  people  to  go  into  the  mines.   So  I  went  to 
a  little  military  school  that  was  in  the  town,  called  Linsly 
Military  Institute,  which  was  the  only  place  where  you  could 
learn  anything  literate.   I  did  my  four  years  of  high  school 
there.   When  I  graduated,  I  went  to  college  at  Kenyon  College 
in  Ohio. 

Why  did  you  pick  Kenyon? 

Well,  Linsly  was  a  very  rigid  place.  When  I  became  a  senior, 
they  gave  me  the  names  of  three  places  where  they  thought  I 
would  prosper.   They  were  all  good  Episcopal  schools.   One  was 
Kenyon,  one  was  Trinity,  and  I  can't  remember  the  third  now. 
Kenyon  was  only  about  two  and  a  half  hours  away  from  home,  so 
I  thought  it  would  be  easier  to  get  back  and  forth. 
Otherwise,  I  wouldn't  see  my  family  very  often. 

I  went  up  to  visit- -and  Kenyon  is  about  an  hour  north  of 
Columbus.   It's  a  beautiful  school.   I  thought  this  sounds 
like  a  lot  of  fun.   It  was  a  men's  college  at  that  time;  it's 
now  co-ed.   It  was  a  lovely  place;  it's  a  lovely  place  now. 
My  daughter  graduated  a  few  years  ago,  and  I'm  a  trustee 
there,  so  we  go  back  and  forth  quite  a  bit.   It  was  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time. 

I  studied  economics  at  Kenyon,  and  then  I  went  on  to 
graduate  school  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  got  an  MBA  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

You  went  from  a  very  small  college  to  a  very  big  university. 

Well,  it  was  during  Vietnam.   This  was  not  a  time  to  dilly 
dally.   I  mean,  there  wasn't  an  issue  of  did  I  want  to  take  a 
few  years  off  and  work.  You  sort  of  had  to  worry  about  the 
impact  of  the  draft  selection  process  on  your  education.   So 
we  had  a  lot  of  fun  at  Kenyon,  and  Chicago  was  not  a  place  you 
would  say  was  a  lot  of  fun.   It  was  very  hard  work.  I  thought 
I  sort  of  had  to  pay  the  price;  that  if  I  had  had  fun  in  one 
place,  I  should  grind  it  out  at  the  other. 


When  I  went  up  to  visit  the  University  of  Chicago,  the 
first  day  I  was  there  I  went  to  a  lecture  and  I  heard  George 
Shultz,  who  was  then  the  dean  of  the  business  school,  lecture. 
I  was  totally  enthralled  by  him  and  a  couple  of  the  other 
professors  there.   In  September,  when  I  actually  started 
there,  two  days  after  I  started  they  all  left  and  went  to 
Washington  to  work  in  the  government.   I  thought  to  myself, 
this  is  real  bait  and  switch,  you  know?  They  have  these 
incredible  people  and  they're  all  gone.   But  it  was  an 
interesting  place.   Chicago,  despite  its  rigidity  and  its 
tradition,  allowed  me  to  do  something  that  probably  most 
schools  wouldn't.   After  I  started  the  business  school,  I 
found  it  very  frustrating  how  serious  all  these  professors 
were  in  terms  of  teaching  these  very  narrow  specialties. 

We  were  there  during  all  the  riots  and  the  unpleasantries 
in  Chicago  during  the  King  riots  and  then  the  Kennedy  riots 
and  the  Democratic  convention.   So  literally  you  would  be 
looking  out  your  window  and  see  buildings  burning.   One 
morning,  looking  out  our  window  there  was  a  machine  gun  nest 
that  the  army  had  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the  street.   It 
clearly  gave  you  a  message  that  something  was  awry. 

When  I  was  going  through  my  undergraduate  training,  I 
became  very  interested  in  cities  and  the  problems  in  cities, 
and  trying  to  figure  out  how  finance  would  help  solve  these 
problems.   When  I  went  to  Chicago,  I  sort  of  had  this  vision 
that  was  very  naive,  although  in  retrospect  it  was  probably 
very  prescient,  that  maybe  one  way  to  solve  city  housing 
problems  was  to  liberalize  the  whole  housing  finance  system  in 
terms  of  who  could  borrow  money,  how  it  could  be  used.   And 
this  is  back  in  the  late  sixties,  when  redlining  was  very 
prevalent  and  when  the  theory  was  that  basically  the  cities 
were  doomed.   So  most  of  the  government  money  and  a  lot  of 
private  money  was  going  into  building  the  suburbs,  and  the 
inner  cities  were  being  allowed  to  die. 

I  convinced  the  business  school  to  allow  me  to  invent  my 
own  major.   At  the  time,  I  was  the  only  one  to  ever  do  this. 
They  allowed  me  to  get  my  MBA  in  urban  affairs,  which  to  this 
day  neither  they  nor  I  knew  exactly  what  it  meant.   But  it 
allowed  me  to  take  most  of  my  courses  outside  of  the  business 
school.   They  had  a  very  clever  Center  for  Urban  Studies  at 
the  university,  which  was  a  multi-disciplinary  program.   You 
had  social  workers  and  medical  school  trainees  and  geographers 
and  computer  people  and  people  from  every  discipline- -even 
divinity  students — all  together  studying  different  aspects  of 
urban  life. 


Glaser:      That  must  have  been  so  stimulating. 

Rothenberg:   It  was.   It  was  a  fascinating  program.  And  so  I  added  to  it 

this  whole  issue  of  how  could  we  change  the  finance  system  to 

make  it  easier  for  people  who  wanted  to  rebuild  the  city  to  do 
so. 

Glaser:      You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  I  lived  at  Lake  Meadows. 
Rothenberg:   Oh,  really! 

Glaser:      This  was  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  project.   I  think  Chicago 
virtually  gave  the  land  and  then  New  York  Life  Insurance- - 

Rothenberg:   Funded  the  project. 

Glaser:      It  was  inter-racial--at  that  time,  you  said  "inter-racial," 
not  integrated. 

Rothenberg:   Right.   Well,  about  the  time  I  got  to  the  University  of 

Chicago,  HUD  [Housing  and  Urban  Development]  had  just  started 
all  these  inner-city  lending  programs.   I  worked  my  way 
through  school  with  two  jobs.   One  was  working  for  a  community 
development  organization  in  Hyde  Park,  the  area  around  the 
university,  that  was  trying  to  promote  racial  peace.   You 
know,  the  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  Community  Association,  an  old-line 
sort  of  lefty  group  that  was  really  trying  to  bring  peace 
between  the  academic  community  and  the  black  community  which 
surrounded  the  university.  And  it  did  some  very  nice  things. 

And  then  I  actually  started  working  for  a  mortgage 
banking  firm  that  was  one  of  the  first  firms  to  start  putting 
together  these  large,  subsidized,  multi-family  projects  that 
HUD  was  just  beginning  to  fund.   These  were  the  first  non- 
public  housing  programs  that  were  going  to  rebuild  the  inner 
city.   I  would  do  that  at  night  and  on  the  weekends,  and  I'd 
go  to  school  during  the  day. 

The  more  I  got  into  it,  the  more  I  realized  that  a  lot  of 
the  urban  problems  could  be  solved  if  more  money  was  made 
available.   That  started  me  on  a  path  that  actually  I  followed 
for  quite  a  few  years.   It  gave  me  something  unique  to 
contribute  to  this  group  we  had  put  together  at  the 
University,  and  it  sort  of  launched  me  on  my  career. 

Glaser:      Where  did  you  live  when  you  were  going  to  school  in  Chicago? 

Rothenberg:   First  we  lived  at  71st  and  Crandon,  down  in  South  Shore.   I 
lived  with  a  friend  who  was  a  roommate  at  Kenyon,  who  also 


went  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  And  then,  about  three  days 
after  I  came  to  Chicago,  I  met  my  wife,  who  was  just  starting 
social  work  school.  We  got  married  in  the  middle  of  our  two 
years.   The  second  year,  we  lived  together  in  the  coach  house 
of  the  old  Loeb  estate,  which  is  at  48th  and  Kenwood,  in  a 
very  difficult  neighborhood.   We  were  living  in  this  hundred- 
year-old  coach  house.   After  the  publicity  surrounding  the 
Leopold  and  Loeb  trial,  the  main  house  had  been  torn  down. 

The  area  was  filled  with  very  affluent  blacks.   The 
publisher  of  the  black  newspaper  lived  on  one  side  of  us.   A 
lot  of  black  doctors  and  surgeons  lived  on  the  other  side  of 
us.   There  were  only  a  handful  of  whites. 

Glaser:      Was  that  in  the  Kenwood  area? 

Rothenberg:   This  was  in  the  Kenwood  area,  right.   Out  our  back  window,  you 
saw  47th  Street,  which  was  the  dividing  line.   This  is  where 
Jesse  Jackson  did  all  of  his  things.   We  lived  in  this  teeny 
little  coach  house.   I  mean,  it  was  Hansel  and  Gretel  style. 
Our  car  got  attacked  one  day  when  we  were  driving  to  work.   We 
were  told  later  on  that  it  was  just  practice;  the  Blackstone 
Rangers  were  doing  training.   We  had  a  bunch  of  eight-  and 
nine-year-old  kids  stoning  us.   They  took  out  the  windshield, 
took  out  a  whole  bunch  of  things. 

Susan,  when  she  was  getting  her  social  work  training, 
worked  in  Woodlawn,  so  she  walked  in  every  day  to  visit  these 
families.   One  summer  she  worked  in  a  daycare  project  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church.   She  opened  the  paper  one  night  to 
learn  that  the  minister  from  this  church,  Joel  Fort,  had  been 
arrested  because  he  had  been  storing  the  weapons  for  the 
Blackstone  Rangers  in  the  church  safe.   He  was  doing  this  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  kids'  hands,  but  the  police  didn't  see  it 
quite  that  way. 

This  was  just  sort  of  our  life.   This  was  going  on  all 
around  us .   Our  courting  spot  was  a  little  cafe  called  the 
Unique  Delicatessen,  at  the  corner  of  51st--it  was  over  toward 
the  lake.   It  was  51st  and  Harper,  I  think.   On  several 
occasions  I  literally  walked  into  Mohammed  Ali,  who  used  to 
hang  out  there.   He'd  come  through  the  door,  and  he  was  so 
large  that  literally  when  I  pushed  in  one  door  (there  were 
several  doors  you  went  through)  several  times  I  found  myself 
staring  at  his  belly  button. 

Glaser:      [chuckling] 


Rothenberg:   We  just  sort  of  became  part  of  that  whole  neighborhood.   Then 
while  I  was  at  the  university,  my  draft  board  told  me  my 
number  was  coming  because  they  were  down  to  a  draft  pool  of 
seven  in  our  little  city,  and  they  were  calling  up  three  a 
month.   So  I  joined  the  Army  Reserves.   When  I  graduated--! 
graduated  early  in  March  or  April,  1969--I  went  off  to  active 
duty  and  basic  training.   Sue  moved  out  to  San  Francisco  and 
stayed  with  a  friend  from  Chicago  who  had  moved  out  here. 

Glaser:      Where  did  you  have  your  basic  training? 

Rothenberg:   I  went  first  to  Fort  Bliss  in  Texas  and  then  to  a  place  called 
Fort  Huachuca,  on  the  Mexican  border  in  Arizona.   They  were 
both  interesting  experiences.   I  arrived  at  Fort  Bliss  the  day 
we  landed  on  the  moon.   I  remember  sitting  in  the  ready  room 
watching  TV  and  watching  Buzz  Aldrin,  or  whoever  was  the  first 
man  to  step  on  the  moon.   Here  I  was,  with  three  hundred 
others,  almost  all  of  whom  were  either  poor  blacks  from 
Chicago  or  poor  Hispanics  from  Texas,  all  of  whom  had  been 
duped  by  army  recruiters  into  thinking  they  were  going  to  go 
into  the  army  and  study  mechanics. 

Glaser:      Oh,  dear. 

Rothenberg:   And  all  of  whom  were  on  their  way  to  Vietnam.   They  just 

didn't  know  it  yet.  We  all  were  just  sort  of  sitting  around. 
There  were  like  six  of  us  who  had  been  to  college  and  the 
other  three  hundred;  most  of  them  hadn't  even  graduated  from 
high  school.   We  had  all  been  shorn  that  morning,  and  we  were 
sitting  around  watching  history  on  TV,  not  really  knowing  what 
it  all  meant.   But  it  was  a  very  interesting  chapter. 

I  was  on  active  duty  for  six  months.   By  then  they 
started  de-accelerating,  shipping  people  home  from  Vietnam, 
so  I  was  released.   Then  I  spent  five  and  a  half  years  in  the 
Reserves,  meeting  on  weekends.   But  I  came  back  to  San 
Francisco.   I  had  applied  to  get  a  Ph.D.  at  Cal. 

Glaser:      Just  a  moment,  you  went  back  to  San  Francisco? 
Rothenberg:   Oh,  where  Sue  was  living,  so  I  came  back  to  join  her. 
Glaser:      I  see.   You  never  went  back  to  Chicago. 

Rothenberg:  No,  and  we  didn't  go  back  to  West  Virginia.   Susan  was  born 
and  raised  in  Manhattan,  in  Queens  actually.   She  had  no 
desire  to  live  in  New  York,  where  her  family  lived,  so  we 
decided  we  had  to  go  west. 
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Community  Involvement 


Glaser: 


Rothenberg: 


Glaser: 
Rothenberg: 


Now,  before  we  start  with  San  Francisco,  I  want  to  go  back  to 
Wheeling  and  find  out  about  your  religious  education  and  more 
about  your  parents'  and  your  own  community  involvement. 

Fine.   My  father  was  very  active  in  our  shul.   My  father  was 
not  what  I  would  call  a  religious  man,  but  as  he  got  older  he 
took  his  Judaism  very  seriously.   We'd  go  to  services  every 
Friday  night  together  or  every  Saturday  morning  in  Wheeling. 

In  which  shul? 

We  went  to  the  Conservative-Orthodox  shul.   You  know,  I've 
never  thought  about  this  before,  but  I  used  to  sit  next  to  my 
father  and  would  hear  him  go  through  the  prayers.   I'm  not 
sure  whether  my  father  actually  spoke  Hebrew  or  just  learned 
all  these  prayers  by  rote,  which  is  the  way  I  originally 
learned  them.   I  just  hadn't  thought  about  this.   But  my 
father  was  a  very  kind  and  just  and  caring  person.   He  really 
felt  that  whatever  you  had,  you  had  to  share  part  of  it 
because  there  was  always  someone  else  in  greater  need.   He 
really  lived  that  life.   He  couldn't  come  across  some 
situation  without  trying  to  rectify  it.   That  was  his  human 
nature,  both  within  his  Jewish  life  and  just  within  his  being. 
He  was  just  a  very  gentle,  caring  soul. 

He  was  active  in  our  temple.   We  never  had  a  lot  of 
money.   We  were,  I  guess,  comfortably  middle  class  by  those 
standards  back  then.   We  lived  in  the  same  house  the  whole 
time  we  lived  in  Wheeling.   It  was  a  modest  house.   His  one 
luxury  was  he  would  buy  a  new  car  every  two  years  because  he 
would  drive  to  New  York  every  few  months  on  these  buying 
trips.   He  would  fill  up  the  trunk,  so  he  needed  a  car  with  a 
big  trunk,  and  one  that  would  get  him  to  New  York  and  back, 
particularly  during  the  winter. 

But  the  one  thing  that  really  sticks  out  in  my  mind  is 
the  Jews  in  Wheeling—there  had  been  Jews  there  for  a  hundred 
years,  maybe  longer — had  always  been  buried  in  the  back  of  an 
old  Catholic  cemetery.   The  town  had  largely  been  occupied 
over  the  years  by  people  of  eastern  European  descent  who  would 
work  in  the  steel  or  the  coal  mines  or  as  cigar  wrappers ;  that 
was  the  other  business  there. 

My  father  was  going  to  a  service  one  morning  in  the 
cemetery.   There  were  some  grave  diggers  digging  a  new  grave, 
and  they  were  using  some  kind  of  a  machine  to  dig  the  grave 
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site.   My  father  swore  (he  must  have  told  me  this  story  fifty 
times)  that  as  he  walked  by  he  heard  this  machine,  which  went 
straight  down  and  created  a  space  for  the  new  coffin,  chopping 
off  the  sides  of  the  coffins  on  either  side  because  they  were 
making  the  plots  for  the  Jews  ever  smaller,  to  try  to  squeeze 
more  in.   Now,  this  may  have  been  a  figment  of  his 
imagination,  but  he  told  me  this  story  so  many  times  I  could 
almost  hear  the  wood  being  split. 

He  came  away  that  day  really  angry  for  all  the  Jews  who 
had  suffered,  globally  but  particularly  in  Wheeling,  and  this 
last  indignity  seemed  too  much  to  him.   So  he  and  a  group  of 
five  or  six  friends  bought  a  little  farm  just  outside  of  town 
and  turned  it  into  a  Jewish  cemetery.   Because  they  were  all 
very  private  people,  they  each  bought  enough  grave  sites  so 
that  their  purchases  were  enough  for  the  down  payment.   So  it 
would  never  have  a  name  on  it  or  a  plaque  on  it  that  said  so- 
and-so,  because  my  father  believed  in  this  notion  of  anonymous 
charity. 

Glaser:      That's  the  highest  level  of  giving. 

Rothenberg:   Yes.   He  thought  it  demeaned  charity  to  have  your  name  on  a 

plaque.   But  he  was  always  very  proud  of  that.   My  grandfather 
is  buried  there,  but  he's  the  only  member  of  our  family  who's 
actually  in  that  cemetery. 

Glaser:      How  did  your  grandfather  get  there? 

Rothenberg:   Well,  my  grandfather,  who  was  born  in  Rumania  (this  is  my 

mother's  father)  was  in  a  concentration  camp  during  the  war 
and  came  out  of  it  quite  frail.   In  the  late  forties--!  want 
to  say  in  '48  or  "49--my  parents  were  able  to  get  him  from  a 
DP  [displaced  persons]  camp  to  Wheeling.   He  had  been  a 
tailor.   I  think  he  was  with  us  for  two  or  three  years.   He 
died,  I  believe,  of  tuberculosis  in  the  end.   He  was  actually 
one  of  the  first  people  buried  in  this  cemetery. 

By  the  time  my  father  passed  away,  my  parents  had  already 
moved  to  Florida,  so  my  father  is  in  a  cemetery  in  Miami. 
We're  having  this  interesting  debate  about  what  we  should  do 
with  my  father's  remains  because  I  don't  like  the  fact  that 
he's  down  there.   I  either  want  him  in  Wheeling,  in  "his" 
cemetery,  or  I  want  him  out  here  if  it's  important  to  my 
mother  that  they  be  buried  near  each  other. 

Glaser:      Sure. 
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Rothenberg:   We're  going  through  this  interesting  discussion  now  about  what 
to  do. 

Glaser:      You  said  your  father  felt  that  the  Jews  had  suffered  enough 
and  that  meant  Wheeling  also.  What  was  the  situation  in 
Wheeling? 

Rothenberg:   Okay.   Wheeling  was  a  pretty  small  town,  and  it  had  its  own 
aristocracy.   Basically,  the  aristocrats  in  this  town  were 
people  who  worked  for  Wheeling  Steel,  or  people  who  had  been 
executives  in  the  coal  company,  or  a  handful  of  wealthy  older 
families.   The  monies  literally  went  back  to  George 
Washington's  brother,  who  had  had  a  farm  just  outside  of 
Wheeling.   So  there  was  very  much  the  old  money  and  the  new 
money.   There  wasn't  a  lot  of  new  money;  it  was  mostly  old 
money.   And  it  was  a  pretty  genteel  and  gentile  society.   In 
terms  of  people  mixing,  it  was  rare  that  I  really  sensed  any 
anti-Semitism,  except  perhaps  the  occasional  comment  by 
someone  in  high  school,  where  they  need  some  excuse  to  get 
after  you.   But  I  was  not  too  aware  of  that. 

There  was  a  clear  sort  of  social  stratification,  where 
mostly  the  Jews  hung  around  with  the  Jews.   There  was  this  one 
sort  of  society  thing  called  the  cotillion,  where  you  went  and 
danced  every  few  months .   I  was  invited  along  with  some  of  my 
Jewish  friends  to  be  part  of  that  because  they  needed  more 
guys  [chuckling],  but  there  weren't  to  my  knowledge  any  Jewish 
girls  in  this.   This  was  one  of  these  country  club  foolishness 
things.   But,  you  know,  I'm  sure  there  were  instances  growing 
up;  I  just  don't  remember. 

Most  of  my  Jewish  involvement--!  got  active  in  AZA  [a 
national  organization  for  Jewish  youth]  very  early  on.   We  had 
our  own  little  chapter  in  Wheeling,  but  the  main  group  was 
based  in  Pittsburgh.   We  used  to  go  to  Pittsburgh  all  the  time 
for  meetings  and  conferences,  et  cetera.   Eventually  I  became 
a  regional  officer  for  AZA.   I  was  in  charge  of  membership  for 
five  states  or  something,  so  I'd  go  to  these  conferences. 

But  usually  when  you  wanted  to  do  something  Jewish  in  a 
communal  sense  you  basically  went  out  of  town.   You'd  go 
somewhere  else.   In  Wheeling,  because  our  synagogue  was  quite 
small,  you  sort  of  knew  everybody  too  well  to  date  them.   It 
was  all  a  very  funny  kind  of  thing;  it  was  like  a  big  extended 
family.   Growing  up,  I  went  to  Hebrew  school;  I  went  to  Sunday 
school;  I  was  bar  mitzvahed,  as  was  my  brother.   I  used  to  go 
to  services,  I  guess,  quite  a  bit  with  my  father,  particularly 
when  I  was  younger.   I'm  sure  my  going  to  services  probably 
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slowed  down  after  I  started  driving,  because  that's  sort  of 
what  happens . 

Glaser:      Did  your  mother  attend  services?  Did  they  have  a  mechitzah 
[separate  worship  area  in  a  synagogue  for  women]? 

Rothenberg:   No,  they  didn't.   This  was  their  own  little  rationalization. 
What  basically  happened  is  the  American  Jews  in  our  town 
mostly  belonged  to  the  Reform  shul,  and  the  European  Jews 
mostly  belonged  to  this  sort  of  Conservative-Orthodox  shul.   A 
lot  of  eastern  European  Jews  went  there  and  a  few  others ;  but 
it  was  a  pretty  haimisch  [homey]  place.   This  has  been  a  long 
time  ago,  but  I  would  say  the  service  was  probably  more 
Conservative  than  Orthodox,  and  a  lot  of  the  traditions,  like 
the  mechitzah,  et  cetera,  we  didn't  follow. 

On  Friday  nights  Mom  would  stay  home  and  cook,  so  when  we 
got  home  from  services  we  ate.   We  didn't  keep  kosher.   Some 
people  in  town  did.   For  a  while  there  was  a  kosher  butcher, 
and  then  after  that  you  could  get  meat  from  Pittsburgh.   But 
that  was  never  something  that  was  important  in  our  home.   Mom 
always  came  for  the  High  Holidays,  et  cetera,  and  for  the  big 
services;  but  on  Friday  nights  she  always  stayed  home. 

** 

Rothenberg:   On  Saturday  nights,  my  parents  always  had  a  gin  game.   There 
were  eight  couples  who  always  came  together  and  played  gin. 
This  was  a  tradition  that  went  on  for  many,  many,  many  years. 
Actually,  the  husbands  of  those  couples  were  the  endowers  of 
the  cemetery,  and  when  they  laid  out  the  cemetery,  they  laid 
out  their  plots  based  on  the  seating  arrangement  for  their  gin 
games . 

Glaser:      [chuckling] 

Rothenberg:   So  at  one  intersection  they'd  have  the  four  men,  with  their 

wives  adjacent  to  them.   I  hadn't  realized  this  till  maybe  ten 
years  ago,  when  I  went  back  to  see  the  cemetery.   The  humor 
suddenly  struck  me,  because  these  were  all  very  quiet,  very 
unassuming  people.   I  thought  whoever  had  had  this  whimsy 
about  them—this  was  something  you  didn't  see  very  often 
growing  up. 

Glaser:      Did  your  mother  belong  to  a  Sisterhood? 

Rothenberg:   Oh,  yes,  of  course.  They  were  very  active  in  all  these  kinds 
of  things.   And  whenever  anybody  had  some  misfortune,  she 
would  cook  meals  and  take  them  over.   In  that  sense,  it  was  a 
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very  small  town.   Wheeling  at  that  time  was  probably,  oh, 
sixty- five  or  seventy  thousand  people;  today  it's  more  like 
thirty  thousand  people.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  it  was 
more  like  a  hundred  thousand  people,  so  this  is  one  of  those 
steadily  declining  communities. 

Glaser:      I  assume  there  was  a  temple  Brotherhood  or  shul  Brotherhood? 

Rothenberg:   There  was.   There  was  a  B'nai  B'rith,  and  there  was  a  Men's 

Club,  I  think  it  was  called  back  then.   I'm  sure  my  father  was 
active  in  this ,  but  I  would  have  doubted  he  would  have  been  an 
officer  because  that  wasn't  his  style.   He  believed  you 
worked,  you  did  what  you  could.   But  he  worked  long  hours  six 
days  a  week,  and  on  Sunday  he  was  off  worrying  about  the  books 
and  going  down  to  take  inventory,  et  cetera.   So  he  didn't 
have,  really,  a  lot  of  time  to  diddle-daddle. 

He  did  what  he  could  do.   If  anybody  ever  came  to  the 
door,  either  at  home  or  at  work,  who  needed  something,  he 
would  give  them  something  because  that  was  just  the  tradition 
he  carried  on.   But  he  didn't  care  about  titles.   I'm  not  sure 
he  ever  had  a  business  card,  but  I  could  be  wrong  there.   I 
mean,  this  was  not  something  that  mattered  to  him.   He 
believed  in  the  basics. 

Glaser:      There  was  no  civic  involvement  on  his  part? 

Rothenberg:   You  know,  I'm  not  sure.   I  don't  remember.   There  may  have 
been.   But  he  probably,  as  a  merchant  owning  a  store  on  the 
main  street,  took  part  in  whatever  he  did.   And  that  was 
probably  more  a  function  of  giving  money,  if  you  had  to  do 
that.   But  that  I  don't  think  was  as  high  a  priority  as  the 
Jewish  communal  things,  and  family  was  clearly  his  biggest 
priority.   He  wanted  to  get  my  brother  and  me  through  school 
and  sort  of  get  on  with  it. 
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II   SAN  FRANCISCO 


Mortgage  Banking 


Glaser: 


We'll  go  forward  now  to  your  coming  to  San  Francisco. 


Rothenberg:   Okay. 

Glaser:      What  did  you  do  when  you  first  got  to  San  Francisco? 

Rothenberg:   Well,  before  I  went  on  active  duty,  I  had  planned  to  go  to  Cal 
to  get  a  Ph.D.  in  urban  planning.   This  was  going  to  be  an 
extension  of  my  interest  in  housing  finance.   But  I  hadn't 
bothered  to  apply  because  I  didn't  know  how  long  I  would  end 
up  being  stuck  in  the  army.   Just  the  six  months  of  being  on 
active  duty  was  sufficient  to  sort  of  destroy  my  academic 
prowess.   Something  about  being  in  the  army  and  basic 
training,  as  part  of  the  whole  socialization  thing  they  run 
you  through,  was  very  anti-intellectual  in  a  lot  of  different 
ways. 

And  so  by  the  time  I  got  out  of  the  army,  even  though  A) 
I  had  never  seen  combat  and  B)  it  had  been  an  almost  pleasant 
experience,  I  just  didn't  have  it  in  me  to  think  about  going 
back  to  school  for  another  three  or  four  years  to  get  this 
degree.   Plus,  with  all  the  chaos  that  was  going  on  around  us, 
I  thought  I  had  to  do  something  more  practical. 

When  I  got  out  here,  I  guess  it  must  have  been  late  in 
'69,  I  needed  a  job.   I  ended  up  talking  to  a  few  people  I 
knew  here.   I  got  a  job  —  I'm  trying  to  think  of  the  order  of 
this.   I  worked  for  a  very  brief  time  for  an  urban  planning 
firm  called  Kaplan,  Cans  and  Kahn  that  had  a  number  of 
contracts  to  do  big  Model  Cities  programs.   They  were 
government  contractors  who  would  go  in  and  design  urban 
renewal  programs  and  then  do  the  evaluation  of  these  programs . 
They  were  basically  sociologists  and  planners.   I  worked  for 
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them  for  a  very  brief  period,  like  maybe  two  or  three  months. 
Maybe  it  was  four  months.   I  can't  remember. 

I  didn't  like  this,  and  because  I  had  an  MBA,  they  wanted 
me  to  be  their  financial  officer  because  they  thought  I  had 
the  most  financial  acumen,  which  was  probably  a  mistake.   I 
really  wanted  to  be  a  city  rescuer.   I  didn't  want  to  just 
worry  about  the  books  and  contracts . 

Glaser:      Was  this  the  height  of  urban  planning  and  redevelopment? 

Rothenberg:   Right,  this  was  when  the  government  was  throwing  all  this 

money  in  Model  Cities,  and  this  was  the  legacy  of  [President 
John  F.]  Kennedy  and  then  [President  Lyndon  B.]  Johnson.   When 
they  realized  the  mistake  they  had  made  earlier,  they  thought 
if  they  just  threw  enough  money  at  these  test  projects,  they 
could  come  up  with  a  model  that  would  allow  them  to  come  back 
in  and  renew  the  cities. 

I  did  this  for  a  few  months,  and  it  just  was  not  what  I 
thought  it  would  be.   I  was  trying  to  figure  out  what  to  do. 
During  that  time  I  had  met  Dianne  Feinstein.   This  was  when 
she  was  just  running  for  the  first  time  for  the  board  of 
supervisors.   I  remember  sitting  in  her  living  room.   She  was 
wearing  white  tennis  shoes  and  talking  about  having  walked  by 
a  pornographic  movie  theater  that  morning  and  how  offended  she 
was  at  the  poster  on  the  window,  that  her  child  should  walk 
past  that  and  see  this.   This  was  Dianne  at  her  best. 

I  met  Dianne "s  sister,  who  had  just  gone  to  work  for  John 
Tunney,  who  was  then  running  against  George  Murphy  for  the 
U.S.  Senate.   So  that  may  be  1970  already;   I  can't  remember. 
And  so  I  ended  up  going  to  work  for  John  Tunney 's  campaign  for 
three  or  six  months;  I  can't  remember.   I  was  his  scheduling 
secretary  in  Northern  California. 

Glaser:      Then  you're  a  Democrat. 

Rothenberg:   I'm  a  Democrat.   I  worked  with  Dianne's  sister,  Lynne  Kennedy, 
who  was  running  the  campaign  up  here.  And  then,  when  John 
won,  most  of  the  people  went  off  with  him  to  Washington.   I 
had  no  desire  to  do  this.   I  was  just  trying  to  help  defeat 
George  Murphy.   I  had  no  desire  to  go  into  politics. 

During  the  course  of  the  campaign,  I  had  met  a  very 
interesting  gentleman  named  Ray  Lapin,  who  I  ended  up  going  to 
work  for.   Ray  was  a  lovely,  liberal,  generous  thinker,  who 
had  been  very  active  as  a  mortgage  banker  in  the  fifties  and 
the  sixties  and  sold  his  company  to  Trans america;  had  gone  to 
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Glaser : 


Rothenberg: 


Glaser: 


Washington  and  had  been  the  president  of  an  agency  called 
Fannie  Mae  [Federal  National  Mortgage  Association] .   He  was 
the  one  that  took  Fannie  Mae  public.   Back  then  it  was  a 
government-sponsored  agency  and  today  is  a  $600  billion 
company. 

Ray  was  a  great  urban  liberal.  He  cared  a  lot  about  the 
cities,  and  we  really  hit  it  off.   He  was  like  a  surrogate 
grandfather  or  father  to  me.   I  really  liked  his  values,  and  I 
liked  the  fact  that  he  believed  that  you  could  make  money 
doing  good  and  you  could  also  feel  very  good  about  what  you 
did.   So  I  went  to  work  for  him  right  after  the  Tunney 
campaign  ended. 

He  had  just  started  a  mortgage  banking  company  that  was 
half  owned  by  Ray,  and  half  owned  by  Solomon  Brothers  in  New 
York.   When  I  joined  him,  neither  he  nor  I  knew  what  it  was  I 
was  going  to  do.   But  he  loved  having  bright  people  around, 
and  I  convinced  him  to  hire  me  by  saying,  "I  don't  know  what  I 
can  do  for  you,  but  I'm  sure  there  are  lots  of  things  I  can  do 
for  you.   I  don't  want  you  to  pay  me  until  the  day  comes  that 
you  think  I'm  worth  something."   This  was  my  own  little 
chutzpa  [nerve]  idea,  seeing  if  I  could  convince  him. 

He  really  liked  my  notion  of  how  to  get  more  money  into 
urban  things,  so  we  started  sort  of  plotting  together.   At  the 
end  of  the  first  week,  he  came  in  and  gave  me  a  paycheck.   I 
said,  "What's  this  for?"  and  he  said,  "Well,  I  felt  very 
guilty  about  the  fact  you're  working  so  hard.   I  didn't  think 
it  was  fair  for  us  not  to  pay  you.   I  don't  know  what  I  should 
pay  you,  so  I'm  either  paying  you  too  much  or  too  little. 
We'll  decide  that  in  a  year.   But  in  the  meantime,  at  least 
we're  paying  you,  and  I  don't  have  to  worry  about  this." 

What  was  Susan  doing  in  the  meantime? 

Susan  was  a  social  worker.   When  Susan  had  moved  out  here 
while  I  was  in  the  army,  she  had  gone  to  work  for  Marin 
County,  the  Department  of  Social  Services.   She  was  working 
largely  with  hippy  families  living  in  Lagunitas  and  San 
Anselmo,  and  doing  a  lot  of  child  custody  work.   Sue  is  very 
magnanimous --she  was  trained  as  a  psychiatric  social  worker, 
and  she's  great  with  people.   She  was  sort  of  trying  to  play 
mother  to  a  lot  of  people  who  were  eating  a  lot  of 
pharmacological  discoveries  every  day. 

[laughing) 
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Rothenberg:   She  was  trying  to  give  basic  comfort  and  wisdom  to  both  a  lot 
of  hippies  and  to  a  lot  of  families  where  the  husbands  were  in 
jail.   There  was  a  whole  coterie  of  these  people  who  moved  to 
Marin  because  their  husbands  were  in  San  Quentin.   She  had  an 
interesting  mix  of  basically  either  very  poor  or  poor  and  very 
mixed-up  folks  who  she  would  work  with.   She  really  enjoyed 
that.   She  did  a  great  job. 

Glaser:      Were  a  lot  of  these  in  communes? 

Rothenberg:  Well,  yes  and  no.   That  I  don't  actually  remember.   But  they 
were  all  over,  and  she  would  drive—she  could  never  get  over 
the  fact  that  Marin,  which  the  world  thought  was  the  most 
affluent  place  on  earth,  had  so  many  poor  and  mixed-up  people 
in  these  little  alcoves.   So  she  was  actually  paying  the  bills 
for  a  while  because  she  had  a  real  job.   Here  I  was  A)  in  the 
army,  which  didn't  pay  very  well,  and  then  B)  in  politics, 
which  didn't  pay  very  well.   Then  when  I  went  to  work  for  Ray 
Lapin,  we  finally  had  between  us  enough  money  to  actually 
begin  to  buy  a  piece  of  furniture  here  and  there. 

Glaser:      Where  were  you  living? 

Rothenberg:   We  were  living  on  Kearny  Street,  between  Broadway  and  Vallejo, 
that  very  steep  street  that  goes  behind  where  Vanessa's  used 
to  be.   Do  you  know  that? 

Glaser:      Yes. 

Rothenberg:   We  lived  102  steps  above  Broadway.   To  get  up  to  our  house, 
you  walked  up  this  very,  very  steep  sidewalk  that  had  steps 
cut  into  it.   I  think  Sue  told  me  there  were  102  steps.   When 
we  found  this  place,  the  landlord  was  a  very  poor  Chinese  man 
named  Fay  Jew,  J-e-w.   I'll  never  forget  when  we  first  saw  the 
little  sign  hanging  in  the  window.   It  was  around  the  corner 
from  where  Sue  lived,  which  is  the  only  reason  she  found  this 
place.   She  asked  one  of  the  tenants  where  the  landlord  lived 
and  he  said,  "Oh,  you  want  to  ring  the  Jew's  doorbell." 
[laughter] 

So  she  didn't  quite  know  what  was  going  on.   This  was  a 
very  poor  family.   They  had  one  set  of  clothes.   They  had  a 
bunch  of  children.   Every  night  the  mother  would  wash 
everyone's  clothes,  hang  them  out  that  night,  and  the  next 
morning  they'd  put  them  on  again  clean.   I  think  it  was  a 
four-unit  building  that  had  lots  of  adventures. 

I  walked  to  work,  and  Sue  would  get  in  her  car  and  drive 
to  Marin.   Then  later  on  she  went  to  work  in  Oakland,  in  a 
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place  called  Lincoln  Child  Center.   It  was  a  center  for 
severely  disturbed  children.   Again,  she  would  just  get  in  the 
car  and  drive  across  one  bridge  or  the  other,  to  a  different 
climate,  and  then  we'd  visit  again  that  night. 

So  I  went  to  work  for  Ray.   We  had  a  lot  of  fun  together. 
I  worked  there  for  four  years.   Ray  had  a  lot  of  people  he 
knew  whose  job  was  to  create  mortgages,  and  my  job  was  to  sell 
these  mortgages.   I  would  visit  with  savings  banks  and  banks, 
the  people  back  then  who  bought  mortgages,  literally  one  by 
one,  and  I  would  talk  to  them  about  buying  our  mortgages. 

The  more  I  did  it,  the  more  I  realized  this  was  a  really 
silly  way  to  go  about  doing  this,  that  we  needed  to  put  all 
this  stuff  together  in  larger  amounts  and  sell  it  through  the 
bond  markets,  rather  than  literally  having  to  call  like  a 
Fuller  Brush  man. 

[tape  interruption] 

Rothenberg:   About  that  time  the  government  had  just  started  a  program  of 

guaranteeing  mortgages  in  blocks.   They  were  called  Ginnie  Mae 
securities.   It  stood  for  the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association,  which  was  an  agency  that  basically  allowed  you  to 
take  loans  that  were  already  government  insured,  put  them  into 
a  bond,  and  sell  them  in  effect  as  a  government-guaranteed 
bond.   They're  called  Ginnie  Mae's,  for  the  nickname  of  the 
agency's  acronym. 

We  had  gotten  very  active  in  this,  and  we  decided  that 
maybe  one  way  to  solve  this  problem  would  be  to  do  the  same 
thing  with  unguaranteed  loans.   At  that  time  the  government 
only  guaranteed  fairly  small  loans,  and  in  California  houses 
cost  more  than  they  did  in  New  Jersey.   Increasingly,  people 
in  California  who  wanted  to  buy  a  house  needed  loans  without 
these  government  guarantees,  and  they  were  called  conventional 
loans.   It  just  meant  the  lender  had  to  do  a  better  job  of 
underwriting  the  loan  to  make  sure  he'd  get  paid  back. 

But  it  was  clear  over  time  that  there  were  going  to  be 
lots  more  conventional  loans  than  government -guaranteed  loans, 
so  we  started  work  with  our  partners  at  Solomon  Brothers  on 
creating  a  bond  instrument  that  would  actually  take  all  these 
assorted  loans  that  looked  lots  of  different  ways  and  issue 
bonds  backed  by  them.  We  actually  invented  this  whole  new 
form  of  security,  even  though,  as  irony  would  have  it,  by  the 
time  the  first  ones  got  issued  Ray  was  no  longer  in  business. 
We  had  moved  on  to  the  Bank  of  America,  and  we  issued  them  at 
Bank  of  America. 
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What  had  happened  was  that  in  the  early  seventies, 
Solomon  Brothers  had  a  very  difficult  period  for  a  number  of 
years,  when  Wall  Street  was  having  a  bad  time  of  it.   They  and 
Ray  started  fighting  a  lot  over  the  growth  of  this  company. 
In  the  end,  it  just  became  unpleasant  to  be  there.   Not 
because  I  didn't  love  Ray,  but  because  we  were  spending  our 
day  fighting  with  our  partners  in  New  York  rather  than 
worrying  about  the  business. 

So  I  went  off  on  my  own  for  three  or  six  months.   1  think 
for  only  about  three  months  I  worked  as  a  consultant.   Then  I 
set  up  a  little  consulting  company,  ending  up  at  Bank  of 
America,  to  help  them  look  at  this  much  broader  question.   The 
Bank  at  that  time  was  the  largest  real  estate  lender  in  the 
country.   They  made  all  these  mortgage  loans  for  thirty  years, 
and  so  they  committed  to  extend  credit  for  thirty  years. 

But  the  money  they  used  to  fund  those  loans  was  day-to 
day  savings.   So  on  one  hand  the  customer  lending  them  their 
savings  was  only  committing  a  day  at  a  time  to  leave  the  money 
in  the  bank,  and  the  bank  was  going  out  and  making  thirty-year 
loans.   A  fellow  name  Lee  Prussia,  who  was  then  the  cashier  of 
the  bank,  like  the  chief  financial  officer--he  later  became 
the  chairman—started  worrying  about  this  inherent  interest 
rate  risk,  because  these  were  fixed-rate  mortgages,  and  the 
price  of  savings  could  move  all  over  the  place. 

He  hired  me  to  come  in  and  worry  about  the  domestic 
assets  of  the  bank,  to  look  at  this  issue  of  what  kinds  of 
loans  they  were  making  at  the  bank,  and  how  they  funded  those 
loans.   Part  of  this  was  just  an  excuse;  he  was  very  excited 
about  what  I  had  started  to  work  on.   He  wanted  me  to  continue 
the  conventional  mortgage-backed  security  work  that  I  had  been 
doing  for  Ray. 

Part  of  it  was  that  Bank  of  America  was  impacted  by  this 
liquidity  problem  probably  more  than  any  other  financial 
institution  in  America,  because  on  one  hand  they  sort  of  owned 
California  at  that  time.   They  had  two-thirds  of  the  market  in 
California.  So  it  was  clear  there  was  going  to  be  a  huge 
market  for  home  mortgages. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  this  question  of  where  you 
got  the  money,  because  most  of  California's  early  growth  was 
funded  by  the  old  savings  banks  in  New  York,  which  were  mostly 
immigrant  savings.  They  were  all  called  five-and-dimes  back 
then,  because  literally  immigrants  were  saving  a  nickel  or  a 
dime  every  week  or  every  month.  This  is  how  these 
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institutions  got  started.   And  those  monies  were  being 
exported  to  California  to  fund  these  mortgages. 

Bank  of  America  was  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  get  ahead 
of  this  curve,  because  the  demand  for  mortgages  was  growing 
much  faster  than  their  savings  deposits,  and  they  knew  they 
needed  somebody  else's  money.   The  issue  was  how  you  did  it. 
I  spent  four  years  at  Bank  of  America,  literally  negotiating 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  till  we  agreed  on  a  format  that  would 
allow  B  of  A  to  be  the  first  issuer  of  these  conventional 
mortgage-backed  securities. 


Working  for  Governor  Jerry  Brown 


Rothenberg:   As  irony  would  have  it,  when  the  first  securities  were 

actually  issued,  I  had  left  the  bank  to  move  on  to  my  next 
job.   Let  me  digress  for  a  minute.   Toward  the  end  of  my  term 
at  Bank  of  America,  [then-Governor]  Jerry  Brown  asked  me  to  go 
to  work  for  him  in  Sacramento.   I  didn't  really  want  to  do 
this,  but  it  sounded  exciting,  and  so  I  told  him  I  would  take 
a  ninety-one-day  interim  appointment,  which  didn't  require  the 
Legislature's  blessing,  to  go  up  and  be  his  secretary  of 
business  and  transportation—the  B&T  secretary,  as  it's 
called. 

The  job  consisted  of  running  fifteen  different  state 
agencies.   Ronald  Reagan  didn't  like  people  reporting  to  him, 
so  he  had  altered  the  structure  of  the  state  government  so 
that  only  four  people  ran  every  agency  in  the  state.   These 
four  super-secretaries  reported  to  Reagan,  because  he  didn't 
like  to  have  a  lot  of  people  bothering  him. 

Brown  inherited  this  situation.  What  I  inherited  was  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  largest  agency,  and  this  was 
when  California  was  still  building  highways.   The  Highway 
Patrol,  all  the  housing-related  agencies,  all  the  regulatory 
agencies  that  governed  all  the  financial  institutions ,  et 
cetera,  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles—just  an  endless 
array--50,000  people  and  a  few  billion-dollar  budget. 

But  my  real  job  was  twofold:  one,  four  of  these 
departments  needed  new  heads,  so  Jerry  wanted  me  to  find 
people  that  would  be  good  to  run  these  jobs.   Two,  I  needed  to 
find  a  replacement  for  myself  because  I  was  just  passing 
through.   Thirdly,  this  was  at  a  time  when  Jerry  was  viewed 
very  negatively  by  the  business  community  in  California.   He 
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was  hoping  that  with  someone  who  looked  "business-y, "  someone 
from  Bank  of  America,  he  could  figure  out  some  way  to  change 
his  "anti-business"  image. 

Glaser:      You  were  in  effect  his  appointments  secretary,  then? 

Rothenberg:   Well,  not  really.   He  had  a  whole  apparatus.   I  actually  had 

to  run  these  agencies.  My  main  job  was  to  try  and  find  people 
who  could  sort  of  think  through  his  vision,  to  restaff  some  of 
these  departments.   All  the  departments  that  dealt  with 
housing  finance  and  the  State  Department  of  Housing,  which  was 
trying  to  do  some  of  these  urban  initiatives,  all  needed  new 
heads.   Jerry  was  having  trouble  finding  people,  and  he  didn't 
want  to  put  bureaucrats  in  these  jobs. 

So  I  basically  took  this  job.   It's  sort  of  ironic  how  he 
met  me.   When  I  was  at  Bank  of  America,  we  had  some  dear 
friends,  the  wife  of  whom  gave  birth  almost  the  same  day  as 
Susan  gave  birth  to  our  first  child,  Sara.   These  folks,  the 
Richmonds,  are  still  very  close  friends.   The  husband,  Lew 
[Lewis]  Richmond,  was  a  Buddhist  priest.   He  worked  at  the  Zen 
Center.   Through  Lew  I  had  gotten  involved  in  the  Zen  Center 
orbit  in  terms  of  being  an  advisor  to  them.   They  were  buying 
a  lot  of  real  estate,  trying  to  figure  out  what  they  could  do 
in  the  city,  and  so  I  would  go  to  meetings  there. 

Jerry  and  Laurence  Rockefeller  and  Ned  Johnson,  the 
chairman  of  Fidelity,  and  a  lot  of  very  interesting  people 
would  sort  of  drift  through  that  orbit,  so  I  got  to  meet  a  lot 
of  people.   One  day  the  fellow  who  was  running  the  Zen  Center 
then,  Richard  Baker,  the  abbot,  asked  me  if  I  would 
participate  in  a  seminar  on  the  future  of  the  urban  dilemma  at 
the  University  of  California  Extension  in  San  Francisco.   I 
was  to  talk  about  housing  finance. 

I  had  just  written  a  paper  for  the  National  Endowment  on 
the  Arts  on  redlining.   I  had  gotten  this  grant.   It  was 
almost  a  bit  of  whimsy,  but  it  bothered  me  increasingly  that  I 
thought  the  government  agencies --Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac, 
the  two  major  extenders  of  credit — were  the  worst  redliners. 
All  these  other  privately- owned  institutions  felt  they  could 
get  away  with  the  same  thing  because  the  government  was  doing 
it.   Everybody  copied  their  lending  rules  from  the 
government ' s . 

Glaser:      I  think  for  the  record  it  would  be  good  for  you  to  define 
redlining. 
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Rothenberg:   Redlining  is  basically  the  denial  of  credit  to  people,  either 
because  of  their  race  or  where  they  chose  to  live.   Back  then, 
this  was  a  very  accepted  practice.   In  part  it  was  to  make 
sure  the  wrong  people  didn't  move  into  the  right  parts  of 
town.   Part  of  it  was  very  intentional;  part  of  it,  I  think, 
was  somewhat  unintentional.   But  in  those  days,  most  financial 
institutions  didn't  feel  any  social  obligation  to  try  and  make 
situations  better.   They  felt  they  were  purely  in  the 
underwriting  business. 

So  I  wrote  this  book  on  redlining  that  never  went 
anywhere.   I  mean,  it  went  back  to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  and  a  few  people  found  it  interesting,  but  that  was 
sort  of  where  it  ended  up.   But  because  of  that,  Jerry  Brown 
took  an  interest  in  what  I  was  saying  at  the  seminar.   It 
turned  out  the  morning  of  the  seminar  I  came  down  with 
laryngitis,  but  I  thought  I  had  to  go  to  this  thing.   Here  I 
am,  and  there  are  fifty  or  a  hundred  people  in  the  room.   All 
these  people  are  throwing  out  their  own  visions  of  what  to  do 
about  the  city. 

I  talked  for  a  very  few  minutes  because  I  had  very  little 
voice,  and  I  talked  in  this  very  quiet  voice  because  I 
basically  had  no  voice.   Everybody  thought  what  I  said  was  so 
wise  because  I  said  so  little,  and  I  said  it  so  quietly. 
Afterward  I  went  to  the  bathroom,  and  I'm  literally  standing 
at  the  urinal  and  next  to  me  appears  Jerry  Brown.   I  mean, 
[chuckling]  he's  standing  at  the  urinal,  and  suddenly  this 
voice  is  saying,  "What  would  you  think  about  coming  up  to 
Sacramento?"  And  that  literally  led  to  a  meeting  a  few  weeks 
later  up  in  Sacramento,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  would  fill  this 
job . 

It  was  interesting  working  for  Jerry.   I  mean,  Jerry  was 
never  much  of  a  manager,  but  he  was  certainly  an  interesting 
visionary.   It  was  an  interesting  diversion.  When  I  told  the 
Bank  I  was  going  to  take  a  leave  of  absence  to  go  up  there, 
they  offered  me  a  psychiatric  exam  instead.   [laughter] 

But  I  was  all  of  thirty  years  old.   I  was  the  youngest 
vice  president  at  the  Bank  of  America.   I  had  no  money,  so  I 
wasn't  worrying  about  money.   I  had  a  brand-new  baby,  and  I 
thought  this  could  be  fun  for  ninety-one  days.   You  know,  when 
do  you  have  a  chance  like  this?  And  I  thought  that  someday  in 
my  life  I  might  want  to  be  involved  in  government,  and  this 
was  an  interesting  little  opportunity  to  gain  some  insight. 

And  so  I  went  to  Sacramento.  My  first  day  there  I  was 
given  this  Highway  Patrol  car,  which  was  my  official  car.   It 
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was  the  exact  duplicate  of  the  governor's  famous  blue 
Plymouth,  because  these  were  both  repainted  Highway  Patrol 
cars.   So  I  could  park  anywhere  I  wanted  to  park  because  they 
always  assumed  it  was  the  governor's  car.   They  were 
absolutely  identical.   It  was  such  a  feeling  of  power  to  be 
able  to  park  in  front  of  any  fire  hydrant,  in  any  crosswalk. 
You  talk  about  small  pleasures.   It  was  one  of  the  few 
interesting  things. 

So  when  I  came  back  to  the  Bank-- 

I  want  to  know  how  you  felt  working  for  Jerry  Brown. 
Help  me  understand  the  real  question. 

Well,  you've  mentioned  that  he  was  not  much  of  a  manager. 
Right . 

If  you  came  to  him  with  an  idea  or  a  suggestion,  did  he  go  off 
into  cloud  nine  or  did  he  handle  it? 


Rothenberg:   Right.   Jerry  is  very  smart.   He's  a  great  visionary. 

Sometimes  he  was  too  great  a  visionary.   He  much  preferred 
dreaming  big  thoughts  than  administering,  because  that  just 
wasn't  his  cup  of  tea.   So  whenever  you  came  to  him,  he  would 
always  argue  things  out.   He  was  very  much  into  the  Socratic 
method.  What  he  would  do  is  invite  over  to  his  office  a 
variety  of  other  department  heads  who  would  be  impacted  by 
what  you  were  proposing.   He  would  literally  let  you  fight  it 
out  in  front  of  him  under  the  theory  that—this  must  be  part 
of  his  Jesuit  training.   You  know,  whoever  had  the  best 
intellectual  arguments  would  win  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

These  meetings  could  last  an  hour,  but  more  often  they 
lasted  four  or  six  or  eight  hours,  because  Jerry's  style  was 
to  just  let  it  play  out  and  not  end  it.   His  theory  was  if  you 
let  people  leave  the  room,  it  would  never  get  resolved.   So  it 
got  pretty  boring.  You  had  to  really  care  about  this  stuff, 
or  else  you  avoided  these  meetings  like  the  plague  because  you 
could  get  no  work  done. 

I  had  a  schedule  where  on  Monday  mornings  I  drove  to 
Sacramento.   I  didn't  want  to  live  in  Sacramento  because  I 
didn't  want  to  subject  Sue  and  Sara  to  this  craziness.   I 
lived  in  a  studio  apartment  with  a  Murphy  bed  that  was  next 
door  to  Jerry's  building.   It  was  a  building  that  had  been 
condemned,  but  the  state  owned  it,  so  it  cost  me  ninety 
dollars  a  month.   I  don't  think  I  ever  even  entered  the 
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kitchen  in  this  apartment.   I  would  appear  there  Monday 
morning  at  five  or  six  in  the  morning,  and  I  would  work 
eighteen-,  twenty-hour  days  because  that's  what  you  did  when 
you  worked  around  Jerry. 

Because  he  and  I  were  bacheloring  it,  often  he'd  call  me 
up  late  in  the  day  and  say,  "Do  you  want  to  go  out  for  some 
dinner?"  He'd  say,  "Come  on  over  around  seven."  Well,  seven 
usually  became  ten  or  eleven  because  of  these  meetings  that 
would  be  going  on  that  would  never  end.   So  you  knew  that 
having  dinner  with  the  governor  was  both  a  great  delight  and  a 
pain.   The  delight  was  it  was  usually  one-on-one.   You  had  his 
attention,  and  it  was  a  great  way  to  influence  his  thinking. 

But  you  never  knew  when  you  were  going  to  dinner.   Often 
the  issue  was  it  would  be  so  late  at  night  there  would  be 
nothing  open.   Jerry  was  an  early  adherent  of  Japanese  food, 
so  the  challenge  became  trying  to  find  a  sushi  place  or  a 
little  Chinese  restaurant  or  something  that  was  still  open  at 
eleven  o'clock.   It  always  became  a  great  adventure.   Then,  of 
course,  he  never  had  any  money  on  him,  so  you  always  had  to 
have  enough  money  for  two.   Fortunately,  these  were 
inexpensive  restaurants  [chuckling],  so  it  didn't  take  a  lot 
of  money. 

But  it  was  fun.   We  did  some  interesting  things.   We  won 
a  few  interesting  little  victories.   I  was  only  there  for  the 
blink  of  the  eye,  but  it  gave  me  an  insight  into  the 
complications  of  those  kinds  of  jobs  and  the  challenges  of 
what 'politics  are  all  about. 

It  must  have  been  frustrating,  though. 

Yes,  but  I  was  thirty  years  old,  so  it  was  a  very  heady 
experience.   So  then  on  Thursday,  after  work,  I  would  drive 
home,  and  I  would  spend  Thursday  night,  Friday  night,  and 
Saturday  night  and  often  Sunday  night  at  home.   On  Fridays  and 
sometimes  Saturdays,  I'd  use  the  governor's  office  in  San 
Francisco.   There's  actually  a  governor's  office  in  San 
Francisco,  in  the  old  State  Building  that  was  Edmund  G. 
Brown's  office.   This  funky  thing  from  the  twenties  had  a 
bedroom  and  a  bathroom  attached  to  it.   I  would  be  there  all 
by  myself  on  days  when  I  worked  there.   But  it  was  all  right. 
Sue  and  I  sort  of  thought  this  through,  and  decided  that  since 
this  was  my  thing,  not  hers,  I'd  do  the  commuting  and  she 
would  live  a  more  normal  life. 
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Rothenberg:   And  then  after  my  ninety-one  days,  when  I  went  back  to  the 

Bank,  Jerry  called  several  times,  trying  to  get  me  to  sign  up 
to  come  back.   But  I  had  sort  of  had  my  little  time  in  the 
spotlight,  and  I  couldn't  afford  to  stay  up  there,  even  though 
I  made  more  money  working  for  the  state  than  I  did  at  the 
Bank,  which  was  sort  of  ironic. 

When  I  came  back  to  the  Bank,  a  gentleman  named  Tony 
Frank,  who  ran  what  was  then  Citizens  Savings  and  later  became 
First  Nationwide  Savings,  recruited  me  to  join  him  and  do  some 
interesting  things  .   So  about  three  or  maybe  four  months  after 
I  returned  from  Sacramento,  I  moved  over  to  help  Tony.   Then  I 
was  there  for  about  four  years,  by  which  time  he  had  sold  the 
institution,  first  to  National  Steel  and  later  to  the  Ford 
Motor  Company. 

One  day  I  got  a  call  from  John  Goodfriend,  who  was  then 
the  head  of  Solomon  Brothers,  telling  me  that  he  had  a  favor 
to  ask. 


Rothenberg:   He  wanted  me  to  meet  a  friend  and  client  of  his.   Goodfriend 
said  that  this  man,  Gerald  Ronson,  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  England,  a  very  committed  Jew,  and  he  was  looking  for  a 
young  Jew  to  worry  about  his  operations  in  the  U.S.   Would  I 
meet  the  man?  Over  time,  I  did.   He  was  a  great  charmer. 
Gerald  had  dropped  out  of  school  in  the  eighth  grade  and  made 
an  enormous  fortune.   He  was  a  bit  of  a  swashbuckler  but  a 
very  interesting  guy.   He  had  just  bought  a  savings  and  loan, 
a  mortgage  banking  company,  and  a  real  estate  development 
company,  all  based  in  Arizona. 

Over  the  course  of  about  six  months,  he  convinced  me  that 
I  should  join  him  and  run  this  operation  for  him.   so  after 
consulting  with  Tony  Frank  and  others,  I  decided  to  move  on 
and  work  for  Gerald.   On  Sunday  I  would  fly  to  Tucson  each 
week.   I'd  spend  two  days  in  Tucson  and  a  day  in  Phoenix,  and 
then  often  I'd  fly  to  New  York  or  London  for  a  day;  then  I'd 
come  home  for  the  weekend.   I  did  this  for  about  nine  months. 

Then  I  decided  this  was  not  fun. 
Glaser:      Not  fun  for  your  wife,  either. 
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Rothenberg:   It  wasn't  fun- -well,  my  wife  and  I  are  very  close.   I  mean, 
she  is  still  my  girlfriend.   I  decided  this  wasn't  what  I 
thought  it  would  be  because  my  original  deal  with  Gerald  was 
that  I'd  have  an  office  in  San  Francisco;  I'd  get  to  spend  a 
lot  of  time  in  San  Francisco.   That  wasn't  the  way  it  worked 
out.   I  decided  this  wasn't  going  to  work,  so  I  told  Gerald  I 
was  going  to  move  on,  and  we  parted  very  amicably  and  are 
still  friends. 

I  came  back  to  San  Francisco  and  visited  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  now  my  partner,  Bob  Huret,  who  was  then  one  of 
the  senior  officers  at  Bank  of  California,  which  at  that  point 
in  time  was  controlled  by  the  Rothschild  family.   I  was 
talking  to  Bob  about  some  things  that  I  was  looking  at,  and  he 
suggested  I  join  him  at  Bank  of  California,  which  I  did.   I 
joined  the  bank  in  '81  and  set  up  an  investment  banking 
company  for  them  as  a  separate  division  of  the  bank.   I  was 
one  of  the  senior  officers  of  the  bank,  and  developed  a 
delightful  relationship  with  Baron  Edmund  de  Rothschild,  who 
was  the  major  shareholder.   That  actually  went  on  until 
earlier  this  year,  when  he  passed  away.   Knowing  him  was  a  lot 
of  fun. 

I  had  started  getting  active  in  Jewish  activities  when  I 
was  with  Bank  of  America,  but  probably  it  really  wasn't  until 
the  early  eighties  when  I  got  to  Bank  of  California  and  was  in 
town  a  lot  more,  that  I  could  really  get  involved  in  a  more 
serious  way.   And  so,  if  I  could  just  finish  out  my  commercial 
career  first,  was  at  Bank  of  California,  which  was  sold  to  the 
Japanese,  to  Mitsubishi  Bank,  in  '85. 

After  the  bank  was  sold,  neither  Bob  nor  I  really  wanted 
to  stay  there,  so  we  decided  to  set  up  a  little  firm  of  our 
own,  Huret,  Rothenberg,  &  Company,  to  do  investment  banking 
and  to  do  some  investing.  And  that's  where  I've  been  ever 
since.   During  this  time,  we've  worked  with  a  lot  of  clients 
but  primarily  for  Montgomery  Securities,  helping  them  work 
with  their  financial  institution  clients.   I'd  say  today  I 
probably  spend  half  my  time  helping  Montgomery,  about  a 
quarter  of  my  time  doing  communal  things,  mostly  Jewish,  and 
then  another  quarter  of  my  time  doing  venture  capital  kinds  of 
things . 

That's  how  we've  managed  to  break  up  our  time.   We  get 
involved  all  the  time  in  a  lot  of  pro  bono  housing  things  and 
a  lot  of  other  things.   My  period  with  Jerry  sort  of  drained 
me  of  a  lot  of  interest  in  politics.   So  while  I  send  in  my 
checks,  I  am  totally  uninvolved  in  any  visible  way  in 
politics. 
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But  you've  been  a  very  successful  young  man  in  the  financial 
area. 

Considering  I  came  out  here  with  nothing,  I  have  more  today 
than  I  started  with.   But  more  important  than  that,  I  think, 
has  been  the  fact  that  I  have  a  very  close  family.   My 
daughters  and  my  wife  and  I  are  all  very  close,  and  we  talk 
all  the  time.   I  consider  that  a  much  better  measure  of  my 
success  than  anything  else. 

You  mentioned  your  first  daughter,  Sara. 


Sara,  who's  twenty- four. 
Alexandra,  who's  twenty. 


And  we  have  a  younger  daughter, 


Tell  me  about  your  daughters. 

Well,  both  kids  were  born  and  raised  in  San  Francisco.   Our 
kids  both  went  to  Katherine  Delmar  Burke 's  School  from  K 
through  eighth  grade,  and  then  they  went  to  the  Urban  High 
School  in  the  Haight.   Sara  went  off  to  Kenyon  College,  as  I 
said  a  while  ago.   After  she  graduated  from  Kenyon  in  '96,  she 
went  to  work  for  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel  in  Santa  Barbara  in 
catering  and  event  planning.   She  did  that  for  a  year.   She 
missed  San  Francisco,  so  she  came  back  home  last  year  and  went 
to  work  for  the  JCRC,  the  Jewish  Community  Relations  Council, 
running  a  series  of  events  celebrating  Israel's  fiftieth 
anniversary. 

Over  the  course  of  nine  months,  she  was  responsible  for 
fifty  events  ranging  from  symphonies  and  concerts  and  lecture 
tours  by  Israeli  artists,  and  they  all  culminated  in  a  picnic 
for  eight  thousand  people  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  celebrating 
Israel's  anniversary  in  June.   Terrible  weather,  but  they  had 
eight  thousand  participants;  they  expected  fifteen  thousand. 
That ' s  when  that  j  ob  ended . 

This  was  a  temporary  job,  so  she  went  to  work  for  a  firm 
in  Sausalito,  where  she  is  today,  called  Parties,  Parties, 
Parties  that  does  event  planning.   They  do  corporate  events 
and  weddings  and  big  meetings.   She  loves  doing  that.   She's  a 
natural  pied  piper.   She  really  relaxes  people,  and  when 
things  go  wrong  she  is  just  as  tranquil  as  can  be.   She  has  a 
way  of  making  everything  fine.  She  loves  helping  people,  so 
this  is  the  way  she  acts  out  her  helping  instincts.  And  she's 
involved  in  a  lot  of  Jewish  activities  as  well,  which  makes  me 
very  proud.   Good  kid. 
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Alexandra,  our  youngest,  goes  to  St.  John's  College  in 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  part  of  a  great  books  college  that's 
based  in  Annapolis,  Maryland.   It  has  two  campuses:  Annapolis 
and  Santa  Fe.   It's  a  300-year-old  college  that  has  remained 
true  to  its  classical  roots.  At  this  college,  you  only  study 
the  hundred  great  books.   As  a  freshman,  you  have  to  learn 
ancient  Greek  because  you  read  the  Greek  classics  in  Greek. 
And  all  the  courses  are  taught  from  the  original  source 
material.   There  are  no  lectures.   It's  all  taught  seminar 
style,  and  you  have  tutors.   It's  just  the  way  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  were  founded;  nothing  has  changed. 

She  loves  this.   She  took  off  a  year  between  her  freshman 
and  sophomore  year  and  went  to  Israel  and  came  up  with  a  self- 
education  program  there  for  three  months.   Then  she  was  sort 
of  wandering  the  country  for  three  months .   She  came  back  here 
and  did  some  community  service  work.   She  felt  she  needed  to 
do  a  little  more  growing  up  to  appreciate  what  St.  John's 
could  offer  her,  because  a  lot  of  the  kids  there  are  older; 
they're  not  kids  right  out  of  high  school.   She  felt  she'd  be 
a  better  student  if  she  did  a  little  more  maturing  herself. 

She's  now  back  at  St.  John's  and  very  active,  and  just 
started  a  volunteer  program  for  the  faculty  and  the  students 
to  get  more  involved  with  the  kids  from  the  town. 
Historically,  there  had  been  a  great  separation  between  the 
intellects  and  academia  and  the  mostly  Hispanic  and  Native 
American  teenagers  in  town.   She's  starting  to  bring  them 
together,  which  will  be  interesting  to  see. 

Does  she  have  any  idea  what  she  wants  to  do  after  college? 

No.   I  think  she'll  probably  go  on  for  an  advanced  degree. 
She's  sort  of  a  philosopher.   She's  a  very  gifted  writer.   I 
think  she ' s  going  to  find  this  intellectual  pursuit 
interesting  for  a  while,  but  I  don't  know  what  she'll  do  for  a 
career.   She's  going  to  change  the  world  one  way  or  another; 
I'm  not  sure  how,  though. 

Has  you  wife  picked  up  her  career? 

After  our  first  child  was  born,  Sue  stopped  doing  her  social 
work.  After  a  year  or  two,  she  started  Parents'  Place,  which 
is  a  program  that  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Services  runs 
now. 

Yes. 
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She  started  this  right  after  she  had  our  first  child.   She 
decided  that  for  most  of  the  Jewish  parents  out  here  their 
families  lived  on  the  other  coast,  and  there  was  an  enormous 
void.   There  was  nowhere  you  could  go  to  just  get  basic 
parenting  advice  that  followed  you  through  the  stages  of  your 
children.   She  and  her  friend,  Amy  Richmond,  who  was  the  woman 
in  the  next  maternity  bed,  whose  husband  was  the  Zen  priest  I 
mentioned  before,  started  at  the  JCC  [Jewish  Community 
Center],  in  a  little  room,  this  notion  of  parenting  classes. 

First  they  started  classes  for  prenatal,  then  newborns, 
then  the  various  stages  after  that.   Each  time  they'd  get  out 
of  a  stage,  they'd  run  a  class  for  what  they  had  just  gone 
through.   It  went  from  teaching  five  mothers,  to  ten  mothers, 
fifty  mothers,  and  finally  a  hundred  mothers.   They  did  this 
for  five  years,  and  then  it  got  to  be  a  bit  overwhelming 
because  suddenly  this  was  a  business,  and  it  wasn't  what  they 
quite  had  in  mind.   They  wanted  to  spend  more  time  with  their 
own  kids.   By  then  we  had  two. 

So  this  program  got  turned  over  to  Jewish  Family  and 


It's  still  very 


Children's  Services  that  still  runs  it. 
successful. 

It  has  its  own  building. 
Right.   I  saved  that  building. 
Oh,  really? 


When  we  built  Menorah  Park  (a  Jewish  sponsored  elderly  housing 
facility  on  Sacramento  Street)  in  1978,  that  building  stood  on 
Sacramento  Street.  To  save  it,  we  turned  it  around  and  rolled 
it  down  the  hill  to  California  Street.   It's  purely 
coincidental,  but  it's  quite  ironic  that  it  ended  up  being  the 
permanent  home  of  Parents'  Place,  which  was  this  program  that 
Sue  had  started.   I  never  quite  thought  about  the  analogy 
here,  but  things  do  go  around  in  circles. 

It's  fantastic  that  she  did  that. 

So  she's  done  that,  and  she's  been  a  very  active  volunteer  in 
all  the  kids '  schools  and  a  lot  of  communal  agencies .   She 
sits  on  a  lot  of  boards.   Her  focus  has  mainly  been  early 
childhood  education,  and  teens.   Right  now  her  three  major 
focuses  are  1)  a  Head  Start  program,  which  our  congregation, 
Sherith  Israel,  adopted  in  the  Sunset  District.   There,  she 
organized  a  bunch  of  mostly  older  female  congregants  to  go 
down  and  read  each  week  to  these  children.   The  average  age  of 
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the  readers  is  probably  late  sixties.   These  women  go  down  for 
an  hour  a  week  and  read  children's  stories  to  these  three- 
year-olds,  who  mostly  live  in  families  where  they  don't  speak 
English  at  home.   She's  trying  to  get  the  kids  excited  about 
reading  and  in  English.   She  organized  a  library  there  and  is 
working  with  the  parents  to  get  them  to  take  out  books  and 
read  to  their  children  at  home.   That  has  been  very  successful 
and  has  gone  on  now  for  four  or  five  years. 

And  she  has  been  very  involved  in  the  Jewish  community. 
She  has  been  chairing  a  task  force  that  looked  at  what's 
available  for  Jewish  teens  in  San  Francisco.   With  the  help  of 
the  Federation  and  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  and 
originally  three  congregations--Sherith  Israel,  Emanu-El  and 
Beth  Sholom--they  have  put  together  a  unified  high  school.2 
All  three  synagogues  contributed  their  kids  to  a  Monday  night 
high  school  where  they  have  a  social  ingredient,  because  you 
suddenly  have  a  hundred  and  eighty  kids  and  a  lot  of  kids  you 
didn't  know.   It  has  been  wildly  successful.   Every  Monday 
they  have  more  kids  there  than  they  did  the  week  before. 
They've  now  expanded  that  program  to  Marin  and  the  Peninsula. 

Everybody  was  worried  about  the  fact  that  once  kids  were 
bar  or  bat  mitzvahed,  they  typically  dropped  out.  And  if  they 
didn't  drop  out  then,  they  dropped  out  two  or  three  years 
later  when  they  were  confirmed.   So  the  idea  was  to  come  up 
with  something  that  was  fun,  and  Sue  has  done  a  really  great 
job  helping  deal  with  all  the  politics  of  pulling  this  all 
together. 

But  she  spends  most  of  her  time  now  doing  oral  histories. 
She  worked- - 

She  worked  with  Bill  Lowenberg,  and  that  was  a  three-year 
effort.   Before  that,  she  worked  with  a  ninety-plus-year-old 
uncle  she  has  who  is  a  very  prominent  architect.  And  now 
she's  been  working  on  the  oral  history  for  a  ninety-seven- 
year-old  black  gentleman  who  she  met  one  day,  who  taught 
himself  to  read  and  write  in  his  sixties,  and  was  born  in 
Louisiana  and  has  a  fascinating  history.   Lately  she's  been 
doing  background  work  on  his  family  and  the  cities  where  he 
lived,  and  it  has  been  very  interesting.   It  has  been  very 
intellectually  satisfying  for  her,  and  who  knows  where  that 
will  go,  but  it  has  been  fun. 


2The  San  Francisco  Havurah 
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III   JEWISH  COMMUNITY  FEDERATION 
[Interview  2:  December  9,  1998]  /y 

Homewood  Terrace 


Glaser:      In  our  first  interview,  we  talked  about  your  background  and 
your  going  up  the  business  ladder.   Now  I  want  to  have  you 
tell  me  about  going  up  the  ladder  of  volunteer  activity. 

Rothenberg:   Okay. 

Glaser:      I  read  somewhere  that  you  first  connected  with  Brian  Lurie 
when  you  met  him  at  Dianne  Feinstein's  home.   What  were  you 
doing  at  Dianne  Feinstein's  home? 

Rothenberg:   When  Dianne  ran  for  the  board  of  supervisors  the  first  time, 
which  I  think  must  have  been  in  '69,  I  went  to  a  meeting  she 
had  of  a  bunch  of  young  people  who  she  was  trying  to  organize 
to  help  her  put  her  campaign  together.   That  was  the  first 
time  I  had  met  Brian.   He  had  just  recently  become  the  junior 
rabbi  at  Temple  Emanu-El.   That  started  a  long-term  friendship 
that  has  continued.   At  the  time  we  were  both  there  just 
trying  to  help  a  good  person  get  elected  to  office.   It  all 
sounds  rather  innocent  and  naive  today. 

But  a  few  years  later,  Brian  moved  to  New  York.   Then 
when  he  came  back  here,  he  reappeared  as  executive  director  of 
the  Federation  in  what  must  have  been  '74  or  '75.  When  he 
came  back,  he  started  reaching  out  to  a  bunch  of  his 
contemporaries,  trying  to  draw  them  into  Federation  life.   I 
remember  his  war  cry  then  was,  "Give  me  your  time  now,  and 
I'll  come  after  your  money  later."  We  all  thought  he  was 
joking,  of  course,  at  the  time,  but  he  fulfilled  that 
prophecy. 

Glaser:      And  your  first  activity  with  his  plans? 
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Rothenberg: 


Rothenberg: 


Glaser: 


Rothenberg: 


The  first  thing  he  lured  me  into  was  going  on  the  board  of  the 
old  Homewood  Terrace,  which  was  the  Jewish  orphanage.  At  that 
time  the  agency  had  been  around  for  many,  many  years,  and  it 
found  itself  in  the  position  of  having  sold  the  old  Homewood 
Terrace  property,  which  was  out  in  the  Avenues,  and  having 
instead  bought  a  series  of  homes  around  the  city  where  they 
were  running  group  homes.   The  intention  was  these  would  be 
group  homes  for  either  orphans  or  Jewish  children  coming  out 
of  troubled  families.   By  that  time,  there  were  almost  no 
Jewish  orphans . 

[tape  interruption] 

So  the  situation  the  Agency  was  facing  was  they  had  a 
population,  I  don't  know,  of  somewhere  between  forty  and  sixty 
children,  and  almost  none  of  them  were  Jewish.   They  were 
spending  a  significant  amount  of  money  providing  excellent 
care,  but  the  challenge  was  they  had  an  endowment  and  they  had 
all  this  property,  but  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  Jewish 
community,  this  wasn't  one  of  them. 

I  remember  sitting  at  a  board  meeting  once  and  going 
through  the  numbers,  and  it  turned  out  that  if  we  gave  each 
Jewish  child,  a  check  for  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars  a 
year  to  do  whatever  they  wanted  with  their  lives,  it  would 
have  been  much  cheaper  than  running  this  agency  for  the 
children  that  were  there.   We  were  taking  in  more  and  more 
disparate  populations,  just  to  justify  keeping  the  facility 
going. 

So  in  the  end,  I  led  a  group  that  ended  up  forcing- -it 
was  a  little  untidy- -the  merger  of  Homewood  Terrace  into  what 
is  today  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Services.   That's  when 
it  picked  up  the  name  Children's  Services. 

Why  was  that  untidy? 

Well,  because  the  old  guard  who  ran  the  agency  sort  of  wrapped 
themselves  around  the  tree,  if  you  will.   They  felt  they 
wanted  to  carry  on  this  agency,  which  had  had  a  glorious 
history  well  back  into  the  1870s  or  1880s.   The  challenge  here 
was  at  that  time,  Jewish  Family  Services  had  a  very  vibrant 
program  but  no  money.   Homewood  Terrace  had  a  lot  of  money  but 
really,  when  you  scratched  through  it  all,  no  program.   So  the 
notion  was  to  put  the  two  together  and  to  have  the  children's 
services  that  were  still  needed  by  the  population  at  Homewood 
Terrace  provided  by  Family  Service.   It  would  give  Family 
Service  what  was  a  $3  or  $4  million  endowment,  which  they 
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desperately  needed  at  that  time  because  they  had  no  endowment, 
and  those  were  big  dollars  back  then. 

We,  basically  with  Brian's  blessing  and  urging,  merged 
those  agencies  together  some  time  in—probably  '76  or  '77. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  trying  to  rationalize  the  providing 
of  services  on  some  kind  of,  if  you  will,  "a  business-like 
basis"  going  forward. 

Glaser:      Who  was  the  Family  Service  executive  at  that  time? 
Rothenberg:   His  name  was  Dr.  Crystal  and  I  don't  remember  his  first  name. 
Glaser:      David. 

Rothenberg:   I  think  it  was  David  Crystal.   He  ended  up  receiving  this 

enormous  bounty,  which  he  had  never  expected  and  I'm  not  sure 
knew  quite  what  to  do  with  it  when  it  came  in  the  door, 
because  he  wasn't  really  a  co-conspirator  in  this  process. 
But  it  certainly  strengthened  Jewish  Family  and  Children's 
Services.   Then  when  Dr.  Crystal  died  a  few  years  later  and 
Anita  Friedman  came  in,  it  gave  her  the  financial  footing  to 
start  really  growing  the  agency  in  a  lot  of  different  ways. 

Glaser:      Who  were  other  people  on  the  board  with  you? 

Rothenberg:   Well,  my  memory  doesn't  work  very  well  these  days,  but  I 

remember  there  were  several  people  who  had  been  partners  with 
Joe  Koret.   He  was  still  alive  but  had  sold  his  company,  I 
believe  to  Levi  Strauss.   I'm  staring  at  their  faces,  but  I 
don't  remember  their  names.   There  were  two  gentlemen  I  know 
who  had  been  Joe  Koret 's  associates,  and  there  were  some  other 
people.   But  it's  too  many  boards  ago,  I'm  afraid.   It's  quite 
foggy.   But  it  was  an  interesting  group  of  people. 

Glaser:      And  then  it  was  totally  phased  out  in  the  late  seventies. 

Rothenberg:   The  agency  was  merged  within  a  year  or  so.   For  the  first  year 
or  so,  they  continued  to  run  these  group  homes  while  they 
found  other  placements  for  the  children.  When  we  first  went 
into  Homewood  Terrace,  I  remember,  even  though  the  population 
was  perhaps  80  percent  non-Jewish,  they  still  had  a  policy  of 
never  asking  for  government  money.   So  even  though  for  most  of 
the  services  we  provided  to  these  children  we  could  have 
gotten  funding,  either  from  the  state  or  the  county,  there  was 
a  sort  of  moral  thing  that  this  was  a  carrying-on  of  the 
legacy  of  our  taking  care  of  our  own.   So  they  had  a  policy  at 
that  time  about  never  asking  for  money. 
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One  of  the  first  things  we  did  was  to  decide  that  if  we 
were  going  to  be  in  this  business  of  basically  helping  the 
state  by  taking  on  a  lot  of  non- Jewish  residents,  we  should  at 
least  be  seeking  what  funds  were  available.   It  helped  the 
agency's  finances  quite  a  bit  because  it  turned  out  most  of 
the  kids,  including  a  lot  of  the  Jewish  kids  we  were  taking 
care  of,  qualified  for  a  variety  of  funding  sources,  because 
we  were  in  effect  running  foster  homes  for  these  children. 

The  more  we  got  into  it,  the  more  we  realized  there  were 
lots  of  other  places  most  of  these  kids  could  go.   Also,  we 
questioned  whether  was  this  really  a  good  use  of  what  were 
then  very  limited  resources  in  the  Jewish  community?  That's 
when  we  started  down  this  road  of  first  analyzing  our  mission, 
then  looking  at  the  economics  of  the  mission.   The  decision  to 
merge  Homewood  Terrace  into  Family  Service  was  driven  by  the 
fact  that  there  were  in  fact  lots  of  families  who  needed  help, 
probably  more  than  the  individual  kids  who  we  were  sheltering. 

And  most  of  these  kids  weren't  even  from  the  Bay  Area. 
They  were  being  basically  shipped  in  from  other  places  in 
Northern  California  because  we  ran  an  incredible  service. 
Other  counties  would  hear  about  it,  and  they  didn't  even  have 
to  pay  for  it  [chuckling].   So  they  were  sending  their  kids 
down  to  us.   And  the  staff  was  taking  them  in  because  they 
viewed  their  job  as  keeping  the  beds  warm  with  problem 
children,  and  that's  what  we  did. 

So  it  was  the  beginning  of  going  from  the  old  days ,  where 
we  had  a  handful  of  agencies ,  all  of  whom  had  lovely 
historical  precedents,  and  beginning  to  think  through  what  the 
community  could  afford,  if  you  will,  going  forward,  and  where 
perhaps  there  were  greater  needs  than  the  historical 
continuance  permitted. 


Senior  Housing 


Glaser:      Where  did  you  go  from  there  in  your  volunteering? 

Rothenberg:   I  went  from  there,  I  believe,  to  Menorah  Park.   They  actually 
overlapped,  but  Menorah  Park  was  sort  of  conceived  in  the  mid- 
seventies  by  a  group  of  community  leaders  who  had  started 
buying  up  property  around  the  old  Jewish  Community  Center. 
The  building  actually  opened  in  '78  or  '79,  so  I  guess 
construction  probably  started  in  '77.   I  probably  got  involved 
in  '75  or  '76,  at  about  the  same  time,  because  there  was  quite 
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Glaser: 


a  concern  about  how  the  neighbors  would  react  to  the 
demolition  on  the  site. 

There  was  a  group  of  ten  houses,  most  of  which  did  not 
have  any  historical  importance,  a  few  of  which  did.   We  went 
through  a  few  years  of  very  tender  negotiations  with  the 
neighbors  and  various  groups  like  the  Heritage  Foundation,  who 
care  about  historic  homes,  et  cetera,  trying  to  work  out  a 
compromise  that  would  allow  us  to  remove  or  relocate  the  homes 
and  build  the  180  units  of  subsidized  independent  elderly 
housing  that  are  there  today. 

That  was  interesting  because  that  forced  me  to  get 
involved  with  a  lot  of  city  commissions  that  I  had  not  had 
much  experience  with  before.   At  that  time  we  had  a  number  of 
neighbors  who  were  vehemently  opposed  to  building  this 
project.   In  part  they  thought  it  was  too  big  a  project  for 
Sacramento  Street,  and  in  part  there  may  have  been  a  bit  of 
latent  anti-Semitism  in  it.   We  ended  up  sort  of  tip-toeing 
our  way  through  the  various  planning  processes  and  the 
historical  preservation  processes.   I  had  gotten  fairly 
involved  in  the  historical  preservation  community  at  that 
time. 

I  was  rather  disappointed  to  see  how  a  lot  of  fellow 
travelers  in  the  area  of  historic  preservation  felt  no 
obligation  to  deal  with  these  other  needs,  such  as  elderly 
housing  for  the  indigent.   But  in  the  process  my  job  was  to 
figure  out  a  way  for  us  to  get  through  the  planning  process 
and  to  deal  with  these  various  community  organizations.   We 
succeeded  in  the  end  in  doing  it.   We  relocated  two  Victorians 
from  the  site.   One  we  sold  to  someone  who  moved  it  to  the 
Haight,  and  another  one  we  moved  onto  California  Street,  where 
it  sits  today.   It's  called  Parents'  Place.   I've  already 
mentioned  it. 

Yes. 


Rothenberg:   It's  right  next  door  to  the  JCC.   It  used  to  be  on  Sacramento 
Street,  and  we  literally  turned  it  around  and  rolled  it  down 
the  hill.   I  remember  watching  it  one  day.   It  was  like 
playing  with  toys.   It  all  got  done  in  a  way  that  made  us 
proud.   I  think  next  year  we're  going  to  be  celebrating  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  Menorah  Park.   For  the  people  who 
live  there,  it  has  meant  a  lot. 

At  about  the  same  time  I  was  asked  to  go  on  the 
Redevelopment  Commission,  which  was  my  first  non-Jewish  thing. 
So  I  went  on  the  Redevelopment  Authority  for  about  six  months, 
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Glaser: 

Rothenberg: 

Glaser: 

Rothenberg: 


and  then  I  ended  up  going  to  work  for  then-Governor  Jerry 
Brown  in  Sacramento  as  the  secretary  of  business  and 
transportation.   I  went  through  this  brief--!  won't  call  it  a 
political,  flurry,  but  being  involved  with  a  lot  of  different 
political  agencies  all  at  once. 

When  I  came  back  from  Sacramento,  I  went  on  the  Port 
Commission.   When  this  ended  four  years  later,  I  decided  I  had 
had  enough  of  non- Jewish  community  politics. 

I  want  to  go  back  and  ask  you  some  more  about  Menorah  Park. 
Of  course.   Please. 


There  was  federal  funding  involved, 
in  getting  federal  funding? 


Was  there  any  difficulty 


Well,  the  way  it  worked  is  probably  two-thirds  of  the  site 
were  the  old  play  fields  of  the  Jewish  Community  Center,  so 
the  community,  if  you  will,  had  a  very  valuable  piece  of  land 
to  begin  with.   A  group  of  five  gentleman  called  themselves 
DROME  Associates.   It  stood  for  a  group  of  individuals:  each 
letter  stood  for  someone's  last  name  [Lloyd  Dinkelspiel,  Jr.; 
Irving  Rabin,  Barney  Osher,  Laurence  Myers,  Seymour  Ellison]. 
They  had  very  wisely,  over  five  or  six  years,  started  buying 
up,  whenever  they  turned  over,  the  houses  that  completed  the 
block. 

When  I  got  involved,  the  Federation  had  already  applied 
to  HUD  [Housing  and  Urban  Development]  for  funding.  At  that 
point  this  housing  program,  which  was  called  Section  VIII 
housing,  subsidized  rents  down  to,  I  think  it  was  20  to  25 
percent  of  your  income,  and  it  was  just  an  increasingly  rare 
commodity  to  have.   The  thought  at  the  time  was  that  it  would 
mostly  be  used  by  elderly,  widows  born  in  San  Francisco  who 
didn't  have  any  resources,  and  would  be  a  way  for  them  to  live 
with  dignity  on  their  Social  Security  until  the  point  at  which 
they  couldn't  live  on  their  own.   Then  there  would  be  some 
kind  of  a  hand-off  to  the  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged. 

What  is  sort  of  ironic  is  the  way  it  has  turned  out.   The 
project  today  is  about  75  percent  recent  Russian  emigres 
because  they're  the  poorest  of  the  poor.   HUD  has  continually 
lowered  the  allowable  income  limits.   The  rest  of  the 
residents  are  largely  non-Jews  because  as  part  of  our  HUD 
funding  we  agreed,  I  remember,  that  the  project  would  always 
be  at  least  15  or  20  percent  non-Jewish. 
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But  it  turned  out  that  we  ended  up  with  quite  a  mix  of 
individuals  who  at  one  time  spoke  something  like  twenty 
languages.   I  mean,  we  had  Vietnamese  who  didn't  speak 
English;  we  had  Cantonese  who  didn't  speak  English;  we  had 
some  Japanese;  we  had  a  number  of  African-Americans.   We  had  a 
whole  interesting  sort  of  multi-cultural  stew,  which  led  to 
some  interesting  translation  challenges  when  we  were  trying  to 
provide  services  to  those  people.   But  it  was  a  lot  of  fun. 

Glaser:      It  sounds  very  American. 

Rothenberg:   It  was  very  American.   I  don't  think  anybody  back  then 

envisioned  the  great  aliyah  that  would  come  from  the  Soviet 
Union  or  the  impact  that  would  have  on  Menorah  Park.   But 
basically  it  was  a  bit  of  a  nasty  brouhaha  when  it  was  built 
because  it  clearly  pitted  the  historic  preservationists,  who 
believed  in  preserving  old  buildings  at  any  cost,  against 
people  who  were  trying  to  deal  with  the  social  service  needs 
of  various  populations. 

A  lot  of  unfortunate  things  were  probably  said  on  both 
sides.   But  the  preservation  community,  which  had  been  really 
on  the  ascendancy  at  that  point,  did  themselves  a  great 
disservice  in  this  whole  process.   When  they  lost  at  the  local 
level,  we  had  a  state  hearing  before  the  Board  of  Historical 
Preservation.   Gigi  Platt,  who  was  then  the  chair  of  the 
Historical  Preservation  Commission  in  San  Francisco,  made  the 
statement  that  her  job  wasn't  worrying  about  old  people;  her 
job  was  worrying  about  old  houses. 

Once  those  words  came  out  of  her  mouth,  the  whole  thing 
sort  of  dissolved.   I  mean,  it  was  so  apparent  in  this  heat  of 
passion,  her  comment  was  so  clear  that  there  was  basically  no 
room  for  negotiation  on  this.   From  that  point  on,  we  started 
picking  up  supporters  pretty  quickly.   In  the  end,  the  state 
wrote  back  that  given  what  we  were  doing,  by  saving  the  two 
most  important  buildings,  they  saw  no  reason  to  stand  in  our 
way.  And  the  project  got  going  quite  quickly  after  that. 

Glaser:      That's  rather  ironic,  considering  that  the  Heritage  Foundation 
now  has  its  offices,  or  did  have — 

Rothenberg:  Did  then. 

Glaser:      --in  the  Haas-Lilienthal  House. 

Rothenberg:   Right.   In  fact,  I  was  on  the  board  of  Heritage  at  that  time, 
and  they  saw  no  contradiction  in  all  that.   I  remember  the 
Sunday  morning  that  we  tore  down  the  houses  we  weren't  going 
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to  save.   At  six  a.m.,  I  was  on  the  site  with  the  demolition 
crew.   They  revved  up  these  bulldozers,  and  literally  within 
about  ten  minutes  they  had  torn  down  six  or  seven  of  these 
homes.   It's  amazing  how  quickly  they  come  down.   Mrs.  Platt, 
who  lived  across  the  street  at  the  time,  who  was  the  head  of 
the  preservation  community,  came  screaming  out  of  her  house  in 
her  bed  robe  or  whatever  the  appropriate  term  would  be,  most 
upset  that  by  the  time  the  light  came  up  all  this  damage  had 
been  done. 

But  I  remember  that  when  the  city  granted  us  our 
demolition  permits,  she  hid  them  in  her  desk.   She  at  that 
time  had  offices  in  the  planning  department  and  somehow 
managed  to  get  herself  in  the  cycle  of  seeing  these  permits 
before  they  went  out.   We  had  to  have  someone  from  the 
commission  go  down  and  actually  pull  them  out  of  her  desk  and 
hand  them  to  us  so  that  we  could  get  on  with  our  work. 

But  it  was  an  unfortunate  thing.   And  it  was 
disappointing  that  it  really  hindered  the  true  enjoyment  of 
the  good  work  we  were  doing. 

Glaser:      Were  you  also  involved  in  the  development  of  the  new  Scott 
Street  senior  housing  project? 

Rothenberg:   In  a  sense  it  was  originally  my  idea,  but  I  have  to  give  full 
credit  to  Anita  Friedman.   When  the  negotiations  went  on  for 
the  merger  of  Mount  Zion  Hospital  with  UCSF,  I  was  sort  of 
keeping  an  eye  on  it  for  the  Federation.   I  begged  the  people 
that  were  actually  drafting  the  documents—especially  a  lawyer 
named  David  Melnick,  who  was  the  principal  negotiator  on 
behalf  of  Mount  Zion--to  leave  what  was  then  called  the 
doctors'  parking  lot  out  of  the  land  being  transferred  to 
UCSF. 

At  the  time  nobody  quite  knew  why  we  were  doing  that,  but 
my  hope  was  that  we'd  eventually  build  another  Menorah  Park 
type  structure.   Because  it  was  so  hard  to  assemble  a  site  in 
the  city—we  had  been  trying  for  years,  looking  at  various 
places — I  thought  if  we  already  owned  this  resource  we  should 
keep  it.  And  so  we  convinced  Mount  Zion  Health  Systems  to 
keep  that  as  part  of  their  corpus  after  they  separated  from 
the  hospital. 

For  a  few  years,  I  tried  to  convince  Brian,  and  then 
Wayne  Feinstein  was  with  us,  as  to  the  importance  of  doing 
something  there.   But,  of  course,  during  this  time  there  was  a 
real  drought  in  federal  funding,  and  so  nobody  really  got  very 
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excited  about  this.  Do  you  remember  when  the  merger  occurred 
with  Mount  Zion  Hospital? 

Glaser:      I  think  it  was  1990. 

Rothenberg:   Late  eighties,  early  nineties,  something  like  that.   A  few 
years  later,  when  it  was  clear  that  I  wasn't  going  to  be 
successful  with  this,  I  went  to  Anita,  who  is  a  neighbor  and 
an  old  friend.   I  said,  "You  know,  Anita,  there's  this  great 
site."   It  surrounded  her  building,  but  she  thought  UC  owned 
it.   I  said,  "You  know,  I've  always  wanted  to  do  another 
Menorah  Park  here.   I  don't  have  the  time  or  energy  to  throw 
at  this.   Would  you  just  add  this  to  what  you  want  to  do?" 

After  the  '89  quake  it  was  clear  that  JFCS  would  have  to 
tear  down  or  move  out  of  their  headquarters  because  it  was 
just  a  pile  of  bricks.   It  really  shook  quite  a  bit  in  the  '89 
earthquake.   I  suggested  to  her  that  as  she  started  thinking 
through  their  alternatives  for  Family  Service,  she  should  also 
think  about  the  larger  lot  and  what  could  be  done. 

We  talk  a  few  times  each  year,  and  lo  and  behold,  about 
two  years  later  she  came  back  to  me  with  her  plan  to  build 
Scott  Street,  which  was  going  to  be  more  congregate  care 
housing,  where  Menorah  Park  was  more  independent  housing. 
Menorah  Park's  tenants  being  a  bit  younger  and  more  active  on 
their  own,  needing  fewer  services. 

I've  got  to  give  her  credit.   She  let  nothing  stand  in 
her  way,  and  she  pushed  this  forward.   I  was  at  that  point 
just  someone  standing  on  the  corner,  admiring  what  was  going 
on.   Anita  has  the  delightful  habit  of  not  letting  things  get 
in  her  way  when  she  wants  to  do  something.   While  I  would  have 
been  pleased  if  it  could  have  somehow  been  a  merger  or  a 
combination  of  Menorah  Park  and  maybe  the  Jewish  Home  and 
Family  Service,  in  the  end  Family  Service  persevered  and 
orchestrated  this  joint  venture  with  Mount  Zion  Health 
Systems,  and  I  think  it's  great.   In  fact,  I've  been  talking 
with  my  mother,  who  just  moved  out  here,  about  her  being  one 
of  the  early  residents  of  Scott  Street  when  it  actually  opens 
in  the  year  2000.  We'll  see  how  that  plays  out. 
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IV   ISRAEL 


Project  Renewal  and  Overseas  Committee 


Glaser:      That  sounds  great.   In  1982,  you  went  to  Israel  with  Richard 
Goldman. 

Rothenberg:   Right. 

Glaser:      But  I  don't  know  if  you  had  any  Federation  activity  in  between 
Menorah  Park  and  that  1982  mission. 

Rothenberg:   I  don't  remember,  either.   Did  you  hang  onto  that  bio? 
Glaser:      You  weren't  on  the  board  yet. 

Rothenberg:   No,  I  wasn't.   But  in  1978  or  '79,  the  Federation  started 
experimenting  with  this  issue  of  looking  at  what  they  were 
doing  overseas.   This  was  at  Brian  Lurie's  instigation.   Brian 
at  that  time  was  just  beginning  to  become  an  articulate  critic 
of  how  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  and  the  Jewish  Agency  for 
Israel  used  the  funds  sent  abroad.   He  was  pushing,  together 
with  a  number  of  major  donors  in  our  community,  to  try  and 
focus  in  on  some  issues  that  we  thought  needed  addressing. 
The  Jewish  Agency  at  that  time  was  still  largely  trapped  in 
their  1920s  through  1960s  role,  of  landing  immigrants,  getting 
people  settled  in  Israel,  and  then  moving  them  on. 

We  felt  that  the  Agency  really  needed  to  look  at  the 
country  that  was  being  created  in  terms  of  Israel's  needs 
today,  and  particularly  the  challenge  of  getting  Israeli  Jews 
and  Israeli  Arabs  to  acknowledge  one  another.   Even  back  then 
there  was  the  already-burgeoning  division  between  the  secular 
and  religious  communities.  When  the  Federation  started--! 
want  to  say  it  was  in  "79--an  overseas  committee  to  start 
looking  at  our  funding  practices  abroad,  I  remember  going  to  a 
meeting.   It  was  chaired  by  Racky  Newman  or  Annette  Dobbs.   I 
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can't  remember  who.  Annette  may  have  been  the  second  chair  of 
that  committee. 

I  went  to  one  meeting,  and  I  just  found  it  hopelessly 
dull  because  everyone  was  talking  about  things  that  I  didn't 
understand.   I  had  not  been  to  Israel.  All  the  people  there 
were  people  who  had  traveled  there  a  lot  and  knew  all  the 
acronyms,  and  I  didn't  have  a  clue.   So  I  dropped  off  that 
committee.   I  think  I  went  to  a  meeting  or  two,  and  then, 
because  of  travel  and  some  other  things,  I  didn't  stay. 

I  can't  remember  whether  I  went  back  on  the  committee 
either  just  after  I  went  with  Dick  or  just  before.   I  think  it 
might  have  been  just  after  that  I  went  back  on  the  overseas 
committee.   That  started  a  whole  new-- 


Glaser: 


Excuse  me. 
1983. 


I  thought  the  overseas  committee  was  formed  in 


Rothenberg:   That's  actually  not  right.   There  was  actually  a  committee  we 
had  before  the  formal  overseas  committee  that  was  called 
Project  Renewal.1 

Glaser:      Okay.   Sorry  I  interrupted  you. 

Rothenberg:   No,  no,  that's  all  right.   So  early  on  we  decided  we  needed  to 
begin  looking  at  what  we  did  in  Israel  with  the  same  kind  of 
focus  as  how  we  spent  monies  in  the  U.S.  or  in  the  Bay  Area, 
which  was  historically  not  the  way  the  Jewish  community 
worked.   Historically,  you  trusted  the  "mother  ship"  in  New 
York  to  worry  about  how  monies  got  spent  abroad,  and  the  local 
communities  worried  about  local  funding. 

What  ended  up  happening  was  we  started  a  local  process, 
and  a  program  started  (probably  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighties)  in  Israel  called  Project  Renewal.   It  was  a  way  to 
tie  together  individual  Jewish  communities  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  with  individual  communities  in  Israel.   Project  Renewal 
was  the  first  time  that  we  had  tried  to  interest  a  large  group 
of  people  in  our  community  into  getting  to  know  people  on  the 
ground  in  Israel  and  beginning  to  understand  their  problems. 
Next  we  began  to  allocate  funds  directly  from  here  to 
individual  projects  there.   The  paymaster  was  still  the  Jewish 
Agency,  but  we  were  really  doing  much  of  the  funding  decisions 
away  from  the  Agency. 


JProject  Renewal  was  formed  in  1978  and  the  overseas  committee  in  1983. 


It  was  the  beginning  of  what  today  is  a  much  more  active 
effort  of  trying  to  get  as  many  people  among  our  donor  group 
as  we  could  to  really  understand  the  benefits  from  these 
funds.   To  get  them  involved  in  knowing  people  in  Israel  not 
only  as  the  recipients  of  our  money  but  as  friends  and  as 
professional  colleagues.   It  has  led  to,  for  those  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  it,  to  a  real  broadening  of  their  interest, 
both  in  Israel  and,  in  many  cases,  in  things  Jewish,  which 
they've  learned  about  on  trips  to  Israel. 

Glaser:      What  was  there  about  Project  Renewal  that  made  you  go  into  it 
originally,  even  though  later  you  dropped  out? 

Rothenberg:   The  first  time  I  went  was  because  Brian  had  asked  me  to  go  to 
a  meeting.   But  when  I  went  on  this  trip  with  Dick  Goldman,  we 
were  up  on  the  Lebanese  border.   This  was  literally  a  few 
weeks  before  the  1982  war  in  Lebanon.   We  were  all  quite 
struck  with  the  abject  poverty  of  the  Jews  living  in  Kiryat 
Shmona,  about  five  miles  south  of  the  Lebanese  border.   Plus 
the  fact  that  they  were  getting  shelled  all  the  time. 

We  couldn't  understand  why  people  would  stay  there.   Why 
people  would  subject  themselves  and  their  families  to  this 
constant  danger,  when  the  reward,  if  you  call  it  that,  when 
there  was  peace,  was  a  life  that  was  driven  by  poverty  and 
isolation,  because  at  that  time  the  roads  to  the  north  were 
very  poor.   You  really  sacrificed  culturally,  economically,  in 
every  way  you  can  imagine,  by  living  up  there.   Most  of  the 
people  who  lived  in  Kiryat  Shmona  at  the  time  were  religious 
Jews  who  had  come  largely  from  Morocco,  Syria  or  Iraq.   They 
had  all  been  settled  in  the  northern  area,  in  the  early  and 
mid-fifties.   It  sounds  so  innocent  to  say  it  now,  but  they 
felt  this  was  their  patriotic  duty,  that  they  were  the  last 
true  Zionists  and  were  trying  to  help  create  this  fact  on  the 
ground  called  Israel.   They  were  prepared,  to  a  large  extent, 
to  risk  their  lives  to  keep  the  state  safe. 

When  we  got  up  there,  we  decided  that  there  had  to  be 
better  ways  to  better  integrate  Kiryat  Shmona  into  the  rest  of 
Israel.  Ways  that,  with  very  few  dollars,  we  could  make  a 
difference  in  the  lives  of  the  people  who  were  living  there. 
We  were  all  just  taken  aback  at  the  enormous  humility  of  the 
folks.   They  didn't  view  themselves  as  heroes,  but  we 
certainly  did. 

What  was  clear  from  the  first  time  we  visited  was  that 
what  they  desperately  needed  were  jobs.   There  was  no  real 
economic  base  up  there.   So  we  came  back  from  that  trip 
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thinking  about  that,  and  that's  when  I  re-engaged  with  the 
overseas  committee. 

About  two  years  later,  we  launched  an  initiative  in  the 
area  of  economic  development  through  the  Federation,  through 
the  overseas  committee,  which  is  probably  one  of  my  proudest 
hours  personally.   That  was  when  I  came  up  with  an  idea  to 
gradually  change  life  in  Kiryat  Shomona.   I  went  back  the  next 
year  on  a  mission  led  by  Annette  Dobbs,  the  famous  Golden 
Tears  Mission.   Annette  at  that  point  was  the  chairman  of  our 
committee;  I  don't  think  she  was  president  of  the  Federation 
yet.  We're  meeting  with  the  village  elders,  and  this  place 
was  still  run  like  a  Moroccan  town,  where  basically  the  elders 
of  the  community  called  the  shots  and  elected  the  mayor.   The 
prior  mayor  had  just  gone  to  jail  for  dipping  into  the 
municipal  well  or  something  like  that. 


Rothenberg:   We  met  with  this  delegation,  and  somehow  my  memory  tells  me 

some  of  them  might  have  still  been  in  semi-Arab  dress  at  that 
point.   We  were  meeting  in  the  basement  of  the  community 
center,  the  Matnass,  in  Kiryat  Shmona.   They  were  still 
getting  shelled  occasionally,  so  the  bomb  shelter  was  not  only 
the  safest  place,  but  the  most  convenient  to  have  a  meeting. 

We  had  just  adopted  Kiryat  Shmona  as  our  community,  and 
we  were  asking  them  what  they  would  like  us  to  do.   The  elder, 
through  a  translator,  told  us  that  what  he  wanted  us  to  do  was 
give  them  a  Hewlett-Packard  semiconductor  plant. 

Glaser:  A  plant? 
Rothenberg:  A  plant. 
Glaser:  A  whole  plant? 

Rothenberg:   He  had  been  reading  business  magazines,  and  thought  that  a 
plant  could  create  several  thousand  jobs  in  one  fell  swoop. 
The  biggest  problem  they  had  in  these  large  Sephardic  families 
was  that  as  soon  as  their  children  got  an  education  they  all 
moved  away.   They  moved  to  Haifa  or  Tel  Aviv  or  Jerusalem, 
because  to  get  an  education  they  had  to  go  somewhere  else. 
Then  they  realized  that  going  back  to  Kiryat  Shmona  would  keep 
them  from  being  able  to  use  the  education  that  they  had  just 
received. 

So  they  wanted  to  come  up  with  more  sophisticated  jobs  in 
their  hometown  so  these  extended  families  could  stay  together, 


Glaser: 


Rothenberg: 


because  it  was  breaking  up  these  large  families.   We  were  all 
quite  taken  aback  by  this.   We  were  all  touched,  but  we  felt 
so  helpless  because  there  was  nothing  we  could  do.   I'll  never 
forget  Annette  telling  these  people  that  this  just  wasn't 
something  we  could  help  them  with. 

The  head  man  at  the  time  got  very  upset  and  started 
rattling  on,  it  was  probably  in  Hebrew,  at  Annette.   But  you 
could  tell  that  he  was  really  bummed.   And  Annette,  who  is  the 
kindest,  gentlest,  most  giving  soul  on  earth,  just  broke  down 
and  started  crying  because  she  felt  so  badly  that  we  had  come 
all  this  way,  that  they  had  so  misunderstood—their 
expectations  were  so  out  of  proportion  to  our  abilities  to 
help  them,  and  she  felt  badly  that  A)  we  wanted  to  help  them 
but  B)  what  they  wanted  belittled  anything  we  could  do  for 
them. 

We  ended  up  with  what  we  later  called  the  "golden  tears." 
Once  Annette  started  crying,  these  old  gentlemen  just  went 
apoplectic.   They  were  so  embarrassed  by  their  behavior 
because,  of  course,  it's  an  ancient  Arab  tradition  to  welcome 
guests,  et  cetera.   That  was  when  it  finally  clicked  that  they 
had  gone  overboard.   They  were,  in  effect,  abusing  our 
friendship  and  our  company  by  making  these  demands  that  they 
thought,  knowing  that  all  Americans  were  very  rich,  should  be 
easy  for  us  to  dispense.   But  in  fact,  it  was  way  outside  of 
anything  possible 

I'm  surprised  they  even  knew  about  Hewlett-Packard. 

Back  then  chips  were  just  starting  to  happen.   The  HP 
calculator  was  the  hottest  thing  around.   Obviously,  someone 
in  town  was  getting  Business  Week.   But  we  just  couldn't  get 
over  this  because  it  was  fascinating.   But  it  led  to  some 
interesting  dialogue  after  that. 

About  that  same  time,  Bank  Hapoalim,  which  is  the  largest 
Israeli  bank,  was  opening  an  office  in  San  Francisco.   They 
came  to  the  Federation  and  asked  for  help  in  getting  to  know 
Jewish  businessmen  and  trying  to  network. 

I  was  a  banker,  and  I  decided  we'd  put  two  and  two 
together  and  make  five.   I  went  to  Bank  Hapoalim  and  said,  "We 
want  to  start  a  loan  fund  in  northern  Israel.  You  have  a 
bunch  of  branches  in  northern  Israel,  but  you're  hated  in 
northern  Israel  because  you're  viewed  as  the  enemy."   Bank 
Hapoalim  was  owned  by  the  kibbutz  movement,  and  they  basically 
were  viewed  as  the  enemy  of  what  were  called  the  development 
towns,  like  Kiryat  Shmona,  where  these  very  poor  people  lived. 
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I  said,  "I've  got  a  deal  for  you.   We'll  do  a  package 
deal  here.   We'll  help  introduce  you  around  San  Francisco. 
We'll  even  move  some  of  the  Federation's  deposits  to  Bank 
Hapolim.   But  in  return  you  have  to  help  us  with  a  loan  fund 
in  Israel,  because  we  want  to  run  it  out  of  your  branch  in 
Kiryat  Shmona.   We'll  put  up  $100,000;  you  have  to  put  up 
$200,000.   We  don't  want  any  interest  on  our  money;  we  want 
you  to  charge  the  lowest  possible  interest  on  your  money. 
We'll  hire  someone  from  the  town  to  go  out  and  find  people  who 
are  worthy  of  getting  loans  and  to  write  up  business  plans,  et 
cetera.   We'll  run  it  through  a  process,  and  we'll  each  have 
an  equal  number  of  votes  in  this  special  loan  committee.   Our 
key  objective  is  going  to  be  buying  capital  equipment  that 
will  create  jobs  because  there's  no  other  reason  for  people  to 
stay  there.   And  we  want  to  encourage  entrepreneurs." 

The  problem  in  Israel  at  that  time  was  you  couldn't 
borrow  money  unless  you  had  money,  because  you  had  to  put  up 
collateral.   Most  of  these  people  didn't  have  collateral,  and 
the  interest  rates  were  very  high.   Interest  rates  were  in  the 
high  teens  and  low  twenties.   And  so  we  put  together  this 
program.   I  think  when  we  started  it,  the  loans  were  available 
at  8  or  9  percent,  so  this  was  a  gift  from  the  gods  for  people 
that  qualified. 

We  found  a  very  talented  young  Rumanian  woman  who  also 
spoke  Russian,  which  wasn't  that  relevant  at  that  time,  but 
whose  husband  was  one  of  the  local  entrepreneurs.   He  was  in 
the  metal  working  business  making  parts  for  Israeli  aircraft. 
He  was  also,  I  believe,  Rumanian.   They  were  sort  of  the  young 
star  couple  in  town.   She  had  run  a  little  software  company, 
and  she  thought  this  was  going  to  be  nice,  to  help  her 
brethren.   She  was  a  charming  young  woman.   But,  of  course,  we 
were  all  young  at  that  time. 

She  started  calling  on  local  residents,  and  advertising 
in  the  local  newspapers.   Over  time  we  started  getting  loan 
requests.   Originally,  the  loans  had  to  be  paid  off  in  a  year, 
and  then  we  realized  that  was  probably  too  demanding.   So  we 
made  them  for  two  or  three  years.  As  of  last  summer,  when  we 
ended  the  loan  fund  (we  merged  it  into  the  Koret  Loan  Fund) , 
we  had  made  somewhere  between  $3  and  $4  million  worth  of  loans 
from  this  little  pot  of  original  money,  plus  a  little  more  but 
not  much.   We  had  never  lost  a  penny,  and  we  created  a  job  for 
about  each  $5000  we  lent.   In  most  communities,  what  you'll 
discover  is  it  takes  $5,000  to  $25,000  worth  of  grants  to 
create  a  job.   So  we  felt  very  clever  being  able  to  put  this 
together. 
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When  we  started  pushing  the  loan  fund  idea,  the  Israeli 
government  was  very  opposed  to  what  we  were  doing,  as  was  the 
UJA  [United  Jewish  Appeal] ,  because  they  felt  we  were  moving 
American  Jewish  philanthropy  in  a  very  dangerous  direction. 
They  thought  the  kind  of  direct  involvement  we  wanted, 
literally  day  by  day,  in  the  philanthropy  we  were  doing,  would 
get  in  the  way  of  the  accepted  historical  pattern,  which  was 
for  people  in  the  Diaspora  sending  their  checks  and  trusting 
the  people  in  leadership  in  these  organizations  to  worry  about 
its  distribution.   They  thought  our  desire  to,  as  they  put  it, 
to  keep  strings  on  these  dollars  and  watch  where  they  went, 
could  lead  to  a  lot  of  trouble.   It  could  create  a  mutiny  that 
over  time  might  destroy  the  UJA  system.   They  may  or  may  not 
have  been  right.   Who  knows?   Only  time  will  tell. 

But  the  UJA  was  quite  upset  with  us ,  and  they  arranged 
for  the  Israeli  government  to  be  equally  uncooperative.   We 
thought  we'd  be  welcomed  as  conquering  heroes,  and  it  was 
quite  the  opposite.   We  got  the  big  chill  in  a  major  way. 
Everybody  kept  coming  up  with  tax  problems;  they  wouldn't  let 
us  get  started.   It  got  to  be  quite  messy.   In  the  end  we  got 
around  it,  in  part  by  teaming  up  with  Bank  Hapoalim  because 
they  had  some  political  muscle.  Also  an  old  friend  of  ours, 
Arnon  Gafney,  was  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  Israel  at  the 
time.  Arnon  approved  some  rules  to  help  us  with  some  currency 
conversion  issues. 

But  when  we  couldn't  get  the  official  sanction  in  Israel 
to  start  this  loan  fund,  we  approached  Haifa  University,  which 
was  active  in  the  Northern  Galilee,  and  asked  them  if  they'd 
be  our  paymaster  and  run  this  program  for  us .   The  moment  the 
word  got  around  Israel  that  we  had  found  a  willing  partner  to 
front  this  program,  suddenly  all  the  other  barriers  came  down. 
It  became  very  clear  that  we  were  going  to  do  it  with  or 
without  the  official  support  of  the  Israeli  philanthropic  or 
government  organizations .   Suddenly  all  our  problems  went 
away. 

But  for  a  few  years  after  that,  whenever  we'd  go  to  any 
organized  UJA  meetings,  we  would  get  the  cold  shoulder  in 
spades  because  people  were  so  offended  that  we  were,  as  they 
call  it,  making  our  own  shabbos .  You  know,  going  away  from 
the  group  activity.  What  happened,  though,  was  over  the  next 
two  or  three  years  our  success,  though  incremental — we're 
talking  about  small  dollars—was  so  obvious  that  first  the 
government  decided  that  this  wasn't  a  bad  idea,  and  then  they 
started  mimicking  us  all  over  the  state.   Finally,  the  UJA 
decided  that  maybe  this  was  the  future,  so  they  started 
setting  up  ever  larger  loan  funds  throughout  Israel  to  do  this. 
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Glaser: 
Rothenberg: 


And  so  we  ran  the  program  for  thirteen  years  and  this 
past  summer  merged  it  with  the  Koret  Foundation,  which  had  a 
much  larger  fund  in  Israel  doing  larger  loans.   We  approached 
them  about  putting  these  loan  funds  together  because  it  would 
save  us  quite  a  bit  of  administrative  expense.   We  never 
started  this  fund  to  run  it;  we  started  it  to  test  it.   And 
then  it  was  so  painless,  we  just  kept  it  going.   But  usually 
we'd  just  start  things  and  then  let  them  launch  on  their  own, 
and  we  thought  it  was  time  to  move  on. 

But  that  was,  without  a  doubt,  clearly  our  one  big 
contribution  to  this  whole  San  Francisco /Israel  effort. 

Sounds  great.   Was  this  program  under  Project  Renewal? 

It  was  part  of  Project  Renewal.   It  was  run  under  the  overseas 
committee,  but  essentially  we  designed  it  to  be  a  self-winding 
watch,  if  you  will,  because  of  our  deal  with  Bank  Hapoalim. 
Their  branch  manager  oversaw  it  in  Kiryat  Shmona;  there  were 
other  branches  that  could  accept  applications.   We  had  this 
lovely  woman,  Dorit  Blauvstein,  whose  name  is  impossible  to 
spell,  who  operated  it  for  us. 

And  then  we  had  an  advisory  committee.   We  found  several 
willing,  young,  Israeli  entrepreneurs,  who  mostly  lived  in 
Jerusalem  or  Tel  Aviv,  who  were  prepared  to  go  to  the 
meetings.   They  would  actually  drive  up  to  Kiryat  Shmona, 
which  is  not  an  easy  drive—it's  like  a  three-and-a-half  hour 
drive—every  other  month  to  sit  on  this  loan  committee.   And 
whenever  the  bank  was  being  too  banky,  they  would  beat  them 
up.   It  was  great. 

One  fellow  in  particular,  named  Leo  Osheroff ,  runs  the 
major  art  supply  company  in  Israel.   He  was  from  Miami,  made 
aliyah  in  '52,  and  got  very  excited  about  the  loan  fund.   In 
the  end,  he  was  probably  our  secret  weapon.   He  felt  guilty 
that  he  had  gone  to  Israel  to  be  a  Zionist  and  had  made  a  lot 
of  money.   Given  the  lack  of  philanthropic  tradition  in 
Israel,  he  didn't  quite  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

When  we  finally  met  Leo,  we  realized  that  we  thought  a 
lot  alike,  and  he  just  took  this  idea  under  his  wing  and 
convinced  a  few  of  his  other  successful  entrepreneurial 
friends  to  be  part  of  it.   They  did  a  great  job,  working  with 
the  bank  to  liberalize  the  bank's  thinking  about  who  they  lent 
money  to,  but  more  importantly,  mentoring  the  individual 
businesses  we  were  lending  to. 
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Each  year  when  we'd  go  there  during  the  summer,  we'd 
visit  everyone  who  had  gotten  a  loan.   It  ran  the  gamut  from 
young  army  types  who  started  the  first  trucking  service  in  the 
north,  to  people  who  started  a  machine  shop,  to  a  very  adroit 
Syrian  entrepreneur  who  subcontracted  the  making  of  shoes . 
There's  a  kibbutz  there  called  Mordechai,  and  Mordechai  is 
famous  for  making  shoes  that  look  a  lot  like  the  Danish  shoes 
with  the  wooden  platforms,  and  they  make  various  rubber  boots. 
It's  a  big  business  there.   As  the  kibbutz  was  booming,  they 
wanted  to  subcontract  out  the  garbage  work,  the  work  that  was 
smelly  or  whatever. 

So  this  Syrian  entrepreneur,  with  a  loan  from  us,  started 
what  we  would  call  a  sheltered  workshop  in  Kiryat  Shmona. 
Elderly,  disabled,  and  some  young  mothers  work  three-  or  four- 
hour  shifts,  molding  the  rubber  or  plastic  soles  for  these 
boots  or  these  shoes.   You  went  in  there  and  it  was  really 
Rube  Goldberg  stuff,  but  the  guy  did  very  well.   He  employed 
like  twenty- five  people,  up  from  zero.   And  everybody  loved  it 
because  the  mothers  could  be  home  when  the  kids  got  home.   The 
elderly  liked  it  because  they  didn't  have  energy  to  work  a 
whole  day,  and  the  disabled  liked  it.   I  mean,  it  was  a  real 
blessing  to  watch. 

But  it  just  took  a  process  to  allow  local  ingenuity  to 
rise  to  the  top.  And  we  saw  this  in  a  lot  of  different  ways. 
The  only  loan  that  we  ever  made  that  was  a  big  mistake  was 
when  we  made  a  loan  to  a  Jewish-Spanish  immigrant,  who  came  to 
Sfad,  which  is  a  big  town  just  below  Kiryat  Shmona.   He  wanted 
to  build  an  Iberian  restaurant  to  honor  the  Spanish  tradition. 
We  weren't  involved  in  this,  but  he  got  the  biggest  loan  the 
fund  had  ever  made.   And,  of  course,  he  got  into  trouble.   In 
the  end  I  don't  think  we  lost  any  money  on  it,  because  we  had 
gotten  some  of  his  relatives  to  guarantee  the  loan  or 
something.   I  can't  remember  how  we  did  it.   But  it  was  really 
scary. 

I  remember  one  summer  we  went  along  with  our  staff  to 
this  restaurant.   They  gave  us  this  great  lunch  and  brought 
out  the  belly  dancers  and  really  treated  us  like  visiting 
royalty.   I  was  sitting  at  a  table  with  two  senior  officers 
from  Bank  Hapoalim  and  this  entrepreneur.   During  lunch  the 
glances  between  them  were  really  ugly.   They  kept  making  angry 
remarks  to  one  another  in  Hebrew.   Usually  the  deal  was  when 
there  was  a  group  around  that  spoke  English,  you  did 
everything  in  English.   So  I  knew  something  was  going  wrong, 
but  I  didn't  know  what,  but  you  could  just  feel  the  tension 
rising.   This  was  going  to  be  a  fist  fight  in  no  time  flat. 
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Afterward  I  dragged  aside  one  of  the  Bank  of  Hapoalim 
people  who  was  a  senior  vice  president,  and  I  said,  "I'm 
missing  something  here.  What's  going  on?"  He  said,  "This  guy 
is  turning  out  to  be  a  giant  crook.   He's  behind  on  his 
payments,"  da-da-da,  da-da-da.   I  said,  "Well,  how  come  no  one 
told  us?"  He  said,  "Well,  we've  had  such  a  brilliant  track 
record  here,  we've  never  had  a  single  embarrassment,  and  now 
we  all  reach  and  make  the  biggest  loan  we've  ever  made,  and 
this  guy- -we  don't  know  where  he's  going,  but  it  doesn't  look 
good." 

So  I  reminded  the  owner  of  the  restaurant  about  how 
embarrassing  this  confrontation  was  going  to  be  in  front  of 
all  the  Americans.   He  insisted  that  his  restaurant  would  do 
well.   He  had  made  every  mistake.   It  was  meant  for  tour  bus 
loads,  but  it  was  on  a  busy  street  where  you  couldn't  park  a 
bus,  and  one  thing  after  another. 

So  we've  had  all  these  little  experiences  as  we've  gone 
down  the  road,  but  net-net,  it  was  a  very  exciting  time.   It 
was  one  of  the  few  times  where  I  could  take  my  professional 
skills  and  really  use  them  in  a  way  that  made  a  difference, 
and  made  a  difference  far  beyond  whatever  financial  help  I 
could  have  made  to  a  situation.   My  experience  has  been  that 
for  most  people  who  get  involved  in  Jewish  philanthropy,  the 
more  they  can  use  their  innate  skills  in  a  way  that  they  can 
really  relate  to,  giving  provides  them  with  a  really  lasting 
sense  of  gratification,  far  beyond  whatever  financial 
contribution  they  can  share. 


Glaser: 


Rothenberg: 


Glaser: 


Rothenberg: 


You  went  on  the  Federation  board  in  1984. 
committee  your  big  assignment? 


Was  the  overseas 


Originally.   We  were  on  the  overseas  committee  for  quite  a 
while,  and  then — 

You  were  chairman  in  '89? 

I'll  take  your  word  for  that.   I  was  chairman  for  two  or  three 
years.   Then  I  became  treasurer  of  the  Federation  and  started 
moving  off  into  some  other  directions.   But  I  always  found 
what  we  did  in  Israel  very  interesting  because  it  was  above 
whatever  local  Jewish  politics  we  had  to  deal  with  here.   In  a 
neat  way  it  allowed  me  to  avoid  most  of  those  other  political 
apparatuses  at  the  national  level- -there  I  could  just  be  a 
bull  in  a  china  shop  in  my  own  delightful  way.   In  most  of  the 
other  jobs,  there  were  lots  of  other  things  you  had  to  be 
sensitive  to.   This  allowed  me  to  do  something  that  really 
meant  something. 
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Fundraising 


Glaser:      Did  the  overseas  committee  take  on  the  study  of  the  Jewish 
Agency? 

Rothenberg:   Yes.   Prior  to  my  getting  involved,  or  maybe  about  the  same 

time.   Brian  was  trying  to  get  our  community  to  focus  more  on 
how  the  Jewish  Agency  worked.   Part  of  that  was  just  Brian. 
Part  of  it  was  the  fact  that  he  had  a  number  of  friends  in 
Israel  who  were  a  lot  of  the  leading  liberal  thinkers,  who 
really  felt  to  some  extent  the  Jewish  Agency  was  doing  the 
country  a  disservice  and  had  created  a  patronizing  history  and 
tradition  that  really  needed  to  be  looked  at  thoroughly. 

Brian  was  convinced  that  this  was  our  community's 
calling.   So  with  Brian  carrying  the  flag  in  front  of  us,  we 
got  involved  trying  to  open  up  the  Jewish  Agency  to  a  lot  more 
American,  but  particularly  non-Israeli,  influence.   Since  the 
bulk  of  the  funds  the  Jewish  Agency  raised  every  year  came 
from  the  States,  we  were  trying  to  make  sure  that  there  were  a 
lot  of  Americans  involved  in  the  oversight  process  to 
redistribute  funds  away  from  a  lot  of  the  Agency's  historical 
tasks  to  a  lot  more  of  the  day-to-day  needs  that  we  thought 
were  important  today. 

I  think  to  a  large  extent  over  the  next  ten  years  we  did 
this,  for  a  variety  of  reasons.   One  reason  was  it  was  clear 
that  you  needed  to  get  a  broader  group  of  Americans  involved 
in  Jewish  philanthropy.   At  the  time,  the  trend  was  that 
interest  in  sending  money  abroad  was  beginning  to  fade  because 
a  lot  of  the  younger  donors  didn't  relate  to  Israel.   The 
older  donors  related  to  Israel  either  because  of  their  own 
experiences  as  Holocaust  survivors  or  as  Jews  in  communities 
watching  with  horror  what  happened  during  the  Holocaust, 
during  World  War  II  and  the  aftermath.   For  the  generation 
that  witnessed  the  birth  of  the  State  of  Israel—for  many 
American  Jews—this  was  a  very  defining  moment. 

For  people  who  were,  let's  say,  fifty  or  over,  ten  years 
ago  their  identification  with  Israel  was  almost  visceral.   It 
was  a  very  emotional  one,  and  it  represented  rescue  and 
renewal  and  all  of  this.  Younger  people,  and  it  has  continued 
to  this  day,  needed  to  be  convinced  intellectually  that  they 
should  be  sending  their  money  abroad,  as  opposed  to  either 
using  it  for  local  Jewish  needs,  if  they  care  about  Jewish 
needs,  or  increasingly  the  competition  that  has  developed 
between  other  local  civic  and  cultural  organizations  and 
Jewish  needs. 
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For  example,  the  museums,  the  ballet,  the  symphony,  the 
arts—all  of  these  causes,  over  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
have  gone  through  a  very  clever  marketing  rebirth,  if  you 
will.   They  were  all  suddenly  marketing  to  generous  Jews,  who 
in  the  past  would  never  think  about  doing  these  things  until 
they  had  fulfilled  their  Jewish  obligations.   Increasingly, 
these  civic  organizations  were  actually  much  more  astute  at 
fundraising  and  were  much  cleverer  at  donor  cultivation  than 
organizations  like  the  Federation. 

Federation  was  used  to  a  tradition  where  people  would  be 
brought  up  from  childhood  on  the  notion  of  giving.   As  people 
had  more,  we  expected  them  to  give  more.   With  these  competing 
charitable  groups—you  know,  you  got  a  building  with  your  name 
on  it,  or  a  chair  with  your  name  on  it,  or  you  got  to  sit  next 
to  the  mayor,  or  whatever.   Basically,  I  think  the  Jewish 
community  didn't  see  coming  the  proliferation  of  causes  that 
would  compete  with  Jewish  giving.   They  assumed  the  Jewish 
giving  was  so  ingrained  at  "x"  percent  of  people's  income, 
that  giving  wouldn't  be  shopped,  if  you  will. 

What  has  happened,  certainly  over  the  last  five  years  and 
probably  over  the  last  ten  years,  is  that  more  and  more  each 
year  when  the  Federation  begins  a  campaign,  donors  are  sort  of 
thinking,  "Gee,  who  do  I  want  to  give  to?"  Or  "Do  I  want  to 
reallocate  what  I  did  last  year?"  As  opposed  to  just  having 
people  well-trained  to  give  annually  increasing  gifts  to 
Federation.   The  projects  like  Project  Renewal  and  the 
Federation's  other  work  in  Israel  has  been  geared  to 
particularly  help  younger  people  relate  to  the  Israel  that's 
there  today.   Not  to  a  photo  image  or  movie  image  of  Charlton 
Heston  or  Paul  Newman  or  whoever  you  want,  saving  masses  of 
poor  Jews . 

I  think  donors  today  are  to  some  degree  less  romantic  and 
certainly  more  cynical  about  making  their  own  decisions.   This 
has  caused  a  whole  re-think  that  is  still  going  on  across 
America  as  to  what  people  do  in  philanthropy.  At  the  same 
time,  we've  had  this  whole  rebirth  in  the  Bay  Area  of  Jewish 
life,  with  lots  of  new  and  old  Jewish  organizations  needing 
funding.   I  think  it's  actually  a  very  healthy  problem  to 
have,  when  people  are  trying  to  decide  whether  they  want  to 
give  more  to  rebuild  the  San  Francisco  JCC  and  maybe  cut  a 
gift  that  would  go  somewhere  else.  At  least  it  shows  people 
care  about  Jewish  things.   I  consider  that  a  success  right 
there. 

Others  would  say,  "This  is  terrible.   The  campaign  has  to 
keep  going  up  every  year.   It  shows  we're  failing."  I  don't 
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think  that's  the  case  at  all.   I  think  you  just  have  to  be 
clear  on  which  battle  you're  trying  to  fight.   I  think  our 
challenge  is  how  to  make  people  proud  they're  Jewish,  at 
whatever  level,  whether  that's  culturally  or  religiously,  if 
there's  going  to  be  a  Jewish  community  down  the  road. 

And  so  I  think  the  things  we're  doing  in  Israel  is 
healthy,  but  it  can  backfire  because  sometimes  people  go  over 
there  and  they  don't  like  what  they  see.   They  may  feel  that 
Israelis  are  arrogant  because  the  people  they  met  they  didn't 
get  along  with.   Or  they  get  all  caught  up  in  the  dynamic 
between  the  Israelis  and  the  Palestinian  community.  When 
you're  there,  it's  very  different  than  when  you  read  about 
something  in  The  New  York  Times  here.   But  if  you  go  into  it 
without  any  background- -since  most  Jews  tend  to  be  good 
liberals,  it  seems  very  unfair,  in  a  generic  sense,  that  the 
Israelis  are  not  letting  the  Palestinians  have  their  land  back 
or  do  what  they  want  to  do.   The  issues  are  much  more  deep- 
seated  than  that.   People  try  to  deal  with  them  on  a  very 
naive  basis.   These  are  deep-seated,  century-old,  if  not 
thousand-year-old,  feuds  that  one  has  to  put  in  the  proper 
perspective. 

Locally,  it's  often  hard  to  get  people  excited  about 
funding  overseas  projects.   Some  people  are  retreating  to 
domestic  needs  because  it's  easier;  they  don't  have  to  deal 
with  the  myriad  of  political  and  religious  issues  in  Israel. 
Somebody  told  me  once  that  either  75  or  80  percent  of  the 
money  that  built  the  new  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  San  Francisco 
came  from  Jewish  donors ,  and  that  the  bulk  of  that  money  came 
from  philanthropic  funds  they  had  set  up  at  Federation. 

Some  might  say,  "Oh,  isn't  it  terrible  that  this  money 
flowed  out  of  Jewish  auspices  to  fund  civic  needs."  I  don't 
think  that's  so  bad  at  all.   I  think  it's  great  that  we  have  a 
lot  of  very  generous  people  in  this  community  who  are  generous 
in  a  much  broader  way  than  just  the  Jewish  community.   San 
Francisco  has  always  had  a  tradition  of  Jewish  philanthropy 
being  the  bedrock  of  civic  philanthropy.  Nothing  we're  going 
to  do  is  going  to  change  that,  nor  should  it.   That's  probably 
one  of  the  reasons  this  is  such  an  easy  town  to  assimilate 
into  in  whatever  way  you  want  to  do  it. 


Amuta;  the  Jewish  Agency 


Glaser: 


Rothenberg: 


I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  opening  of  the  Federation's  office 
in  Jerusalem.   I  wondered,  since  you  were  talking  about  the 
bank  loans,  whether  the  Amuta  developed  out  of  the  success  of 
the  bank  loans,  that  you  saw  your  own  Federation  going  into  an 
area  that,  as  you  say,  was  a  pioneering  effort.   Also  you  used 
people  on  the  ground  in  Israel  as  consultants  for  the  loans. 

Right.   Let  me  pause  one  minute.   The  Amuta  that  you  mentioned 
came  about  a  year  or  so  after  Brian  started  this  initiative, 
so  this  would  be  in  the  mid-eighties.   Essentially,  as  we 
started  to  grapple  with  these  big  world  issues  about  the 
Jewish  Agency  and  was  it  doing  its  work  or  not,  it  led  into 
the  broader  question  of  whether  we  were  being  naive  sitting  in 
San  Francisco,  thinking  we  understood  Israel  and  what  was 
going  on  the  ground  there. 

That  led  us  first  to  hire  a  man  named  Natan  Golan.   Natan 
was  an  Englishman  who  had  moved  to  Israel  and  had  represented 
for  a  while  some  English  communities .   He  was  quite  a 
passionate  Zionist.   Natan  helped  open  up  our  eyes;  he  came 
back  with  a  suggestion  that  we  should  create  a  parallel  to  our 
overseas  committee  in  Israel,  to  both  give  us  broader 
feedback,  if  you  will,  about  what  was  happening,  and  also  to 
help  us  have  more  influence  with  decision-makers  in  Israel. 

Brian,  and  I  have  got  to  give  him  total  credit,  very 
carefully  assembled  an  interesting  coterie  of  newspaper 
publishers  and  artists  and  government  officials  and  bankers. 
People  who  all  had  a  liberal  agenda,  if  you  will,  but  people 
who  were  quite  influential.   (Israel  has  its  own  aristocracy, 
if  you  will.)   People  who  could  get  the  ear  of  anyone.   These 
people  tried  to  share  with  us  things  they  saw  that  no  one  was 
addressing,  both  future  and  today's  trends.  At  the  same  time 
they  helped  us  evaluate  grant  requests  that  were  coming  in 
from  local  Israeli  groups  as  we  starting  the  direct  funding  of 
programs  in  Israel. 

I  think  that  was  a  real  help,  but  I  think  the  biggest 
help  it  gave  us  was  access  to  a  small  group  of  Israelis  who 
were  intellectually  at  the  top  of  their  order,  and  with  whom 
we  could  have  very  frank,  and  often  very  painful  discussions, 
on  our  various  visits:  about  where  Israel  was  going,  how  we 
could  influence  that  path.  And  where  we  could  make  a 
difference  beyond  the  niceness  of  their  opening  up  their  homes 
to  us,  et  cetera. 
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So  it  turned  out  to  be  a  very  idiosyncratic  thing,  what 
started  out  as  our  knights  to  do  battle  with  the  Jewish 
Agency.   It  led  us  to  a  much  broader  view  of  what  was  the 
Israel  we  were  trying  to  help:  how  could  we  intervene,  how 
could  we  make  a  difference.   And  then  we  started  a  painful 
process  that  never  quite  clicked,  of  trying  to  get  a  lot  more 
American  communities  to  create  Amutot  (the  plural  word  is 
Amutot)  in  Israel,  so  they  could  have  access  to  the  same  kind 
of  on-the-ground  insight  that  we  had. 

For  five  or  six  years,  whenever  we'd  go  to  meetings,  we'd 
drag  along  some  of  our  Amutot  people  and  try  to  get  people 
from  New  York  or  Boston  or  Cleveland  to  meet  them.   We  would 
say,  "You  know,  you  need  people  like  this."   But  all  these 
communities  held  off,  in  part  because  the  national  UJA 
organization  was  saying,  "You  don't  need  these  locals.   You've 
got  us." 


Rothenberg:   I  think  the  leadership  and  the  executives  in  the  various 
American  communities  weren't  sure  this  was  a  good  thing. 
Suddenly  you'd  have  Israelis  throwing  ideas  at  you  that  might 
not  be  the  path  that  the  local  leadership  or  the  local 
executive  in  Cleveland  or  Boston  wanted  to  follow.   Because 
Israelis  tend  to  be  very  out  there.   They  tell  you  what 
they're  thinking.   Usually,  in  the  American  communities  these 
dialogues  are  a  lot  more  buttoned  up.   I  think  the  Amuta  was 
very  healthy  for  us.   I  think  it  took  other  communities  in  the 
U.S.  a  lot  longer  than  it  took  us  to  realize  that  we  each 
needed  to  find  our  own  way  to  relate  to  today's  Israel. 

Now  we've  gone  from  being  the  real  revolutionaries  in 
this  mode  to  probably  being  in  the  middle  of  the  pack. 
Communities  like  Boston  have  gone  far  beyond  us  in  terms  of 
their  outrageous  demands.  And  more  and  more  we're  trying  to 
do  things  within  the  existing  structure  of  UJA.   It  has  led, 
actually,  to  a  very  interesting  consensus  of  most  of  the  large 
American  cities:  that  the  Jewish  Agency  should  really  confine 
its  activities  to  rescue  and  renewal,  bringing  people  in  who 
are  under  attack  and  helping  them  get  settled  and  then  getting 
out  of  the  way.   And  that  American  communities  should  more  and 
more  focus  on  their  own  communities  and  decide  that  the  bigger 
issue  is  how  we  keep  San  Francisco  Jews  Jewish  than  whether 
we're  paying  for  an  afternoon  social  club  for  elderly  widows 
in  Haifa.   You  know,  we  need  to  get  these  issues  in 
proportion.   The  bigger  question  is  ten  years  from  now  or 
twenty  years  from  now  is  there  a  Jewish  community  in  San 
Francisco? 
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If  we  succeed  in  Israel  but  fail  at  our  local  task,  we 
will  have  not  left  behind  a  great  legacy.   So  I  think  over  the 
last  years  there's  been  a  much  greater  shift  in  focus  on  what 
we  do  in  our  communities  to  build  Jewish  interest  and  pride 
and  education.   Some  would  say  that  was  done  at  the  expense  of 
Israel,  but  I  think  Israel  has  become  a  much  more  prosperous 
place  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.   Israel,  with  its  own 
political  upheaval  and  all  the  religious  tensions,  is  viewed 
by  many  as  a  less  benign  place  than  people  would  have  thought 
about  it  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

So  I  think  it's  probably  good  that  we  have  local  needs  to 
address  for  now,  while  Israel  is  sorting  out  this  period  of 
adolescent  rebellion  that  it  seems  to  be  going  through. 

Glaser:      Were  you  part  of  the  group  in  1984  that  met  with 

representatives  from  the  UJA  who  came  to  protest  the 
withholding  of  $100,000? 

Rothenberg:   The  Max  Fisher  meeting. 
Glaser:      Yes,  exactly. 

Rothenberg:   Well,  I  was  sort  of  a  pisher  [little  fry]  in  the  room,  I'm  not 
even  sure  I  even  had  a  seat  at  the  table.   But  I  was  in  the 
room.   That  was  a  very  interesting  meeting.   That  was  the 
first  time  I  really  saw  firsthand  the  enormous  fear  that  Brian 
had  created  in  the  minds  of  the  national  UJA  leadership  about 
our  mutiny.   Our  mutiny  at  that  time  being  the  $100,000.   I 
just  couldn't  understand  why  these  very  prominent  people  would 
come  to  town  and  be  so  upset  with  us.   Part  of  it  was  I  didn't 
have  it  in  the  right  context.   But  they  clearly  viewed  us  as 
the  first  hole  in  the  dike. 

As  time  would  show,  our  out  of  town  guests  were 
absolutely  right,  for  the  wrong  reason,  but  they  were 
absolutely  right.   The  more  American  communities  started 
thinking  about  these  issues,  A)  they  demanded  more  direct 
involvement,  and  B)  they  began  to  realize  they  needed  to  do 
more  at  home.   So  most  American  communities  now  do  a  lot  more 
at  home  than  they  do  abroad.   But  moreover,  a  lot  of 
communities  are  saying,  "Is  what  we  do  in  Israel  really 
important  anymore?  There  are  certainly  good  things  to  be  done 
in  Israel,  but  are  they  as  critical?" 

And  there  has  been  this  tension  again  between  older 
donors,  to  whom  being  good  Jewish  philanthropists  means 
sending  money  to  Israel,  and  the  younger  population  that  much 
more  closely  identifies  with  the  local  JCC  or  the  Brandeis  Day 
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School  or  Family  Service  than  they  do  with  needs  abroad. 
Balancing  these  things  is  a  challenge,  and  it's  a  continuing 
challenge.   It's  an  annually  reawakening  kind  of  task. 

Glaser:      I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  Partnership  2000.   How  does  this 
differ  from  Project  Renewal? 

Rothenberg:   Project  Renewal  was  supposed  to  end  after  eight  years,  and  the 
communities  that  were  involved  liked  it  so  much  that  it  got 
repackaged  as  Project  2000.   That  was  what  Brian  named  it. 
The  irony  of  ironies  was  that  Brian  had  moved  on  to  become  the 
national  head  of  UJA,  this  organization  that  was  previously 
the  enemy.   Brian  had  this  vision,  and  so  we  started  Project 
2000.   I  was  one  of  the  two  national  co-chairs  of  this. 

But  what  became  clear  quite  early  was  that  the  Jewish 
Agency  was  a  very  reluctant  player  in  this,  even  though  they 
were  the  supposed  intermediary.   They  didn't  like  this  at  all, 
and  it  was  showing  up  in  lots  of  different  ways.   So  I  quickly 
took  a  back  seat  in  the  national  organization  because  I  felt  I 
was  being  a  bit  dishonest.   Marketing  all  of  our  success  over 
there  to  encourage  other  communities  to  get  involved.   It 
wasn't  clear  to  me  that  others  were  going  to  have  the  same 
experience  our  community  had  had  because  we  had  people  on  the 
ground  and  a  local  apparatus  that  made  us  a  success. 

A  lot  of  other  communities  would  totally  have  to  rely  on 
the  Jewish  Agency  to  do  that,  and  the  Jewish  Agency  is  a  very 
political  organization.   It's  much  like  living  in  Chicago  in 
the  sixties.   I  mean,  your  ward  boss  told  you  what  to  do,  and 
you  did  it.   They  had  their  friends  and  their  enemies,  and 
there  was  a  real  politicism  going  through  it  all.   And  so, 
while  I  think  a  lot  of  communities  came  into  Project  2000,  I 
think  the  experience  was  really  checkered,  based  on  whether 
the  American  community  had  people  who  were  prepared  to  spend 
time  in  Israel  to  understand  the  people  they  were  trying  to 
help  and  work  with.  Where  they  would,  it  worked,  and  where 
they  wouldn't,  it  was  a  much  more  disappointing  experience. 

Glaser:      Did  a  community  in  this  country  take  on  a  community  in  Israel 
in  Partnership  2000? 

Rothenberg:   Yes.  And  in  some  places  the  smaller  towns,  like  in  the 

Southwest,  Tucson  and  Phoenix  and  San  Diego,  went  together  to 
support  larger  little  town  somewhere  in  Israel.   But  it  was 
basically  tying  together  American  communities  with  development 
towns  or  very  poor,  what  we  call  slum,  areas,  in  major  Israeli 
cities.   So  Boston  took  on  the  poor  part  of  Haifa;  New  York 
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took  on  a  very  poor  section  of  Tel  Aviv  and  a  poor  section  of 
Jerusalem;  L.A.,  you  know,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 


Jewish  Identity  and  Religious  Pluralism 


Glaser:      I  want  to  get  your  reaction  to  a  1994  article  in  the  Wall 

Street  Journal.   Actually,  you  touched  on  this,  but  perhaps 
you'll  expand. 

Rothenberg:   Okay. 

Glaser:      [reading]  "Since  there  was  no  longer  the  need  to  worry  about 
Israel's  survival,  now  we  have  to  answer  what  does  it  mean  to 
be  a  Jew  in  the  modern  world.   We  need  to  create  an  identity 
not  based  on  Israel,  not  only  to  address  the  local  issues  of 
Jewish  education  and  identity." 

Rothenberg:   Well,  that's  what  I  was  referring  to  before  when  I  talked 

about  this  gradual  but  increasing  shift  of  emphasis  from  the 
purely  charitable  work  we  do  abroad  to  how  we  build  community. 
Somebody  told  me  that  in  1960,  I  think  it  was,  the  predecessor 
to  the  Jewish  Community  Federation,  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Federation  or  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  I  can't  remember 
which- - 

Glaser:      Welfare  Fund. 

Rothenberg:   The  Jewish  Welfare  Fund,  right,  had  like  six  major 

beneficiaries,  with  UJA  being  the  largest,  and  then  there  was 
the  Mount  Zion  Hospital,  et  cetera.   Last  year  there  were  220. 
Now,  part  of  this  is  scale  and  part  of  this  is  just  modern 
marketing.   But  the  challenge  is  that  there  are  a  lot  more 
organizations,  both  locally  and  abroad,  competing  for  donors. 

This  issue  of  sorting  through  what  you  do  is  critical 
from  two  different  perspectives:  on  one  hand  Federation  has 
always  had  a  large  allocation  process  involving  typically  a 
hundred  plus  people  who  tear  apart  budgets  and  decide  what 
communal  needs  are.  A  few  years  ago  we  actually  came  out  for 
the  first  time  with  a  preordained  priority  list  of  what  the 
community,  after  we  surveyed  people,  seemed  to  feel  were  our 
greatest  needs;  and  we  allocated  money,  a  special  pot,  to  fund 
these  needs. 

But  the  issue  comes  down  to  who's  to  say  whether  the 
Traveling  Jewish  Theater  or  the  Jewish  Film  Festival,  which 
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didn't  exist  ten  years  ago,  don't  touch  a  lot  more  Jews  than 
some  group  that  has  been  around  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  years? 
At  the  film  festival  in  1998,  for  example,  forty  thousand 
people  actually  went  to  one  or  more  showings,  and  400,000 
people  watched  one  of  the  three  films  that  were  rebroadcast  on 
KQED. 

I  don't  know  if  you  ever  go  to  the  film  festival,  but 
what's  interesting  is  when  I  go  there  (I  usually  go  over  to 
the  Castro  because  it's  the  easiest)  I'm  astonished  that  in  a 
room  of  fifteen  hundred  people,  if  I  know  a  dozen  people  I'm 
surprised.   I  mean,  these  aren't  the  people  who  usually  are 
involved  in  groups  like  Federation.   And  they  have  been 
surveyed.  A  vast  majority  of  them  are  Jewish.   But  for  a  lot 
of  them  it's  the  only  Jewish  cultural  fix  they  get  all  year 
long.   They  don't  belong  to  a  congregation,  they  don't  really 
give  money  to  Jewish  charities,  but  there's  something  about 
who  they  feel  they  are.   They  want  to  get  this  little  Jewish 
battery  recharge  in  a  purely  cultural  way. 

Well,  I  think  that's  really  important,  because  if  people 
do  that  then  there's  hope  there  that  if  we  were  just  a  little 
cleverer,  we  could  find  a  way  to  draw  them  from  one  positive 
experience,  going  to  a  movie,  to  some  other  positive 
experience  that  over  time  gets  them  back  into  the  fold  in 
terms  of  philanthropy. 

But  if  this  were  thirty  years  ago  or  forty  years  ago,  the 
debate  would  primarily  be,  what  are  we  sending  to  Israel  this 
year?   Back  then  we  probably  sent  two-thirds  or  three-quarters 
of  what  we  raised  to  Israel.   This  year  it  will  be  less  than 
30  percent.   And  that  30  percent  that  goes  overseas  includes 
projects  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  where  we're  funding  a 
school  for  philanthropy  in  St.  Petersburg  that's  training 
young  people  how  to  organize  community  organizations . 

This  all  started  around  the  need  to  distribute  food 
packages  throughout  the  former  Soviet  Union.  A  lot  of  food 
packages  were  getting  stolen  in  the  mail,  so  you  needed  to  set 
up  a  way  to  literally  have  them  hand  delivered  to  people  who 
were  barely  surviving  on  their  pensions.  We  helped  set  up 
this  center  that  basically  brings  people  from  all  over  the 
country  and  teaches  them  how  to  go  back  to  their  town  and  set 
up  communal  organizations  to  deal  with  health  and  food  and 
most  basic  things. 


Glaser:      When  you  say  "we"? 
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Rothenberg : 


Glaser: 


Rothenberg: 


In  this  case  the  San  Francisco  Federation  is  funding  an 
operation  run  by  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee.   The  JDC 
operates  a  school  in  St.  Petersburg  that  is  purely  for 
training.   It's  something  we  all  take  for  granted  over  here. 
It's  training  people  from  all  over  the  twelve  or  eighteen 
autonomous  regions  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  to  build 
community,  to  organize  people.   One  of  the  things  they're 
doing  initially  is  distributing  food  and  medicine  through  that 
system. 

But  a  lot  of  it,  which  is  the  most  encouraging  part, 
involves  bringing  young  people,  these  are  college  students  and 
high  school  students,  most  of  whom  have  not  been  raised  Jewish 
but  know  they're  Jewish,  and  getting  them  for  the  first  time 
involved  in  community-building.   That  could  have  very  lasting 
impact,  particularly  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  where  the 
numbers  show  that  a  lot  of  the  people  who  want  to  leave  have 
left.   There's  still  going  to  be  a  large  Jewish  population  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  disproportionately  largest  numbers  of  them  are 
elderly.   How  you  service  those  people  who  have  made  a 
decision  to  remain  is  complicated.   So  we've  been  trying  to 
build--and  at  the  same  time  create  a  sense  of  community  among 
young  people. 

I'm  surprised  that  the  Federation  is  doing  that,  rather  than 
what  had  been  called  the  Bay  Area  Council  [now  Bay  Area 
Council  for  Jewish  Rescue  and  Renewal]  for  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  Bay  Area  Council  has  always  had  a  problem  with  funding. 
They've  never  been  good  fundraisers  on  their  own.   The  problem 
is  as  they  went  out  to  others,  both  locally  and  across  the 
country,  to  raise  money.   People  always  said,  "Well,  what  you're 
doing  is  great  in  terms  of  refuseniks,  et  cetera."  But  the 
refuseniks  are  largely  gone  now.  Most  of  them  have  been  let 
out.   And  they've  had  trouble  repackaging  themselves.   So  we 
have  used  their  insights  and  their  connections  in  St.  Petersburg 
to  do  this.   But  that  isn't  what  they  see  as  their  role.   They 
see  their  role  as  helping  those  people  who  have  remained  behind 
stay  Jewish,  and  there  they're  often  competing  with  the  Joint 
Distribution  Committee,  which  does  a  lot  of  this. 

Two,  they've  tried  to  help  deal  with  some  of  the 
political  problems  that  Jews  are  having  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  today.   They've  done  amazing  things  with  very  few 
dollars.   But  it's  interesting  that  a  lot  of  the  emigres  who 
they  helped  bring  over  have  shown  no  interest  in  staying 
involved  in  this  group. 
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So  I  think  the  Bay  Area  Council  has  gone  through  their 
moment  of  great  and  glorious  history  and  is  struggling  to 
figure  out  what  they  do  next  and  how  they  keep  a  unique 
identity.   Because  there  are  a  significant  number  of  people  to 
whom  this  means  a  great  deal,  and  Federation  continues  to  fund 
them  at  a  modest  level.   But  most  of  the  heavy  lifting  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  today  is  being  done  either  by  the  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  or  the  Jewish  Agency.   The  Jewish 
Agency  is  mostly  running  schools,  teaching  Hebrew,  Jewish 
customs,  for  people  who  want  to  move  to  Israel.   They're  in 
effect  trying  to  create  demand  among  the  remaining  Jews  to 
move  to  the  Promised  Land,  if  you  will.   They  work  together. 

Glaser:      To  go  back  to  Israel  and  to  the  feeling  of  the  younger  Jewish 
person  vis-a-vis  Israel,  there  is  the  issue,  not  so  much  on 
the  forefront  now  but  it  had  been,  Who  is  a  Jew?  And  then 
this  business  of  religious  pluralism.   I  think  that  is  a  big 
stumbling  block  for  Jews  who  are  not  completely  committed  when 
trying  to  figure  out  how  they  feel  about  Israel. 

Rothenberg:   Well,  I  think  the  Who  is  a  Jew  issue  was  sort  of  the  first 

time  a  lot  of  American  Jews  saw  the  potential  divisiveness  of 
the  Orthodox  control  of  the  human  rights  sphere  in  Israel. 
Most  Israelis  are  not  religious.   They  don't  really  care. 
They're  happy  to  let  the  rabbis  do  what  they  want  to  do, 
except  where  it  interferes  with  their  own  sense  of  comfort. 

Israel  doesn't  have  a  Bill  of  Rights,  so  all  matters  of 
human  relations  end  up  being  dealt  with  in  the  rabbinical 
courts.   This  had  led  to  a  lot  of  tension,  particularly  among 
the  Russians,  who  moved  out  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  so  they 
could  be  Jews  or  just  so  they  could  be  free.   They  very  much 
resent  this  group  of  people  telling  them  that  after  all  their 
sacrifices  they're  not  really  Jews. 

I  think  the  State  of  Israel  has  done  itself  a  disservice 
in  not  coming  up  with  a  mechanism  to  somehow  make  it  easier, 
particularly  for  the  Soviet  Jews  but  it's  the  same  problems 
with  the  Ethiopians,  to  be  designated  as  Jews.   I  think  what 
has  happened  is  this  whole  issue  of  Who  is  a  Jew—which  is 
something  that  American  Jews  either  don't  care  about  for  the 
large  part  or  never  think  about  in  terms  of  their  day-to-day 
lives  here—became  important  because  people  said,  "Well,  wait 
a  second.  We  spent  all  this  time  and  effort  and  money  trying 
to  help  support  our  brethren  over  there.  Who  are  they  to  tell 
us  that  we're  not  as  good  as  they  are,  or  that  we  can't  eat 
this,  or  that  we  can't  marry  that  person?" 
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Of  course,  America  is  a  very  different  country. 
Certainly,  Jewish  America  is  a  very  different  place  than 
Jewish  Israel.   The  Jewish  leadership  in  Israel  has 
unfortunately  become  more  and  more  fundamental,  not  unlike, 
ironically,  what  has  happened  in  the  Arab  countries.   They're 
convinced  that  the  rest  of  us  are  all  going  to  hell  in  a  hand 
basket  and  that  we're  bastardizing,  if  you  will,  what  it  means 
to  be  Jewish;  as  opposed  to  modernizing  it  or  making  it  more 
marketable  over  here. 

That  probably  puts  us  on  a  collision  path  that  is  going 
to  require  some  real  statesmanlike  people  to  try  and  buffer. 
I  don't  see  those  people  jumping  up  very  quickly.   So  this  is 
a  matter  of  tension.   But  the  reason  it  has  become  so 
difficult  is  it  has  really  offended  a  lot  of  the  older  donors. 
A  lot  of  the  most  generous  donors  who  were  giving  to  Israel 
for  these  visceral  reasons  I  was  mentioning  before,  who  were 
sort  of  on  automatic  pilot,  are  now  saying,  "Well,  wait  a 
second.   What  is  this  country  I'm  sending  all  this  money  to?" 

I  think  it  caused  a  lot  of  people  to  step  back  and  ask 
themselves  whether  the  Israel  they  read  about  in  The  New  York 
Times  is  the  Israel  they  wanted  to  give  their  money  to.   This 
has  led  to  the  birth  of  a  lot  of  new  organizations,  like  the 
New  Israel  Fund  and  others,  to  funnel  money  into  much  more 
focused  programs.   It  is  what  has  led  Federation  and  to 
rethink  its  programming  in  Israel. 

Federation  really  organized  itself  around  the  Who  is  a 
Jew  issue,  to  try  and  intervene  in  the  process.   While  we 
slowed  it  down,  I'm  not  sure  that  any  of  us  really  were  as 
skilled  as  we  thought  in  making  it  go  away.   We  were  just 
fortunate  that  the  last  couple  of  prime  ministers  didn't  want 
to  deal  with  this.   They  made  it  go  away.   [Binyamin] 
Netanyahu  is  probably  much  too  beholden  to  the  Orthodox  to  be 
as  courageous  on  this  issue. 

But  we  haven't  seen  the  end  of  this.   It  probably  will 
define  the  future  working  relationship  between  Israeli  Jews 
and  American  Jews.  That's  why  in  our  community  we've  decided 
to  throw  so  much  money  on  pluralism  and  tolerance  in  Israel 
because  they're  views  we  espouse  on  the  street  here.   We'd 
feel  a  lot  more  comfortable  if  people  espoused  them  over 
there.   I  think  only  time  will  tell. 

I  don't  think  we're  naive,  but  when  the  first  Russian 
emigres  moved  to  Israel  (this  would  have  been  probably  the 
aliyah  in  the  mid-eighties)  somebody  approached  us  about 
funding  a  TV  campaign  in  Russia  to  cut  down  violence  in 
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political  campaigns.   It  turned  out  there  was  an  increasing 
tradition  in  Israel  of  people  literally  beating  each  other  up 
when  they  disagreed  about  issues.  We  got  to  thinking,  "God, 
this  can't  be  right.   This  can't  exist."   In  the  end,  we 
funded  a  series  of  cartoons  in  Russian  that  were  played  on 
national  Israeli  TV  about  the  importance  of  democracy;  you 
talk,  you  don't  hit,  et  cetera.   And  violence  actually  went 
down  quite  a  bit.   I  mean,  it's  interesting  every  now  and  then 
when  you  actually  hit  on  something  that  works . 

I  think  Israel  has  to  figure  out  who  Israel  wants  to  be 
in  the  future.   Unfortunately,  the  Orthodox  parties  have  done 
a  much  cleverer  job  of  organizing  their  followers  than  the 
secular  community  has. 

Glaser:      But  they're  also  more  hard-headed  about  it.   They're  not 
willing  to  compromise,  whereas  the  rest  of  the  voters  are 
willing. 

Rothenberg:   Right.   But  the  problem  is  the  Orthodox  are  very  outspoken 

about  this,  and  the  secular  Jews  have  not  been  that  visible, 
except  in  unique  cases,  like  the  [Yitzhak]  Rabin 
assassination,  et  cetera.   So  something  is  going  to  have  to 
happen.   It's  certainly  not  going  to  happen  under  Netanyahu, 
and  it  probably  inevitably  has  to  be  tied  in  with  the  peace 
process. 

Glaser:      I  want  to  ask  you  about  Project  Freedom  in  1988  and  Operation 
Exodus  in  1990.   In  that  year,  the  Amuta  recommended  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  overseas  committee  funds  be  directed  to  Russian 
emigres  and  one-third  to  the  total  population.   Is  that  how  it 
worked  out? 

Rothenberg:   I  don't  really  remember  that.   I  think  that  was  the  beginning 
of  our  trying  to  shift  our  dollars  to  where  our  priorities 
were,  as  opposed  to  perhaps  where  the  national  priorities 
were.  As  more  and  more  Russian  emigres  moved  to  areas  like 
Kiryat  Shmona,  they  were  clearly  being  abandoned  by  the 
central  governemental  support  system  that  worked  very  well  in 
the  big  cities  but  didn't  work  well  in  the  development  towns. 
Our  overseas  committee  members  felt  strongly  that  people  who 
moved  to  places  like  Kiryat  Shmona  shouldn't  feel  abandoned 
there.   So  we  began  a  member  of  emigre  support  programs.   I 
think  it  worked  fairly  well,  but  I  don't  remember  how  the 
funding  actually  ended  up  getting  split. 

Glaser:      Then  in  this  country,  in  1996  you  chaired  a  joint  Federation- 
agency  group  to  raise  funds  because  of  the  cutback  in  funds 
for  the  emigre  program  here.  Was  that  successful? 
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Rothenberg : 


Glaser: 


Rothenberg : 


That  was.   That  largely  involved  getting  our  most  generous 
donors  to  just  make  additional  earmarked  additional 
contributions  to  deal  with  a  problem  we  were  having  here.   Our 
donors  had  been  very  generous  a  few  years  earlier  in  providing 
extra  monies  for  Operation  Exodus,  which  was  split  between 
funds  going  to  Israel  to  help  Russian  immigrants  get  to  Israel 
and  to  help  those  coming  to  San  Francisco.   Because  San 
Francisco,  I  think,  had  the  second  or  third  largest  influx  of 
Russian  Jews  coming  into  the  U.S.,  we  kept  back  part  of  it  to 
help  deal  with  the  service  needs  here. 

Over  time,  even  though  the  population  of  incoming  emigres 
was  going  down,  we  found  ourselves  without  any  external 
funding  mechanisms  and  a  larger  than  expected  population, 
particularly  of  older  people  who  clearly  weren't  going  to  find 
jobs  and  who  needed  more  services  than  we  had  originally 
budgeted.   And  so  we  were  trying  to  figure  out  a  way  to  do 
this.   We  were  trying  to  wind  down  this  program  in  a  slow  way 
in  order  to  let  the  five  major  agencies  that  geared  up  to  deal 
with  emigres  figure  out  how  to  start  building  emigre  needs 
into  their  regular  budgets,  rather  than  expecting  special 
funds  every  year. 

Even  though  it  was  painful  for  some  of  the  agencies,  in 
the  end  I  think  we  were  able  to  do  that  with  the  one-time 
campaign.   After  that  we  started  increasing  the  regular 
funding  for  each  of  these  agencies  for  emigre  programs.   But 
we  felt  that  the  level  of  emigres  who  were  on  their  caseloads 
wasn't  going  to  go  away.   It  had  nothing  to  do  with  new 
arrivals.   Each  agency  just  needed  to  rethink  its  own 
priorities  about  how  they  funded  those  needs  going  forward. 

When  so  many  people  arrived,  a  lot  of  the  agencies 
changed  what  they  did  for  a  living  without  changing  their 
method  of  funding.   So  we  were  trying  to  use  shock  therapy,  if 
you  will,  to  bring  all  these  agencies  together  to  really  think 
through  who  they  wanted  to  be  five  years  down  the  line,  how 
they  were  going  to  fund  those  needs .   Then  we  could  step  back 
and  figure  out  what  part  of  those  needs  Federation  could 
reasonably  fund  going  forward. 

About  missions,  I'm  sure  that  you've  been  on  many.  You 
probably  feel  that  they're  very  effective,  but  I'd  like  to 
really  hear  from  you  about  them. 

I've  been  on  lots  of  trips  to  Israel,  a  few  formal  missions. 
Missions  I  usually  define  as  generic  trips  where  you  get  a  lot 
of  people  together  to  go  see  Israel.   Usually  what  I've  done, 
at  least  once  a  year  and  in  a  couple  of  cases  twice  a  year,  is 
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go  on  the  overseas  committee  trips,  which  involve  about  thirty 
people.   They're  far  more  focused  on  looking  where  our  dollars 
are  going.   So  they  aren't  as  much  "fun  time,"  if  you  will. 
They're  intended  for  people  who  have  been  to  Israel  a  number 
of  times  and  don't  need  the  sightseeing,  as  opposed  to  the 
missions . 

The  Federation  began  cutting  back  a  few  years  ago  on 
missions,  probably  in  error,  because  we  were  trying  to  save 
some  dollars.   We  were  finding  that  young  people  were 
increasingly  hesitant  to  take  time  off  to  go  to  Israel, 
particularly  with  the  increasing  negative  publicity  coming  out 
of  Israel.  And  so  we  phased  back  doing  general  communal 
missions  and  focused  much  more  on  specialized  missions.   We  do 
a  lot  of  young  adult  missions,  we  do  emigre  missions,  we  do 
other  things ,  but  not  at  the  levels  we  would  have  done  ten 
years  ago. 

The  Federation  now  is  relooking  at  how  to  get  back  up  to 
those  old  levels.   Because  it  is  clear  nothing  works  as  well 
as  a  successful  experience  in  Israel  at  cementing  people  to 
their  local  Jewish  community.   It's  just  a  lot  of  work,  and 
it's  a  lot  of  effort,  and  the  logistics  are  a  total  pain. 
It's  all  things  that  can  be  done,  but  it's  just  a  question  of 
allocating  more  money  for  staff.   It's  a  big  marketing  effort. 
People  don't  get  recruited  because  they  see  an  ad  in  the 
Jewish  Bulletin.   They  get  recruited  because  one  of  their 
friends  is  going  on  the  trip.   It  requires  a  base  coterie  of 
people  who  will  reach  out  and  drag  their  friends  along. 

What  has  become  increasingly  clear  over  the  last  decade 
is  people  are  much  more  willing  to  part  with  their  money  than 
their  time.   The  Federation  is  being  affected  by  that,  like 
every  communal  organization.   People  just  are  overwhelmed  with 
how  little  time  they  have  to  do  stuff.   So  we  just  have  to 
fine-tune  our  marketing  programs  to  acknowledge  that  and  deal 
with  it. 


Visiting  Israel  ## 

[Interview  3:  January  13,  1999] 


Glaser:      In  1981  Richard  Goldman  made  a  recommendation  that  the 

presidents  of  constituent  agencies  have  representation  on  the 
board.   Is  that  how  you  got  on  the  board  in  1984? 
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Rothenberg:   I  don't  think  so.   I  can't  remember  where  Dick's  proposal 

actually  ended  up,  but  Federation  now  has  a  policy  of  having 
the  presidents  of  five  or  six  of  what  they  consider  their 
constituent  agencies,  who  are  basically  the  oldest  agencies  of 
the  Federation,  as  opposed  to  the  other  fifty  or  sixty  they 
fund,  to  have  those  presidents  sit--I  want  to  say  ex  officio, 
although  I  think  they  have  voting  power—on  the  board.   And 
those  are  the  presidents  of  Family  Service,  Jewish  Vocational 
Services,  the  old  Mount  Zion  (which  is  now  Mount  Zion  Health 
Systems),  the  Home  for  the  Aged,  and  the  Jewish  Community 
Relations  Council  (JCRC).   The  six  original  big  beneficiaries 
of  the  Federation,  when  life  was  a  simpler  and  a  much  smaller 
world. 

Since  I  wasn't  on  the  board  when  that  was  considered,  I 
thought  that  people  who  served  on  the  board  as  presidents  of 
their  organizations  had  gone  way  back  into  history.   But  it 
may  actually  date  from  the  early  eighties,  because  a  lot  of 
the  more  recent  agencies  have  asked  if  they  could  be  a 
standing  member,  and  the  answer  has  always  been  no.   The 
concern  has  been  that  the  board  already  has  fifty-plus  people 
on  it;  we've  outgrown  the  room  already.   Plus,  the  more  people 
you  add  the  harder  it  is  to  have  any  real  conversation  when 
you  also  layer  on  the  fact  that  there  are  usually  ten  to 
twelve  staff  people  attending  the  board  meetings. 

That's  one  of  the  things  that  I  believe  my  successor, 
Harold  Zlot,  is  looking  at.   This  whole  question  of  where  the 
board  comes  from,  and  is  it  intended  to  represent  some 
democratic  makeup  of  our  beneficiaries  or  donors,  or  is  it  the 
historical  meritocracy  issue  of  people  who  have  been  very 
active  in  Federation  in  one  form  or  another  and  have  worked 
their  way  up  through  the  system. 

Glaser:      But  then,  aside  from  that,  in  1982,  you  went  to  Israel  with 
Richard  Goldman.   Was  this  at  the  time  of  the  Lebanese 
incursion? 

Rothenberg:   Just  before.   It  was  a  few  weeks  before. 

Glaser:      Then  you  weren't  there  when  the  massacre  at  the  Sabra  and 
Shatilla  camps  took  place. 

Rothenberg:   No,  because  we  were  there--!  want  to  say  it  was  February  or 

March.   I  can't  remember  when  the  actual  fighting  began,  but  I 
remember  we  went  to  dinner  with  Sharon,  who  was  then  the 
defense  minister.  We  actually  met  with  him  in  his  office  in 
Tel  Aviv.   He  was  a  very  interesting  and  impressive  guy.   He 
pulled  out  all  these  maps  to  show  us  why  the  IDF  would  never 
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Glaser: 


go  into  Lebanon.  He  was  showing  us  all  these  positions  of 
where  all  the  Syrian  and  other  troops  were.  With  a  perfectly 
straight  face,  he  was  explaining  to  us  why  they  had  no 
intention  of  going  into  Lebanon.   They  were  going  to  deal  with 
this  diplomatically,  et  cetera.   And  clearly  the  whole  thing 
was  a  total  lie  because  literally  the  same  day  they  were 
working  on  this.   We  had  been  home  maybe  a  week,  maybe  it  was 
two,  before  the  actual  troop  movements  began.   But  this  had 
been  something  they  obviously  been  planning  for  some  time.   So 
once  again,  we  were  just  innocents  abroad. 

I  think  that  happens  many  times  for  Americans  that  go  on  the 
missions. 


Rothenberg:   I  think  it  probably  happens  in  any  country.   But  in  Israel 

most  important  people  are  so  available,  you  feel  you're  a  real 
insider.   I've  always  been  astonished  when  you  go  to  Israel 
that  you  can  literally  meet  with  almost  anyone  and  usually  on 
fairly  short  notice.   It's  so  much  easier  than  in  this 
country. 

Let  me  close  the  door  [thereby  eliminating  the  background 
voices] . 

But  I  think  this  all  dates  back  to  the  traditions  started 
when  the  State  of  Israel  was  founded.   I've  always  found  that 
Israelis  want  so  for  visitors  to  leave  their  country  with  a 
positive  view  that  the  combination  of  this  notion  of  Jewish 
hospitality  and  just  wanting  to  leave  a  good  impression--! "m 
always  amazed  at  how  literally  people  you  meet  on  the  street 
will  invite  you  home  for  coffee.   It  used  to  be  much  more 
prevalent  than  it  is  today,  as  Israel  kind  of  "sophisticates," 
or  whatever  the  appropriate  word  is.   Increasingly,  it's  just 
another  busy  country. 

I  still  find  Israelis  are  very  open,  particularly  when 
you're  involved  in  the  Jewish  community.   The  fact  that  you 
can  literally  get  in  to  see  almost  anyone  in  Israel,  even  up 
to  the  prime  minister  if  you  have  sufficient  muscle,  with  far 
less  folderol  than  in  this  country.   People  are  just  more 
open.   I've  always  been  astonished  how  many  very  senior  people 
in  the  government  still  have  their  home  numbers  in  the  phone 
book. 

Glaser:      And  for  the  ordinary  person  on  the  street,  it's  like  a  country 
of  Yiddische  mamas  [Jewish  mothers], 

Rothenberg:   Right,  right.   Everybody  knows  everybody.   I  think  that's  both 
why  people  take  politics  so  intensely  and  why  every  time 
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there's  a  death  in  Lebanon  or  somewhere  else  an  amazing  number 
of  people  know  that  person  or  know  someone  who  knows  that 
person.   So  it  isn't  like  someone  has  died  somewhere  down  the 
road;  it's  like  everyone  has  lost  a  relative.   That  intimacy 
is  one  of  the  endearing  parts  of  Israel. 
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Glaser: 


V  MORE  ON  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  FEDERATION 


Board  Membership 


You  became  the  vice  president  of  Project  Renewal  in  1984,  so 
you  have  been  involved  with  that  for  a  long  time.  Was  it  at 
this  point  that  you  came  on  the  board? 


Rothenberg:   Could  be.   To  be  honest,  I  don't  remember. 


Dinkelspiel  Award 


Glaser: 


Rothenberg: 


And  in  1986  you  received  the  Dinkelspiel  Award, 
have  been  very  rewarding. 


That  must 


That  was  fun.   It's  always  nice  to  have  people  say  nice  things 
about  you  while  you're  still  alive.   It's  more  flattering  when 
you're  the  focus  of  an  award  like  that,  that  is  more  than  just 
kind  words .   That  was  my  last  year  that  I  could  have  qualified 
because,  if  I  remember,  the  cutoff  is  age  forty.   So  I  was 
like  an  old  athlete.   It  was  my  last  chance  to  get  into  the 
Hall  of  Fame.   It  was  nice  when  it  happened.   The  truth  is  you 
do  most  of  what  you  do  because  it  feels  like  the  right  thing 
to  do.   To  some  extent  when  you  get  honored  like  that,  it's  a 
little  embarrassing  because  you'd  rather  the  attention  be  on 
the  good  deeds  rather  than  the  person  who's  doing  the  deeds. 
But,  you  know,  like  anybody  else  I'm  mortal,  and  I'm  always 
flattered  when  somebody  says  nice  things  about  me. 

This  was  a  special  night.  When  we  actually  had  that 
ceremony,  I  took  the  occasion  to  talk  a  bit  about  my 
upbringing  and  my  parents,  who  were  both  refugees  who  came 
over  here,  and  how  kind  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 
Jewish  community  in  the  Bay  Area  were  to  my  wife  and  me  when 
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we  moved  out  here  in  '69.  And  originally  getting  involved  in 
JCF  was  our  way  of  trying  to  thank  all  the  people  who  had  been 
so  kind  to  us,  most  of  whom  were  very  involved  in  Federation. 

Glaser:      I  have  a  copy  of  that  speech. 
Rothenberg:   Oh,  you  do?   I'm  amazed. 

Glaser:      It  will  be  in  the  appendix  of  your  volume.   But  I'd  like  to 
know  what  were  the  good  deeds  that  brought  you  the  award. 

Rothenberg:   Oh,  you  know,  you  get  those  awards  from  spending  a  lot  of  time 
in  the  trenches.   I  think  also  there  had  been  a  sense  at 
Federation  that  our  movement  into  economic  development  through 
Project  Renewal,  which  was  unique  among  the  American 
communities ,  and  probably  unique  in  the  world  Jewish 
communities  outside  of  Israel,  was  really  a  very  positive  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

We  did  a  number  of  things  like  that  just  seemed  to  give 
us  some  new  ways  to  look  at  philanthropy.   I  think  people  felt 
good  that  we  were  constantly  reinventing  how  we  could  be 
useful  to  both  the  Jewish  people  and  certainly  the  Bay  Area 
Jewish  community.   Who  knows  why  you  get  those  awards?   It's 
as  much  a  popularity  contest  as  anything  else. 

Glaser:      Oh,  I  don't  think  so. 

Rothenberg:   Well,  I've  sat  through  some  of  these  meetings.   Often  people 
get  them  or  don't  get  them  for  fairly  petty  reasons.   But  I 
think  in  this  case  people  felt  that  I  had  worked  hard  and  that 
I  had  some  promise,  and  the  fact  that  we  had  pushed  Federation 
in  a  number  of  ways  to  do  some  things  that  they  otherwise 
wouldn't  have  done.   It  was  probably  going  to  be  the  path  of 
the  future  and  that  was  good.  Maybe  they  were  just  honoring 
me  on  my  sense  of  humor.   I'm  not  quite  sure. 


New  Directions 


Glaser:      What  were  the  things  you  did  to  push  the  Federation  into  the 
future? 

Rothenberg:   This  whole  movement  into  economic  development  was  one.   The 
whole  notion  of  trying  to  broaden  involvement  both  in 
Federation  and  in  these  committees  that  I  served  on,  in  terms 
of  getting  more  people  involved,  hearing  more  diverse  voices. 
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While  the  Federation  has  always  been  blessed  by  having  a  small 
number  of  very  generous  donors  who  provide  the  bulk  of  the 
contributions  every  year,  the  issue  was  as  that  group  got 
older  and  older,  finding  replacements  who  would  contribute 
both  time  and  money. 

It  was  clearly  unlikely  that  we  were  going  to  find  large 
numbers  of  equally  wealthy  people  to  replace  them.  Which 
meant  we  were  going  to  need  a  larger  and  larger  base  for  this 
pyramid  if  we  were  going  to  continue  to  do  the  amounts  of 
funding  we  were  doing.   I've  been  pushing  us  for  many,  many 
years  to  have  greater  involvement  from  some  of  the  groups  that 
felt  very  alienated  from  the  historical  Federation  path.   That 
involved  the  gay  community;  it  involved  the  Orthodox 
community;  it  involved  a  lot  of  secular  Jews. 

Historically  Federation  involvement  in  part  came  out  of 
people's  membership  in  a  congregation.   There  was  once  a  large 
corollary  between  who  belonged  to  shuls  and  who  gave  to 
Federation. 

Glaser:      Do  you  think  that  as  a  relative  newcomer  you  had  greater 
sensitivity  toward  encouraging  newcomers  to  come  into  the 
Federation  and  be  active? 

Rothenberg:   Maybe.   I  think  a  lot  of  the  old  concerns  of  some  about  the 

traditional  hierarchy  and  how  inclusive  it  was,  I  didn't  find 
to  be  the  case.   I  came  out  here  from  West  Virginia  without  a 
penny  in  my  pocket,  and  I  found  it  was  very  easy  to  get 
involved  if  you  were  prepared  to  put  energy  in.   That  there 
were  lots  of  different  ways  people  could  make  a  difference  and 
make  their  mark.   I  think  the  issue,  which  I  continued  to  push 
through  my  presidency,  was  this  whole  question  of  how  to  make 
this  organization  relevant. 

Glaser:      In  1991  you  created  a  department  of  community  development. 
Perhaps  you  didn't  create  it,  but  you  were — 

Rothenberg:   That  would  have  been  probably  Cissy  Swig. 
Glaser:      But  you  were  very  active  in  that. 
Rothenberg:   Right. 

Glaser:      And  that  was  made  into  a  standing  committee.  Was  this  part  of 
what  you're  talking  about,  the  expanding  of  Federation  and 
moving  it  into  the  future? 
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Rothenberg:   There  was  an  increasing  sense  that  as  the  generation  who  was 
so  keyed  to  the  growth  of  the  Federation  in  the  fifties  and 
the  sixties  and  the  seventies,  got  older,  as  would  inevitably 
happen,  they  tended  to  be  far  less  involved  in  coming  to 
meetings  and  being  willing  to  serve  on  committees,  etc.   So  it 
was  clear  we  needed  new  energy.   In  some  cases,  the  next 
generation  of  some  of  these  families  wanted  to  be  involved. 
In  many  cases,  they  didn't.  And  so  the  issue  of  how  we  in 
effect  built  from  the  ground  up  a  new  cadre  of  community 
leaders,  however  you  define  leaders,  was  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent. 

The  intention  of  this  group  was  to  pull  together  a  number 
of  things  that  were  done  in  bits  and  pieces,  to  have  an  active 
program  in  the  community  of  trying  to  identify  and  build  that 
next  generation  of  leadership.   Today  it's  reflected  in  the 
people  who  have  become  Wexner  fellows.   I  don't  know  if  you're 
familiar  with  that. 


Glaser:      Yes. 

Rothenberg:   We  picked,  I  think,  thirty-six  people  who  have  gone  through  a 

three-year  program  that  is  very  rich  in  learning,  I  feel 

jealous,  actually.   I  would  have  liked  to  have  gone  through 

it,  but  I  didn't  think  it  was  fair  to  put  myself  in  it. 

Glaser:      When  you  say  "we"  picked,  how-- 

Rothenberg:   The  Federation  had  a  process,  just  like  a  nominating 

committee,  where  they  sat  down  and  thought  through  who  was  out 
there  who  was  clearly  a  budding  leader.   The  final  decision 
was  up  to  the  Wexner  Foundation  who  ran  the  program. 
Basically,  we  were  looking  at  people  in  their  mid-thirties  or 
very  early  forties,  who  had  real  leadership  potential.   It  was 
a  mix  of  two  groups.   It  was  a  mix  of  people  who  clearly  had 
superior  organizational  skills,  and  a  group  of  people  who  to 
some  extent  were  second  and  third  generations  of  the  old 
families,  who  needed  to  come  to  some  new  connection  with  their 
being  Jewish  and  with  Bay  Area  Jewry. 

And  so  we  mixed  these  two  groups  together  and  ran  them 
through  a  very  rich  program  with  incredible  teachers,  to  just 
get  them  more  excited  and  little  more  learned,  so  that 
hopefully  when  this  program  was  done  they'd  feel  a  desire  or 
an  obligation  to  play  the  roles  their  parents  had. 

Glaser:      I  didn't  realize  the  Federation  was  involved  in  that. 
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Rothenberg:   Basically,  the  Wexner  fellow  program  is  funded  by  Les  Wexner, 
but  the  participants  are  proposed  by  the  local  community.   The 
community  received  a  very  generous  grant  from  the  Wexner 
Foundation,  plus  they  provide  the  instructors.   They  literally 
fly  them  in.  Now,  actually,  most  of  the  people  in  the  group 
that  just  graduated  has  decided  on  their  own  nickel  to 
continue  the  education  process.   They've  started  the  beginning 
of  a  new  cycle,  on  their  own  time  and  money,  because  they  just 
found  it  so  exciting.   I  think  that's  great. 

Glaser:      Yes,  I  have  a  friend  who  had  gone  through  that  group. 
Rothenberg:   I'm  quite  envious  whenever  people  describe  these  sessions. 


Campaign  Chairman,  1993 


Glaser:      Tell  me  about  the  annual  campaign  in  1993,  when  you  were  the 
chairman. 

Rothenberg:   That  was  a  rather  strange  year  because  that  was  the  year  the 
then-leadership  decided  to  alter  the  campaign  from  a  calendar 
year  to  a  fiscal  year.   I'm  trying  to  remember  how  it  worked 
out.   We  effectively  ended  up  with  a  six-month  campaign 
instead  of  a  twelve-month  campaign.   It  made  it  very 
complicated  because  the  decision  wasn't  made  until  after  the 
start  of  the  campaign.   So  even  though  a  lot  of  this  was 
purely  an  accounting  fiction,  because  to  the  average  donor  it 
didn't  matter  when  we  closed  the  books  on  the  campaign,  but 
the  way  we  basically  kept  track  is  that  if  the  gifts  weren't 
in  by  a  certain  date,  they  weren't  in  that  campaign.   So  the 
"93  campaign  actually  fell  below  its  targets  because  we  lost 
six  months  of  gifts  that  otherwise  would  have  come  in.   [knock 
on  door] 

[tape  interruption] 

Rothenberg:   So  while  my  ego  was  a  little  hurt,  because  we  had  a  target 
that  there  was  no  way  we  could  hit,  the  truth  is  that  the 
following  year  was  higher  than  had  been  programmed  because 
they  in  effect  got  the  end  of  the  year  thaw  that  always  comes 
when  people  who  won't  make  pledges  instead  send  in  gifts,  and 
that's  a  group  that  you  can't  speed  up.   They  do  this  on  their 
own  calendar  for  whatever  reasons  they  do  it,  heavily  in 
November  and  December.   It's  quite  a  bit  of  money.   The  1993 
campaign  basically  lost  out  on  that. 


But,  aside  from  my  personal  pride  being  modestly  injured, 
the  truth  was  it  was  probably  much  more  intelligent  to  have 
our  fundraising  cycle  on  the  same  cycle  as  our  allocation 
cycle,  because  then  instead  of  trying  to  divine  in  advance  how 
much  money  we  had  to  give  away  the  following  year,  we  could  do 
it  in  a  much  more  real-time  basis.   So  it  was  a  much  more 
realistic  way  to  go  about  doing  it. 

But  aside  from  that,  the  campaign  was  fun.   Campaigns  are 
always  fun  because  when  you  go  ask  someone  for  money,  you 
learn  a  lot  about  them.   Sometimes  you  learn  good  things; 
sometimes  you  learn  bad  things.   But  when  you're  asking  people 
for  money,  even  people  you  think  you  know,  you  often  see  an 
interesting  side  to  them. 

Glaser:      Do  you  enjoy  fundraising? 

Rothenberg:   Not  particularly.   In  this  case  it's  a  very  necessary  evil. 

When  you  believe  in  the  cause,  it's  much  easier  to  do.   But  in 
a  perfect  world  you'd  much  rather  people  decide  in  their  own 
hearts  what  was  right  and  send  in  the  money.   But  the  truth  is 
when  you  do  face-to-face  solicitations,  you  get  significantly 
larger  gifts  than  when  you  just  leave  it  up  to  a  letter  or  a 
phone  call. 

Glaser:      Sure.   Did  you  do  two-on-one  or  one-on-one? 

Rothenberg:   I  usually  prefer  one-on-ones.   The  official  Federation  policy 
is  to  do  two-on-ones  because  this  way  there's  someone  there 
who  can  hear  things  that  perhaps  you  don't  hear.   We've  done 
lots  of  each. 

Glaser:      I  had  the  impression  that  two-on-one  constitutes  a  community, 
and  that's  the  reason  for  doing  it. 

Rothenberg:   Well,  you  know,  that  gives  great  biblical  meaning  to  the 

tradition.   I've  never  heard  that  before.   The  truth  is,  for  a 
lot  of  the  solicitations  we  do—people  are  so  busy  today  it's 
often  a  lot  easier  to  just  calibrate  two  calendars  than  three. 
Rather  than  put  something  off  for  a  month  until  you  can  get 
the  other  exact  right  person  to  join  you,  being  young  and 
impetuous  I  tend  to  prefer  to  just  get  it  done.   But  with  some 
people,  it  is  more  effective  to  go  with  a  couple  of  people. 
If  you  have  too  many  people,  it  becomes  too  much  of  a  game, 
and  then  you're  sort  of  posturing. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  when  you  ask  people  for  money, 
when  you're  doing  fundraising,  it  is  a  very  naked  process. 
You're  right  down  to  the  essence  of  what  charity  is  all  about. 
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Glaser: 


You  learn  a  lot  about  people.   There  have  been  times  when  we 
asked  people  to  increase  their  gift,  and  after  talking  with 
them  we  were  pleased  that  they  could  even  hold  their  gift. 
Just  in  terms  of  things  that  were  happening  to  them  at  that 
moment . 

There  are  other  times  you  go  to  people  who  are  giving  far 
below  what  we  would  consider  community  norms,  and  they  make 
you  feel  small  for  asking  them  for  money.   People  exaggerate 
their  conditions,  or  else  they  just  treat  you  rudely  because 
they  don't  like  being  boxed  in.   It  always  offended  me, 
because  this  is  a  ritual  that's  been  going  on  for  a  long  time, 
a  lot  longer  than  this  community  has  been  around.   I  find  it 
interesting  that  some  people  are  so  generous  with  whatever 
they  have,  and  others  are  so  tight. 

But  often  in  talking  to  people  you  hear  about  other 
things  they're  doing.   I  celebrate  the  fact  that  people  are 
generous.   While  I'd  love  for  the  Federation  to  get  more  of 
the  generosity,  if  the  truth  is  the  Federation  isn't  their 
first  interest  and  there  are  other  things  which  really  excite 
them  to  which  they're  generous,  I  celebrate  that.   I 
congratulate  them  for  it.   The  key  of  a  good  solicitation  is 
when  you  leave  you've  made  a  friend,  and  you  can  call  them 
next  year.   There  may  be  a  short-time  sacrifice  where  you 
don't  get  quite  what  you  wanted  on  the  first  visit.   But  there 
are  a  lot  of  years  left,  and  if  you  do  it  right,  you're  really 
just  warming  the  person  up  for  the  next  time  around.   I  think 
that's  important. 

Sometimes  our  solicitors  get  carried  away,  and  they  work 
so  hard  at  getting  the  certain  size  gift  that  they  may  get 
that  gift,  but  they  may  never  get  another  gift  from  that 
donor.   That  I  think  is  very  short-sighted  because  it  takes 
too  long  to  get  people  involved,  and  it's  too  easy  to  turn 
them  off.   All  this  stuff  we  do,  I  think  you  have  to  take  a 
longer  vision,  as  to  where  we're  going. 

I  want  to  ask  you  about  some  of  the  committees  you  were 
involved  in.   In  '94  and  '95,  there  was  the  financial  resource 
development. 


Rothenberg:  Right.   I  was  the  treasurer  then. 

Glaser:  And  capital  funds. 

Rothenberg:  Right. 

Glaser:  The  overseas  committee. 
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Rothenberg:  Right. 

Glaser:  Investment  committee. 

Rothenberg:  Right. 

Glaser:  You  were  chairman  of  the  administrative  committee. 

Rothenberg:  Right. 

Glaser:      And  then  you  were  Federation  vice  president.   You  had  a  full 
plate. 

Rothenberg:   We  were  busy.   Some  of  that  overlaps.   I  was  effectively  the 
treasurer  of  the  Federation  during  those  two  years,  which  is 
why  I  ran  the  administrative  committee.   The  Federation  is  a 
pretty  well-run  financial  ship,  so  the  issue  there  largely 
revolves  around  budgeting  issues,  in  terms  of  how  large  do  you 
want  the  staff  to  be.   There  the  debate  comes  down  to  the 
traditional  dilemma  about  how  much  you  raise,  how  much  you 
have  available  to  allocate,  and  how  much  do  you  spend  on 
staff. 

People  have  lots  of  different  ways  of  measuring  what 
staff  means.   There's  a  constant  tension,  probably  a  healthy 
tension,  between  the  staff  wanting  to  do  more  stuff 
internally — doing  more  leadership  work,  doing  more  research, 
doing  more  planning- -versus  the  sad  reality,  or  maybe  it's  a 
pleasant  reality,  that  every  year  there  are  more  and  more 
causes  that  would  like  money  from  Federation.   The  campaign 
has  been  growing,  but  it  has  been  growing  at  a  fairly  nominal 
rate,  4  or  5  percent  rate. 

On  one  hand,  every  year  the  campaign  raises  a  bit  more; 
but  every  year  there  are  more  demands  from  organizations  who 
would  like  money  from  us.  And  every  year,  just  by  virtue  of 
inflation,  the  cost  of  managing  the  staff  both  here  and  in 
Israel  grows  ever  higher,  so  there's  a  healthy  tension. 


Jewish  Community  Endowment  Fund 


Rothenberg:   The  interesting  issue  is  that  increasingly  over  the  last 
decade  the  Federation's  endowment  has  become  a  larger  and 
larger  corpus.   It  has  gone  from  $40  million  or  $50  million 
maybe  ten  years  ago,  I  don't  know  the  exact  number,  to  where 
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today  it's  a  half  a  billion  dollars.   And  so  a  lot  of  people 
look  at  that  and  say,  "You've  got  all  this  money  to  spend." 

The  generosity  of  the  people  that  have  helped  fund  the 
endowment,  I  think,  on  occasion  backfires  because 
beneficiaries  come  in  asking  for  more  money.   They  don't 
understand  why  it's  not  available  to  allocate.  When  you 
explain  to  them  that  of  the  half  billion  or  so  we  have  in  our 
endowment,  that  only  about  $30  million  of  it  is  really 
discretionary  money—it's  the  Federation's  unrestricted 
endowment --and  the  protocol  has  been  that  we  only  can  allocate 
5  or  6  percent  of  that  every  year.  That  gets  you  down  to 
about  $2  million. 

For  the  rest  of  those  endowment  dollars,  by  and  large, 
the  allocation  privilege  is  still  accorded  to  the  donors. 
About  $300-plus  millions  reside  in  supporting  foundations  of 
some  size,  where  the  donors  want  to  have  a  continuing  role  as 
to  how  it's  allocated.   About  $150  million  is  in  philanthropic 
funds,  which  tend  to  be  smaller  but  the  same  process  of  donor 
designation.   People  basically  park  money  at  the  Federation 
for  use,  but  they  continue  to  have  the  discretion  as  to  where 
it  goes  as  long  as  it  meets  certain  broad  charitable  giving 
criteria. 

On  one  hand  people  say,  "What  good  is  it  you've  raised 
all  this  money  if  you  can't  spend  it?"  Well,  the  good  news  is 
a  lot  of  this  money  is  going  to  find  its  way  into  Jewish 
purposes  that  otherwise  wouldn't,  because  it  gives  the 
Federation  staff  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  these  donors  with 
a  lot  of  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  things  that  might  be  of 
personal  interest  to  them.   That  wouldn't  be  the  case  if  these 
funds  were  sequestered  at  the  San  Francisco  Foundation  or  at 
some  bank  trust  department. 

The  challenge  has  just  been  that  a  lot  of  people  see  this 
mountain  of  money,  and  they  say,  "We  want  some."  There's  a 
constant  debate  about  whether  Federation  is  thoughtfully 
allocating  the  endowment.   Well,  as  I  explained  to  you,  the 
segmentation  of  the  Endowment  Fund  doesn't  give  us  a  lot  of 
say  in  where  the  donors  put  their  money,  although  we're  doing 
a  better  job  over  the  last  couple  of  years  of  combining  the 
planning  process  for  the  campaign  and  the  planning  process  for 
endowment  allocations.  We've  sort  of  melded  these  committees 
together,  and  they're  both  listening  to  one  another  for  more. 

Historically,  the  endowment  committee  has  been  made  up 
heavily  of  the  endowment's  largest  donors.  The  reason  has 
been  to  keep  them  continuingly  interested  in  requests  that  are 
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coming  in  and  hearing  about  what's  going  on.  While  the 
allocation  process  for  the  campaign  has  historically  been 
decided  by  trench  workers,  people  who  are  very  committed,  and 
hard-working.   Some  are  generous  donors,  most  are  not.   Most 
are  people  who  are  very  active  volunteers. 

This  issue  of  how  you  integrate  the  two  has  been 
interesting.   It's  working  well.   It's  taking  time.   But 
hopefully,  when  the  whole  thing  is  done,  we'll  have  a  lot  more 
people  knowledgeable  about  what  the  needs  are  both  in  our 
Jewish  community  and  in  Israel. 

Glaser:      What  was  your  reaction  to  the  criticism  by  Gary  Tobin  of 

Phyllis  Cook  and  the  endowment  fund?  What  does  your  finger 
shaking  mean? 

Rothenberg:   Dirty  question. 
Glaser:      No,  no. 

Rothenberg:   You  know,  Phyllis  is  an  old  friend  and  Gary  is  an  old  friend. 
They're  both  very  strong-willed  people.   Phyllis  feels  very 
much  an  obligation  to  the  donors  to  the  endowment  to  safeguard 
a  lot  of  these  donors  from  potential  recipients  who  would  like 
to  either  get  to  the  donors  or  get  to  their  money  or  whatever. 
Phyllis  has  spent  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  getting  to 
understand  these  donors  and  what  they'd  like  to  do  with  their 
money.   Sort  of  playing  gatekeeper  for  them  at  their  request. 

A  lot  of  organizations  who  haven't  been  the  recipients  of 
generous  funds  from  the  endowment- -forget  about  the  campaign 
for  a  minute- -have  felt  that  Phyllis  has  had  too  much 
influence  on  who  got  money  and  who  didn't.   I  think  Gary  felt 
strongly  on  that  position.   He  was  probably  a  little  more 
public  than  perhaps  was  prudent  in  taking  on  the  endowment. 
But  it  was  a  very  thin-veiled  attack  on  Phyllis.   While  we've 
been  moving  in  Federation  over  the  last  couple  of  years  at 
looking  at  this  broader  question  that  I  just  talked  about, 
about  how  we  integrate  our  allocation  process  for  both  the 
endowment  and  for  the  campaign,  the  reality  is  that  the 
Federation- -whether  it's  the  volunteer  leadership  or  the 
staff — has  a  lot  more  say  over  what  we  do  with  campaign  funds 
than  what  we  do  with  the  endowment. 

So  Gary's  prodding  probably  caused  us  to  refocus  once 
again  on  this  issue.   But  it's  an  issue  that  hadn't  gone 
unnoticed.   It  was  just  a  question  of  how  we  made  the 
community  feel  that  anybody  could  apply  for  a  grant  from 
either  side  of  the  house—either  the  endowment  or  the 
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campaign — while  the  reality  was  that  our  donors  have  very 
strong  feelings.   In  1998,  I  think  the  Federation  gave  away  a 
total  of  about  $70  million,  while  the  campaign  raised  just 
under  $20  million. 

Of  that,  about  $10  million  were  gifts  from  the  endowment 
that  actually  ended  up  in  the  campaign.   So  if  you  net  that 
out,  we  gave  away  about  $60  million.   I  think  that's  the 
number.   Of  that  money,  about  $10  million  came  out  of  the 
campaign  alone,  and  the  rest  came  out  of  endowment  gifts.   Of 
the  total  endowment  gifts  made,  about  a  third  went  for  non- 
Jewish  causes . 

Primarily  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the  symphony,  the 
ballet,  the  opera,  and  universities,  which  today  are  much  more 
attractive  competition  to  Jewish  communal  giving  than  has  ever 
been  the  case  before.   For  two  reasons:  A)  a  lot  of  our 
wealthiest  donors  have  far  more  funds  than  they  ever  dreamed 
they  would  have.   Therefore,  they're  in  a  position  to  be  more 
generous  to  more  causes.   But  B)  there's  this  growing  tension 
between  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  causes  and  San  Francisco 
continues  in  its  role  as  sort  of  the  assimilationist  capital. 

Interestingly  enough,  people  with  a  lot  of  money  often 
don't  care  whether  they're  giving  to  Jewish  or  non- Jewish 
causes .   There  are  a  lot  of  worthy  non- Jewish  groups  out  there 
that  are  just  as  happy  to  take  anybody's  money.  And  some 
groups  do  a  much  better  job  of  marketing  for  donations  than 
others.  And  some  do  a  better  job  of  marketing  than  we  do, 
quite  frankly,  because  we  play  on  history  and  the  whole 
religious  notion  of  philanthropy  and  communal  giving 
obligations. 

These  other  groups  offer  you  the  opportunity  to  have  your 
name  on  the  wall,  and  the  best  seats,  and  the  opportunity  to 
have  dinner  with  visiting  artists  or  musicians.   There  are 
just  lots  of  marketing  tools.   In  the  old  days,  you  went  into 
a  bank  and  they  gave  you  a  toaster.  Today  a  lot  of  these 
fundraising  organizations  have  gotten  very  skillful  at  how  to 
excite  people  and  play  to  their  egos. 

So  we're  constantly  in  a  very  competitive  challenge,  and 
we're  not  so  naive  as  to  assume  that  because  people  are  giving 
us  money  every  year  that  that  condition  will  always  continue. 
The  truth  is,  as  the  oldest  generation  passes  on  and  we're 
dealing  with  younger  people,  every  year  we  have  to  create  a 
new  rational  case  as  to  why  they  should  give  to  things  Jewish. 
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Rothenberg:   The  reality  is  that  our  local  Jewish  community  overall  is 

getting  far  more  money  from  the  Federation  donor  family  every 
year  than  ever  in  the  past.   Gary's  point  was  that  he  didn't 
believe  the  process  of  getting  money  from  the  endowment  was 
democratic.   The  reality  is  it  isn't  democratic.   It  is  very 
much  driven  by  the  wishes  of  the  donors  who  created  these 
funds.   People  who  give  to  the  campaign  trust  the  allocation 
process  of  the  campaign,  which  is  made  up  of  volunteers,  to 
determine  most  critical  needs.   The  donors  who  have  put  money 
in  the  endowment  continue  to  have  a  very  real  personal 
interest  in  determining  where  those  monies  go.   In  many  cases 
they're  not  willing  to  defer  that  decision  to  someone  else. 
They  would  like  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  that  decision 
themselves. 

Glaser:      My  reaction  to  Tobin's  article  was  that  this  was  almost  an 
attention-getting  technique.   I  don't  know  if  I'm  unfair  to 
him  on  that . 


Rothenberg:   Gary  is  very  passionate;  Phyllis  is  very  passionate.   Gary  and 
Phyllis  have  disagreed  over  the  years  on  a  variety  of  things. 
I  think  there  were  some  things  that  Gary  wanted  to  do  and  be 
involved  with  that  the  endowment  committee  didn't  feel  as 
strongly  about.   I  think  there's  a  lot  of  water  under  this 
dam.   Gary  talked  about  whether  the  process  was  open.  The 
reality  is  the  issue  of  getting  money  from  the  endowment,  as 
I've  just  described,  is  not  the  most  open  process. 

Part  of  the  issue  here  is  that  for  marketing  purposes 
it's  important  to  have  donors  feel  they  have  a  continuing 
influence  on  where  their  money  goes .   That  brings  in  the 
money.   You  do  yourself  a  disservice,  if  you  want  to  be  the 
repository  of  these  funds,  to  force  donors  into  a  more 
democratic  allocation  process. 

On  the  other  hand,  there's  no  question  that  historically 
--because  the  campaign  used  to  be  the  dog  and  the  endowment 
used  to  be  the  tail — there  was  far  more  lay  involvement  in  the 
campaign  allocation  process  than  in  the  endowment.   Now 
suddenly  the  endowment  is  much  larger  than  the  campaign.   Over 
time  the  discontinuity  will  probably  grow  larger.   It  is 
important  that  we  focus  on  how  we  make  the  endowment  committee 
and  individual  donors  to  the  endowment  aware  of  today's 
communal  needs  so  they  can  be  more  involved,  rather  than  just 
having  others  filter  what  they  see. 

But  it  isn't  easy  to  move  from  one  to  the  other 
overnight.   We  had  already  started  this  process.   Gary 
unfortunately  made  it  a  very  visible  thing,  which  is  awkward 
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because  then  suddenly  we  were  in  the  position  of  having  to  be 
reactive,  rather  than  proactive. 

Glaser:      Defensive. 

Rothenberg:   And  we  had  to  be  defensive,  we  have  to  protect  the  staff. 

We've  got  great  people,  particularly  Phyllis.   It  offended  a 
lot  of  our  traditional  endowment  donors ,  who  felt  this  was 
very  unfair.   So  I  think  maybe  we  moved  a  little  faster 
because  of  this.  We  were  certainly  moving  in  the  direction 
we're  going.   But  this  is  something  we'll  deal  with  over  a 
number  of  years  because  it  involves  a  generational  shift.   The 
younger  generation,  in  many  cases,  of  some  of  these  same 
families  are  much  more  willing  to  open  up  their  field  of 
interest  than  their  parents  might  be. 

Some  of  the  change  allocation  process  is  undergoing  is  a 
reflection  of  changing  times,  and  some  marketing-driven.   One 
can't  ignore  the  fact  that  even  when  people  do  good  deeds 
often  their  interest  in  giving  to  one  cause  or  another  is 
driven  by  better  marketing  or  a  better  case  made,  not  the 
underlying  organization. 

Glaser:      How  can  you  open  up  their  field  of  interest? 

Rothenberg:   Well,  "open  up,"  meaning  in  some  cases  today's  new  donors 

would  rather  hear  more  alternatives  as  to  where  their  money 
could  go  than  older  donors,  who  might  want  to  stick  to  either 
old  causes  that  hit  an  emotional  chord  or  things  that  they 
grew  up  with.   Part  of  this  question  is  whether  people  have 
time  to  be  involved  in  this,  and  part  of  it  has  to  do  with 
people's  other  interests.   1  think  the  second  and  third 
generation  of  some  of  the  most  generous  families  are  probably 
getting  much  more  sophisticated  about  giving  money  away  and 
making  a  difference — than  their  parents  might  have  been,  for  a 
lot  of  reasons. 

There ' s  so  much  more  money  today  to  give  away  than 
anybody  would  have  imagined  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  that  in 
some  cases  it  requires  more  of  an  art  to  giving  it  away.   I 
think  the  kind  of  debate  that  went  on  around  Gary's  comments 
made  the  whole  issue  look  much  too  uni-focused.   It's  a  much 
broader  spectrum  of  generational- change  issues,  as  opposed  to 
one  person  with  their  finger  in  the  dike,  if  you  will,  which 
is  sort  of  the  way  it  was  painted. 

There's  no  question  that  Phyllis  has  been  by  far  the  most 
skillful  marketer  of  this  notion  of  central  philanthropy 
through  the  endowment  fund  than  anyone  we've  ever  had  at 
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Federation.   Part  of  it  is  her  deep  commitment  as  a  lay 
volunteer  before  she  joined  the  staff,  and  her  sense  of 
knowing  the  causes  we're  trying  to  fund,  and  her  deep  defense 
of  those  causes,  and  her  ability  to  articulate  all  this  to 
potential  donors. 


Allocation  of  Funds 


Rothenberg:   But  one  can  have  different  perspectives  on  these  issues, 

depending  on  whether  you're  receiving  or  sending  the  money.   I 
think  a  lot  of  people  feel  that  Federation  somehow  is  guarding 
the  vault  and  not  funding  things  that  don't  meet  some  cultural 
or  other  criteria.   In  fact,  if  you  look  at  what  we've  done 
through  the  allocation  process  of  the  campaign,  we  are  funding 
more  and  more  alternative  things  every  year.   Our  gifts  to  UJA 
have  gone  down  dramatically  as  we  have  tried  to  reallocate  how 
we  spend  money  in  Israel,  having  to  do  with  pluralism  and 
tolerance  and  some  issues  that  are  Bay  Area  issues.   You  know, 
good  liberal  Jewish  Western  issues. 

We  have  been  giving  each  year  more  and  more  money  to  the 
Jewish  Film  Festival,  for  example.   Why?  As  I've  said,  they 
reach  an  audience  of  about  40,000  people  ever  year  who 
actually  go  to  one  of  those  performances.  And  they  reach  an 
audience  of  300,000  to  400,000  people  every  year  on  KQED  when 
they  show  the  best  of  their  films.   An  enormously  large  number 
of  the  people  who  come  to  their  films  are  Jewish;  they  do 
nothing  else  Jewish  all  year  but  go  for  that  little  cultural 
fix. 

We  haven't  developed  the  sophistication  yet  to  know  how 
to  translate  people's  enthusiasm  of  what  they  see  in  a  film  to 
connecting  it  to  some  volunteer  act  they  could  do  that  might 
tie  into  the  subject  of  the  film.  We  just  haven't  had  the 
staff  to  do  it.   It's  something  we  should  do.   If  someone 
comes  and  really  cares  about—you  pick  the  issue,  whatever  it 
is — there's  something  going  on  in  this  community  or  there's 
some  volunteer  agency  that  could  use  their  energy  to  help. 
Whether  it's  for  an  hour  a  year,  a  week  a  year,  a  day  a  year, 
whatever. 

Hopefully,  if  a  matching  process  works  and  they  feel  a 
little  better  about  the  community,  eventually  they  may  want  to 
belong  to  a  synagogue.  At  some  point  maybe  they  would  want  to 
become  a  donor.   This  is  all  great.   Our  job  is  as  much  to 
build  and  sustain  and  nurture  a  Jewish  community  as  it  is  to 
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raise  money.   There's  often  a  tension  between  those  two  roles 
because  often  to  nurture  a  community  you  need  to  spend  more 
money  on  staff.   It  goes  back  to  the  debate  we  talked  about 
before. 

Part  of  the  whole  dilemma  of  Federation's  role,  and  we 
debate  it  every  year,  is  how  much  of  our  role  is  purely  to 
gather  money  and  redistribute  it,  and  how  much  of  it  is 
central  planning  and  community  development.   There  are  debates 
on  either  side  every  year,  and  I  often  flip  back  and  forth 
depending  upon  my  mood. 

Glaser:      The  Federation  is  the  central  address  for  the  community. 

Rothenberg:   Well,  it  is.   You  know,  the  United  Way  has  fallen  into  this 
interesting  path  where,  starting  five  or  six  years  ago,  they 
allowed  their  donors  to  allocate  their  gifts.   I  know  a  few 
years  ago  the  United  Way  was  raising  $50  million  a  year.   I 
think  now  maybe  it's  $60  million.   But  today,  85  or  90  percent 
of  those  dollars  are  pre-designated  by  the  donors  as  to  where 
they  went. 

What  that  means  is  the  United  Way  as  a  charity  and  as  a 
central  planning  organization  has  very  little  say  anymore 
because  all  they  get  to  play  with  are  the  odd  edges,  the  $5  or 
$6  million  left.  While  that's  serious  money,  it  isn't  serious 
money  in  the  context  of  the  hundreds  or  thousands  of  groups 
they  used  to  fund.  Now,  increasingly,  people  double  dip. 
They  checkmark  their  gift  to  the  United  Way  to  flow  through  to 
their  synagogue  or  their  church  or  some  other  cultural  group 
they  care  about.   It's  just  another  way  to  get  money  to  them 
while  pleasing  their  boss,  if  you  will,  at  work. 

That's  fine.   It's  good  that  people  do  that.  But  it  means 
there's  a  very  small  central  pot  left  to  allocate  to  new  and 
interesting  things.   I  think  one  of  the  most  critical  things 
Federation  does  is  fund  uninteresting  stuff:  we  fund  the  Board 
of  Rabbis  100  percent.   It's  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year.   People  may  say,  "What  do  we  need  a  Board  of 
Rabbis  for?"  Well,  what  the  Board  of  Rabbis  really  does  is  it 
sustains  a  lot  of  the  rabbis  in  the  Bay  Area  in  terms  of 
programming  and  counseling.   It's  amazing,  the  burnout  rate  of 
new  rabbis.   They're  so  frustrated  at  their  jobs  these  days. 

Many  congregations  have  become  such  big  businesses  that 
rabbis  burn  out  very  rapidly  today.   Between  the  challenges  of 
being  a  congregational  leader,  all  the  counseling  one  has  to 
do,  all  the  fundraising  one  has  to  do,  all  the  education  one 
has  to  do.  Rabbis  do  all  right  financially,  but  they  don't 
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make  a  lot  of  money  by  virtue  of  today's  standards  of  what 
making  a  lot  of  money  means.   So  increasingly  you  need  people 
who  are  very  committed,  that  answer  the  call. 

The  Board  of  Rabbis  does  a  lot  of  really  interesting  and 
worthwhile  stuff  in  terms  of  reinforcing  the  sense  of 
community  among  the  rabbis,  particularly  crossing  divisional 
lines—Reform,  Orthodox,  and  Conservative.  And  they  do  an 
awful  lot  of  neat  stuff  that  is  very  unsexy. 

In  the  same  way,  there  are  a  lot  of  little  groups  who 
play  an  important  role  in  weaving  together  the  community 
fabric.   But  of  and  by  themselves,  people  would  say,  "Why  are 
we  doing  this,  what  difference  does  it  make?"  Well,  part  of 
it  goes  to  this  whole  notion  of  what  a  community  is.   I  don't 
think  the  big  agencies  need  us.   They've  got  marketing 
departments;  they've  got  development  people;  they've  got 
direct  mail.   They  know  what  they're  doing.   There  is  a  lot  of 
money.   They  raise  a  lot  more  money  on  their  own  than  we 
allocate  to  them. 

But  what  we  allocate  is  unrestricted  money,  and  often 
that's  the  most  critical  money  to  an  agency  because  the  rest 
of  their  fundraising  is  mainly  restricted  pots.   The  whole 
issue  of  the  central  address,  as  you  so  nicely  termed  it 
before,  historically  that  was  very  well  respected.   Now 
there's  a  very  active  mutiny  out  there  of  lots  of  different 
groups,  Jewish  and  non-Jewish,  all  competing  for  the  same 
dollars.   And  they  don't  care  where  they  get  it  from. 

The  challenge  we  have  is  the  challenge  to  stay  dynamic, 
and  to  continue  every  year  to  justify  the  worthiness  of 
someone  entrusting  us  with  their  dollar,  versus  giving  it  to 
somebody  else. 


Agency  Fundraising 


Glaser: 


I  have  another  Gary  Tobin  quote, 


Rothenberg:   I  didn't  think  I  was  going  to  get  away  that  easily,  [both 
chuckle] 

Glaser:      He  told  the  Federation  that  it  [reading]  "needs  to  rethink  the 
way  it  promotes  itself  to  donors  and  needs  to  consider  agency 
fundraising  so  that  Federation  is  considered  the  only 
organization  that  represents  the  whole  community  here  and 
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abroad."   I  have  to  change  that.   He  said  this  to  the 
financial  resource  development  committee. 

Rothenberg:   Right. 

Glaser:      But  then  you  asked,  "Should  there  be  a  quid  pro  quo 

arrangement  with  agencies  in  exchange  for  a  cessation  of 
competition?" 

Rothenberg:   Right.   Historically,  the  Federation  had  a  policy  where  if  you 
received  funds  from  the  Federation,  you  didn't  do  your  own 
fundraising.   Back  in  the  early  eighties  or  in  the  late 
eighties,  when  Brian  Lurie  was  the  executive  at  Federation  and 
just  at  the  beginning  of  the  mass  immigration  from  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  a  lot  of  these  agencies,  who  actually  then  were 
much  smaller  than  they  are  today,  were  coming  in  asking  how 
much  Federation  would  continue  to  support  their  growth. 

These  were  agencies  who  properly  envisioned  that  their 
budgets  in  some  cases  would  double  and  triple  with  these  new 
programs  for  immigrants.   I  wasn't  in  the  meeting  (or  maybe  I 
was  asleep)  but  apparently  Brian  said  to  these  groups  that  he 
felt  the  campaign  would  continue  to  grow,  but  it  would  grow  at 
a  fairly  moderate  pace.   If  these  agencies  really  felt  the 
need  for  dramatic  growth  over  time,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  campaign  to  sustain  that  growth,  and  they  needed  to  look 
at  ways  to  do  their  own  fundraising. 

What  he  had  in  mind  was  doing  annual  campaign  drives 
among  those  people  they  identified  as  their  interested 
sponsors,  if  you  will.   A  number  of  agencies  around  town  have 
said  that  it  was  on  that  date  they  realized  they  had  to  grow 
on  their  own.   But  in  fairness  to  groups  like  JFCS,  back  then 
it  maybe  had  a  $4  million  or  $5  million  budget  and  got  $1 
million  from  Federation.   Today  they  have  a  $20  or  $25  million 
budget,  and  they  still  get  $1  million  or  less  from  the 
Federation — maybe  half  a  million  dollars. 

It's  because  they  decided  they  wanted  to  grow.   In  part 
to  capture  grants  that  were  available  from  the  federal,  state, 
and  city  governments,  and  in  part  to  do  other  kinds  of 
programming,  some  of  which  was  self -funding.  We  always  have 
had  this  political  issue  of  at  what  point  is  an  agency  grown 
up  enough  that  we  shouldn't  have  to  give  them  any  more  money. 
Politically,  it's  very  hard  to  ever  "cut  off  an  agency." 

I've  often  had  this  theory  that  it's  like  a  normal 
functional  family.  At  some  point  your  kids  grow  up;  they  go 
out  into  the  world;  they  have  to  make  it  on  their  own.   You 
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help  them  all  you  can,  but  there's  always  the  combination  of 
the  romance  and  the  politics,  of  so  enjoying  the  sense  of 
inclusion,  that  you  rarely  want  to  say,  "You  don't  need  our 
help  anymore." 

The  truth  is  we  continue  to  fund  some  groups,  in  lesser 
amounts,  that  don't  need  our  help  as  much.   But  when  it  comes 
to  this  fundraising  competition,  if  you  will,  it  would  be  very 
impractical  and  almost  impossible  for  us  to  tell  anybody  that, 
"they  can't  do  something."  The  hope  had  been  that  some 
agencies  would  only  do  annual  funds .   Today  we  even  help  many 
of  them  with  mailing  lists;  we've  got  a  lot  of  fundraising 
professionals  to  help  them  do  a  once-a-year  campaign, 
particularly  if  they  stick  to  their  natural  constituency. 

A  few  of  the  agencies,  JFCS  in  particular,  has  gotten 
very  adroit  at  effectively  mimicking  everything  we  do.   They 
now  have  their  own  endowment  and  philanthropic  funds.   It 
causes  some  pain  at  the  Federation,  but  JFCS  feels  that  they 
can't  get  enough  money  from  Federation,  and  this  is  the  way 
they  want  to  go.   Anita  [Friedman]  is  a  very  capable 
executive,  and  God  bless.   The  truth  is  this  has  to  be  a 
cooperative  thing  because  it's  very  hard  for  us  to  be 
punitive.   If  we're  punitive,  at  the  end  of  the  day  we're 
punishing  largely  poor  Jews  who  need  our  help. 

So  this  is  a  fluid  process  and  most  of  the  agencies  have 
honored  these  unwritten  rules  about  sticking  to  annual  funds. 
Through  the  capital  planning  process  now,  we  do  a  much  better 
job  when  people  want  to  build  things,  of  having  them  clear  it 
through  a  central  communal  agency.   The  capital  planning 
committee  looks  in  depth  at  the  need  for  a  building,  the 
ability  of  the  agency  to  afford  the  building.   Before  we  put 
the  Federation's  hechsher  [rabbinic  approval]  on  the  project. 
We  basically  want  to  make  sure  this  agency  can  afford  this  new 
building--not  just  to  build  it  but  to  operate  it.  And  that 
they're  not  assuming  Federation  will  give  them  whatever  the 
increase  is  in  their  operating  budget  simply  by  virtue  of 
having  a  larger  piece  of  space  to  occupy. 

This  is  a  matter  of  tension  because  the  truth  is  the 
leadership  of  the  Federation  and  the  people  on  our  board  are 
often  also  the  key  leaders  of  these  many  organizations. 
They're  your  friends;  they're  your  partners  in  so  many 
different  things.   In  the  old  days,  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  it  was  very  easy  to  solve  this  problems.   Ben  Swig  or 
Walter  Haas,  senior,  or  Richard  Goldman  or  Mel  Swig,  or  any  of 
those  community  leaders  who  was  Federation  president  at  the 
time,  would  just  call  in  whoever  was  getting  uppity  at  one  of 
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Glaser: 


the  agencies  and  say,  "You've  got  to  end  this  or  I'm  not  going 
to  give  you  any  money,"  or  "We're  not  going  to  do  this." 

But  today  we  live  in  a  much  more  democratic  society,  with 
far  too  many  large  potential  donors,  and  where  there  is  not  a 
single  name  or  address  that  provides  the  same  communal  clout 
that  some  of  these  larger-than-life  donors  used  to  play. 
There  was  a  group  of  people  who  were  the  household  names  who 
took  this  very  seriously  and  really  wanted  to  be  in  the  middle 
of  this. 

Today  we're  all  democrats  in  the  political  sense.   We're 
all  much  more  understanding  of  one  another;  we  all  know  each 
other  from  various  causes;  we  rarely  have  just  one  particular 
thing  that  we  care  about.  We  all  have  our  fingers  in  lots  of 
pies.   So  it's  very  hard  to  be  dictatorial.   And  the  truth  is 
it's  terrible  marketing  to  come  down  hard  on  a  single  agency 
or  executive. 

So  the  issue  is  how  you  make  this  work,  realizing  that 
there  are  "have  agencies"  and  "have-not  agencies"  and  looking 
at  what,  in  a  given  year,  may  be  extenuating  circumstances 
with  any  one  of  them.   Just  like  when  the  JCC  in  San  Francisco 
fell  on  very  hard  times  a  few  years  ago.   There  was  an  agreed- 
upon  notion  that  we  couldn't  let  it  sink,  and  we  gave  them  a 
lot  of  money  over  the  last  couple  of  years  to  keep  them  alive. 
In  order  to  get  them  propped  up  to  point  neutral  so  they  could 
plan  their  future  again.   I  think  over  the  next  couple  of 
years  we'll  all  feel  very  good  that  we  did  it. 

Otherwise,  we  could  have  literally  just  shut  the  agency 
down.   It  would  have  been  a  major  loss,  not  just  to  an  emigre 
population  that  spends  a  lot  of  time  there,  but  to  a  veteran 
Jewish  population,  including  a  lot  of  seniors  and  young 
singles,  to  whom  it's  the  only  Jewish  thing  they  do  all  year. 
It  all  comes  down  to  these  communal  touch  points  about  how  you 
keep  people  feeling  good  about  being  Jewish  and  offering  them 
a  little  lure  to  get  them  into  some  greater  involvement  in  the 
Jewish  community. 

Some  of  these  agencies  are  so  market-oriented  that  as  an  East 
Bay  family  we  get  at  least  three  mailings  daily  from  agencies 
asking  for  money. 


Rothenberg:   You  mean  the  same  mailing,  three  different  copies? 
Glaser:      No.  Three  different  agencies. 
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Rothenberg:   You  should  come  to  our  house!   We  probably  get  five  or  ten  of 
these  things  a  day.   My  wife  and  I  have  increasingly  started 
asking  ourselves  if  agencies  can  spend  this  much  money 
fundraising--particularly  when  we're  already  donors--then  they 
must  be  wasting  a  lot  of  our  money.   There's  an  interesting 
issue  of  what's  called  the  fundraising  ratio,  how  much  money 
you  raise  versus  how  much  money  you  spent  to  raise  it.   If 
every  agency  published  that  number,  I  think  people  would  be 
very  surprised.   Federation  spends  about  9-10  percent. 

Glaser:      That's  very  good. 

Rothenberg:   It's  very  good.   But  9  percent  of  every  dollar  we  raise  is 

only  the  cost  of  running  our  fundraising  operation.  Then  you 
have  to  overlay  on  that  the  cost  of  administering  the 
organization  and  administering  grants,  the  allocations  we 
make,  etc.   So  the  total  administrative  number  is  more.   If 
you  just  looked  at  fundraising,  the  pure  efficiency  with  which 
someone  raises  money,  you'd  probably  find  the  average  agency 
nationwide  has  a  ratio  of  between  30  and  40  percent.   At  the 
smaller  agencies,  it's  higher. 

But  direct  mail,  the  computer,  and  cheap  nonprofit 
postage  rates  have  made  it  very  easy  for  people  to  be  very 
inventive  in  fundraising.   In  some  cases  that's  great;  in 
other  cases  it's  distracting  how  many  mailing  appeals  you 
receive.   It  all  depends  where  you  stand,  I  guess. 


Retrenchment  and  a  New  Look  at  Allocation  Process 


Glaser:      Please  tell  me  about  the  retrenchment  that  was  necessary  in 
the  Federation  several  years  before  you  became  president. 

Rothenberg:   The  Federation  went  through  a  very  dramatic  reallocation 
process  as  the  pressures  of  funding  emigre  programs  came 
about.  We  went  out  and  held  a  special  campaign  of  $25  million 
for  Operation  Exodus,  which  was  to  help  pay  for  bringing  Jews 
from  the  former  Soviet  Union  to  Israel  and  to  San  Francisco. 
We  had  raised  the  money,  we  kept  about  a  third  of  it  here  and 
sent  about  two- thirds  to  Israel. 

We  decided  to  spend  this  pot  of  money  to  do  acculturation 
programs,  to  run  settlement  services,  and  to  help  Family 
Service  set  up  a  loan  program  to  these  new  residents.   It  also 
helped  pay  for  some  of  the  staff  costs,  both  at  the  agencies 
and  at  Federation,  to  run  these  programs.  When  the  bulk  of 
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the  Exodus  money  was  spent  and  the  annual  arrivals  of  new 
emigres  started  coming  down  fast,  we  found,  like  many 
organizations,  that  we  had  a  lot  of  people  on  staff  who  we 
couldn't  afford  to  continue  funding  because  we  had  no  special- 
purpose  fundraising  effort  to  pay  their  overhead. 

So  we  went  through  a  fairly  harsh  process  of  looking 
ourselves  in  the  face  and  saying,  "Going  forward,  what 
functions  must  we  maintain  and  which  ones  do  we  need  to  cut?" 
Unfortunately,  we  lost  some  good  people.   But  this  is  what 
happens.   The  finest  part  of  this  was  we  did  to  the  Federation 
what  we  asked  each  of  the  agencies  we  were  funding  to  do  to 
themselves.  We  asked  them  to  look  at  who  they  would  be  in  a 
year  or  two  as  the  emigre  programs  tailed  down  and  what  they 
saw  as  their  continuing  mission.   Who  was  the  population  they 
were  going  to  serve  and  how  were  they  going  to  fund  it? 

A  lot  of  agencies  did  a  very  good  job  of  making  very 
painful  cutbacks.   Some  agencies  decided  to  veer  away  from 
their  traditional  Jewish  programming  and  go  to  more  broad 
geographic  programming  because  there  were  grants  available 
from  federal,  state,  or  city  agencies  to  do  that,  which  is 
fine.   Under  these  new  programs,  they  figured  they  were  paying 
their  overhead  in  part  by  doing  programs  for  a  broader 
audience  that  allowed  them  to  use  some  of  the  resources  they 
already  had  in-house. 

Others  did  what  we  did,  a  very  hard  retrenchment.   And  it 
hurts  because  you're  not  just  cutting  positions,  you're 
cutting  people  you  know.  There's  nothing  easy  about  that,  and 
there's  nothing  elegant  about  that,  but  it's  what  our  donors 
expected  of  us.   If  nothing  else,  the  issue  of  fiduciary  duty 
looms  very  large  at  the  Federation.   It  should  be  probably 
carved  over  the  doors.   People  down  there,  lay  and  staff 
alike,  take  that  responsibility  seriously. 

It  had  to  be  done.  Did  we  do  it  right?  Did  we  cut  all 
the  right  people?  The  wrong  people?  That's  very  hard  to  say. 
At  the  time,  everybody  made  the  best  call  they  could.   All  in 
all,  it  probably  made  sense. 

Has  Federation  caught  up,  in  terms  of  staff? 


Rothenberg:  We  did  a  retrenchment  to  the  pre-Project  Exodus  level, 

sustainable  levels.   The  overall  staff  budgets  have  grown 
essentially  by  inflation.  Then  we've  added  a  job  or  two  at 
the  top  to  try  to  better  deal  with  staying  in  touch  with  the 
agencies,  which  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  as  we  have 
more  and  more  agencies.  Everybody  was  becoming  much  too 
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mechanical  about  agency  relations.   The  best  agencies  had  a 
lot  of  Federation  interaction;  most  agencies  had  very  little 
interaction,  and  we  needed  a  few  more  people  to  deal  with 
that. 

But  we  have  sort  of  caught  up.   We  have  a  continuing 
debate  every  year,  and  it's  probably  a  healthy  debate,  as  to 
whether  we  should  just  be  a  foundation  or  whether  we  should  be 
a  community  development  organization. 

After  the  reorganization,  I  think  the  emphasis  year  was  1994, 
a  lot  of  new  programs  were  taken  on. 

Right . 

Programs  for  family  education,  college  youth,  teenagers. 

Susan  Folkman,  when  she  chaired  the  planning  and  allocation 
committee  for  those  two  years,  engaged  in  a  fairly  broad 
census  of  1)  figuring  out  what  we  were  really  funding  in  terms 
of  populations,  and  2)  asking  people  who  were  involved  in  the 
Federation  process  what  their  own  personal  priorities  would 
be.   It  involved  four  or  five  hundred  people.   We  were  all 
quite  surprised  that  among  this  group  of  primarily  very  Reform 
Jews,  issues  of  Jewish  education  and  culture  were  by  far  the 
number  one  issue.   It  had  to  do,  I  think,  with  the 
sustainability  of  a  Jewish  community  here. 

We  all  felt  that  it  would  be  a  terrible  tragedy  if  we 
built  a  great  fundraising  machine  but  ten  years  from  now  had 
no  Jewish  community.   We  also  got  into  the  whole  debate  of 
sending  money  to  Israel  versus  employing  it  here,  and 
concluded  that  we  clearly  needed  to  make  sure  there  was  a 
Jewish  community  here  that  could  appreciate  Israel. 

That  led  to  our  beginning  a  reallocation  process  away 
from  UJA.   This  came  out  of  the  process  that  Susan  chaired. 
She's  a  researcher  at  UCSF  whose  specialty  is  AIDS.   So  she's 
a  professional,  a  Ph.D.  social  scientist.   She  did  this  quite 
efficiently  and  unemotionally.   This  whole  issue  of  whether  we 
were  prepared  to  put  our  money  where  our  mouth  was  clearly 
showed  that  people  felt  the  emphasis  should  be  on  education 
and  culture,  with  a  heavy  gearing  toward  education  and  culture 
for  the  young.   The  theory  being  that  if  you  don't  help  people 
when  they're  young  appreciate  what  they've  got,  they're  not 
going  to  care  about  it.   Very  true. 

Then  the  issue  became  how  we  freed  up  some  net  new  money 
to  begin  to  put  our  money  where  our  mouth  was  in  terms  of 
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funding  those  causes.   We  did  some  cutting  back  at  the  staff 
level,  as  well  as  with  all  the  agencies.   We  did  a  10  percent 
haircut  across  the  top.  This  created  a  $900,000  special  pool 
that  agencies  were  invited  to  compete  for  to  fund  these  new 
priorities.   It  actually  worked  quite  well. 

Some  of  the  groups  we  funded  from  this  special  pool  of 
funds  we  had  never  funded  before,  because  we  laid  out  very 
clear  criteria,  and  then  we  let  the  community  come  up  with  new 
ideas.   Actually,  my  personal  bias  is  we  should  do  more  of  it. 
We  have  this  historical  pattern  of  who  we  fund.   It's  good. 
We've  done  a  lot  of  good  with  it.   If  I  were  to  reinvent  the 
system,  I  would  make  every  year's  allocation  process  start 
from  ground  zero,  and  every  year  decide  what  our  priorities 
were  and  advertise  for  parties  who  could  implement  those 
priorities.   They'd  have  to  compete  based  on  the  efficiency  of 
their  program,  their  ability  to  deliver  that  program,  and  we'd 
start  over  the  next  year. 

This  year  it's  much  like  being  the  president  of  the 
United  States.   Ninety-nine  percent  or  98  percent  of  the  U.S. 
budget  is  determined  by  old  laws,  and  his  wiggle  room  is  1  or 
2  percent,  if  that.   To  some  extent,  just  because  of  the 
nature  of  how  Federation  has  been  built,  if  you  looked  at  our 
budget  for  allocations,  plus  or  minus  5  percent  it's  the  same 
organizations  each  year  getting  a  little  more  or  a  little 
less.   That's  sort  of  the  way  we've  always  done  it,  and  these 
organizations  all  have  good  arguments  to  make.   The  changes 
are  all  rounding  errors,  and  the  changes  are  all  largely  made 
with  the  modest  net  new  growth  in  the  campaign. 

So  here  we  were  trying  to  step  back  from  that  and  ask 
ourselves  if  we  had  to  do  it  a  little  differently,  would  we  be 
proud  of  what  we've  done.   The  verdict,  I  think,  is  still  out. 
I  think  it  holds  a  lot  of  appeal,  but  we  clearly  didn't  intend 
to  go  cold  turkey  from  one  system  into  the  other. 

Were  you  asking  agencies  to  justify  what  they  wanted  in  their 
budgets? 

Historically,  we've  done  that  every  year.   But  what  happens  is 
a  lot  of  the  same  people  are  on  these  review  panels  year  after 
year.   Everybody  is  sort  of  nodding.   The  agencies  are  giving 
you  the  same  speech  that  you  thought  was  good  last  year:  that 
there  are  people  who  are  hungry,  homeless,  who  need  vocational 
training,  or  more  Jewish  education.   You  know,  there's  not  a 
lot  of  new  invention  here. 

If 
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Rothenberg:   We  decided  to  re-look  at  the  whole  way  we  allocate.   Our  new 
planning  and  allocation  chair,  Susan  Lowenberg,  decided  to  do 
a  one-year  timeout.   Her  committee  is  basically  spending  the 
whole  year  that  they  normally  spend  reviewing  agencies  and 
budgets  in  a  dialog  with  a  fairly  broad  cross  section  of  our 
community  leadership.   It  will  involve  Federation  staff  and 
agencies  looking  at  what  we  allocate,  how  we  allocate,  and  the 
whole  process  of  how  we  in  turn  spread  this  money  around. 

It  will  improve  both  the  allocation  process  for  the 
campaign  and  the  endowment.   I  don't  know  what  will  come  out 
of  it.   It  has  been  broken  up  into  a  group  of  panels  based  on 
areas  of  activity  in  the  community.   I  purposely  stayed  off 
any  of  these  panels.   But  it's  good  attempt  to  start  with  a 
clean  piece  of  paper. 

This  grew  out  of  the  future  search  conference  in  "95, 
where  we  basically  did  an  off  site  retreat  for  a  couple  of 
days  with  a  lot  of  lay  leaders,  a  number  of  agency  heads, 
including  some  that  were  not  pro-Federation,  and  some  involved 
lay  people  who  were  not  donors  to  Federation.   We  locked  up 
thirty  or  forty  people  in  Santa  Cruz  for  a  couple  of  days,  and 
we  just  talked  about  who  we  were,  what  people  think  we  are, 
and  what  they  wanted  us  to  be. 

This  future  search  process  led  to  a  bunch  of  interesting 
issues.   Since  then  we've  tried  to  focus  in  on  them  one  by 
one.   One  focus  had  to  do  with  Federation-agency  relations- 
some  love  us,  some  hate  us.   It  had  to  do  with  a  Federation 
viewed  by  some  as  elitist.  Are  we  viewed  as  democratic?   A 
lot  of  these  big-picture  issues  are  perception  issues  that  you 
really  need  to  take  seriously.   Because  whether  people  love 
you  or  hate  you,  you  want  to  make  sure  that  they're  doing  it 
for  the  right  reason. 
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VI   NATIONAL  JEWISH  ORGANIZATIONS 


Merger  of  United  Jewish  Appeal,  Council  of  Jewish  Federations 
and  United  Israel  Appeal 


Glaser:      Before  we  go  into  the  terms  of  your  presidency,  I'd  like  to 

ask  you  about  the  merger  of  UJA  and  CJF:  your  attitude  toward 
it  and  where  it  is  right  now.   I  think  the  UIA  is  part  of  that 
too. 

Rothenberg:   The  merger  of  the  UJA,  the  CJF,  and  the  UIA  is  a  long-overdue 
reality  that  there  needed  to  be  more  efficiency  and  more  unity 
in  national  Jewish  philanthropy.   This  came  about  for  a  couple 
of  reasons.   Most  of  the  attention  was  focused  at  UJA  and  UIA. 
UJA  being  the  arm  that  raises  the  money  in  the  U.S  through  the 
federations,  and  UIA  is  the  arm  that  allocates  it  abroad.   CJF 
is  a  staff  support  organization  that  basically  helps  the 
federations  run  their  federations  and  campaigns. 

So,  putting  aside  CJF  for  a  minute,  we  had  two  national 
organizations,  all  with  lots  of  people  who  were  doing  stuff. 
The  reality  was  as  the  overall  national  fundraising  remained 
flat,  we  were  spending  more  and  more  money  on  staff,  so  the 
fundraising  cost,  if  you  will,  was  getting  higher.   But  we 
were  also  dealing  with  another  one  of  these  generational 
changes,  where  the  leadership  of  these  organizations  tended  to 
be  in  their  sixties  and  seventies,  and  increasingly  the  people 
they  were  asking  for  money  were  in  their  forties  and  fifties. 

There  was  a  disconnect  between  the  emotions  of  the 
generations  as  I've  said  before,  for  this  older  generation  the 
Holocaust  and  the  founding  of  the  State  of  Israel  were  the  two 
most  searing  events  in  their  lives — one  of  pain,  one  of 
delight.   The  younger  generation,  many  of  whom  had  no  memory 
of  those  two  events,  were  much  more  attuned  toward  their  local 
Jewish  communal  interests.   The  national  organizations  were 
finding  themselves  in  this  tug  of  war,  trying  to  get  people  to 


send  more  and  more  money  abroad  at  a  time  when  more  of  the 
younger  involved  leadership  wanted  to  keep  it  at  home. 

This  tension  has  been  growing  over  the  last  ten  years, 
most  vocally  the  last  five  years.  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
a  lot  of  debate,  in  American  circles  in  particular,  about  the 
appropriate  role  of  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Israel,  JAFI,  the 
major  recipient  of  UJA  funds.   Was  it  an  efficient  vehicle  for 
philanthropy  within  Israel?  Given  the  fact  that  historically 
it  was  considered  the  third  arm  of  the  government,  it  had  a 
very  politicized  leadership  structure  in  terms  of  its  staff, 
and  it  was  sort  of  the  last  holdout  for  the  old  Zionist  guard, 
if  you  will. 

There  was  this  tension  about  how  JAFI  was  spending  our 
money.   The  American  JAFI  leadership  was  largely  the  older 
generation,  who  still  were  imbued  with  the  excitement  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  founding  of  the  state.   The  younger 
generations  were  more  and  more  cynical  about  whether  JAFI  was 
spending  its  money  in  the  right  areas  in  today's  Israel.   The 
larger  issue  was  whether  much,  if  not  most,  of  what  they  were 
doing  was  really  what  the  government  of  Israel  should  be 
doing,  now  that  Israel  was  becoming  a  more  prosperous  economy. 

This  whole  tension  had  been  bubbling  for  quite  a  while. 
We  probably  helped  launch  it,  under  Brian  Lurie's  leadership 
in  the  mid-eighties,  when  we  took  that  $100,000  off  the  top. 
But  over  the  last  half  dozen  years,  we've  become  actually  a 
centrist  in  this  whole  process.   A  lot  of  the  most 
conservative  Jewish  communities,  like  Cleveland  and  Boston  and 
L.A.  and  other  places,  have  become  even  more  vocal  on  the 
subject  than  ourselves. 

Today,  clearly  a  majority  of  the  U.S.  federations  feel 
strongly  that  we  need  to  be  worrying  A)  more  about  what  we  do 
locally  and  B)  we  need  to  be  much  more  efficient  about  how  we 
spend  money  in  Israel.   There's  a  growing  consensus  that  we 
need  to  seriously  rethink  what  we  do  through  the  Jewish 
Agency,  given  the  likelihood  that  over  time  there  will  be  less 
money  available  to  spend  in  Israel  coming  out  of  the  local 
campaigns . 

Needless  to  say,  the  Jewish  Agency  leadership  didn't  like 
this.  The  old  guard  leadership  of  UIA,  UJA,  and  CJF  didn't 
like  this  trend  because  many  of  them  had  spent  their  whole 
lives  moving  up  in  these  organizations.   They  thought  we  were 
being  renegades  and  hot-headed.   They  were  very  worried  that 
we  would  destroy  the  sense  of  national  unity,  this  notion  of  a 
collective  sense  of  responsibility  where  UJA  could  just 
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allocate  pro  rata  the  national  priorities  to  each  community 
their  percent  in  terms  of  the  funds  raised  versus  the  needs. 
This  issue  of  people's  willingness  to  be  taxed  as  a  national 
fundraising  apparatus  is  something  that  a  lot  of  people  held 
very  dear. 

Basically,  there  was  a  governance  revolution  going  on 
that  they  probably  tried  to  ignore  for  too  long.  Now  the 
issue  is  can  you  keep  the  box  together?   The  first  step  was  to 
try  to  make  the  American  organizations  more  efficient  by 
folding  them  all  together.   The  second  part  was  to  try  and  get 
JAFI  to  be  more  realistic,  because  funds  available  to  JAFI  had 
been  going  down  pretty  dramatically  over  the  last  decade,  in 
part  because  many  American  Jews  feel  that  most  Jews  imperiled 
around  the  world  have  already  been  brought  to  Israel  or  the 
U.S.,  this  may  or  may  not  be  correct,  but  it's  a  sense  they 
have. 

Plus  people  are  much  more  involved  in  needs  at  home.   And 
there  are  a  lot  more  dynamic  local  Jewish  organizations 
growing  up  in  individual  communities  who  need  buildings  and 
endowments  and  things  like  that.   So  part  of  this  is  a  local 
versus  national  versus  international  tension.   Part  of  it  is  a 
realization  in  the  last  few  years  that  as  the  Israeli 
government  was  moving  more  to  the  right  it  became  more  and 
more  of  a  foreign  place  for  a  lot  of  our  donors,  who  were 
offended,  both  by  how  they  were  treated  as  Reform  Jews,  and 
their  disagreement  with  the  Israeli  politics  vis-a-vis  the 
peace  process. 

Now,  I  don't  think  we  have  any  right  to  tell  the  Israeli 
voter  how  to  vote.   On  the  other  hand,  we  certainly  have  a 
right  —  since  they're  our  dollars—to  say  how  we'd  like  JAFI  to 
spend  our  monies  over  there.   So  there  has  been  a  retrenchment 
process  underway  that  has  been  fairly  significant  but  still 
has  a  long  way  to  go.  This  merger  of  the  various 
organizations  has  been  taking  longer  than  it  should  because  of 
lots  of  debates  over  who  will  be  the  next  generation  of 
leaders,  who  gets  to  vote,  how  do  we  take  care  of  these  old 
constituencies—the  Zionist  organization,  the  UIA— and  nobody 
wants  to  give  up  their  vote. 

A  lot  of  it  has  been  fighting  over  what  I  call  business 
cards:  who's  going  to  play  what  role  in  this  new  organization. 
A  lot  of  it  is  fighting  over  good,  honest,  fundamental  issues 
of  governance  and  the  allocation  process  going  forward.   These 
organizations  will  merge  because  if  they  don't  merge  most  of 
the  American  federations  will  just  cut  them  off  at  some  point. 
But  now  the  big  issues  to  come  out  of  it  are  how  the  JDC 
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[Joint  Distribution  Committee]  and  JAFI  are  funded  in  the 
future.   Historically  they've  been  in  a  lock-step,  where  JAFI 
has  basically  gotten  75  percent  of  the  monies  sent  overseas, 
and  JDC  has  gotten  the  rest. 

Increasingly,  American  Jews  seem  to  feel  better  about 
their  gifts  to  the  JDC  than  JAFI.   They're  going  through  a 
complicated  poker  process  right  now  to  decide  how  a  new 
allocation  process  will  work  and  how  other  groups  that  don't 
get  money  today  will  get  money.   There  are  groups  in  South 
America;  there  are  groups  in  the  former  Soviet  Union;  there 
are  groups  in  Czechoslovakia;  there  are  a  lot  of  interesting 
groups  serving  real  needs  of  the  global  Jewish  community  that 
need  money  that  don't  get  money  today. 

We  have  been  trying  to  force  the  opening  of  the  process, 
just  like  we  do  here.   That  any  Jewish  service  group  anywhere 
in  the  world  who  is  fulfilling  some  real  need  should  be  able 
to  come  to  the  central  address  in  New  York  and  get  some  money, 
which  they  can't  do  today.   There's  a  tug  of  war  going  on  by 
those  that  want  to  make  sure  this  doesn't  penalize  the  old 
favored  agencies. 

But  that  will  get  blown  aside  because  there's  a  growing 
sense  we  have  to  do  this  or  the  whole  system  will  collapse. 
We're  not  there  yet.   It'll  probably  happen  in  a  few  months. 
But  it'll  be  tender,  and  it  all  comes  back  to  the  system  that 
a  lot  of  our  elders  feel  comforted  by.   This  system  of 
collective  responsibility,  the  idea  of  being  able  to  tax  the 
federations  and  therefore  the  Jews  of  North  America. 

As  part  of  this  new  system,  there  will  be  a  very  limited 
area  within  which  the  new  organization  will  be  able  to  call 
for  collective  responsibility,  and  it'll  probably  be  mostly 
tied  to  aliyah  in  terms  of  removing  people  from  areas  of 
physical  danger  and  distress.   So  it'll  be  a  very  small  subset 
of  what's  getting  funded  collectively.  And  then  the  rest  will 
be  voluntary  funding.   It'll  be  an  interesting  tug  of  war,  but 
it's  probably  a  healthy  process.   And  it's  probably  long 
overdue . 
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VII   FEDERATION  PRESIDENCY,  1996-1998 


A  Period  of  Change 


Glaser:      To  get  on  to  your  Federation  presidency,  1996  to  1998,  when 
did  you  feel  that  you  were  being  groomed  for  the  presidency? 

Rothenberg:   Oh,  probably  in  the  mid-nineties.   People  started  talking 
about  whether  I'd  be  willing  to  do  it.   I  was  sort  of 
flattered,  but  I  was  usually  quite  evasive  because  I  was  busy 
trying  to  grow  my  own  business.   I  wasn't  sure  I  wanted  to  be 
the  first  poor  president  of  the  Federation.   It's  not  only  an 
honor  but  certain  things  are  expected  of  you.   Not  only  in 
terms  of  your  own  gift  but,  more  importantly,  in  terms  of  your 
willingness  to  devote  time  and  travel,  to  go  to  a  lot  of 
things.   And  it's  all  done  at  your  own  expense. 

It  involves  not  only  allocating  perhaps  a  third  of  your 
time  but  quite  a  bit  of  money.   In  my  professional  life,  if 
I'm  not  there,  we're  not  making  any  money.   It  wasn't  a  case 
of  family  wealth  we  could  rely  on.   So  it  carried  with  it  a 
very  large  cost.   But  the  more  I  thought  about  it,  I  was 
flattered.   And  then  Cissy  Swig  and  Don  Seiler  came  to  see  me 
(I  think  maybe  it  was  in  '93)  to  ask  me  if  I'd  actually  do 
this. 

I  was  a  little  surprised.   I  mean,  it  had  been  hinted 
that  my  day  would  come,  but  I  wasn't  sure  that  it  should  come 
that  soon.   I  had  really  enjoyed  working  with  Doug  Heller  at 
JCF.   In  the  middle  of  Doug's  term  was  when  they  asked  me  if  I 
would  do  this.  They  said  they  thought  I  could  upgrade  the 
humor  at  the  Federation  and  make  the  meetings  more  enjoyable, 
and  I  thought,  "Now  that  I  certainly  could  do."  And  so  that's 
when  I  was  formally  asked. 

Glaser:      It  seems  to  me  that  your  administration  was  a  period  of  great 
change . 
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Rothenberg:   Well,  I  think  the  Federation  has  been  constantly  changing,  but 
I  think  I  probably  was  much  more  open  to  doing  it  publicly 
versus  doing  it  privately,  because  I  thought  people  should 
feel  involved  in  this  process.   So  I  think  a  lot  of  what  we 
did  we  did  under  perhaps  a  brighter  light  than  some  of  my 
predecessors. 

Glaser:      You  made  one  of  the  main  themes  getting  closer  and  cooperating 
more  with  synagogues.   It  seemed  to  me  that  had  long  been  a 
goal  of  many  presidents.   But  you  seemed  to  have  had  an 
emphasis  of  cooperating  more  with  synagogues.  Also  that  you 
reached  out  more  to  the  constituent  agencies. 

Rothenberg:   In  the  mid- seventies,  for  ninety-one  days  I  worked  in 

Sacramento,  when  I  was  Jerry  Brown's  secretary  of  business  and 
transportation.   I  had  60,000  people  reporting  to  me.   It  was 
very  heady.   I  guess  I  was  thirty  years  or  thirty-one  years 
old  then.   But  what  I  realized  on  going  there—because  I 
didn't  plan  to  stay  around;  I  just  took  an  interim  appointment 
to  do  some  special  things  was  that  one  needed  to  be  focused  or 
you  were  lost. 

So  before  I  started  this  job,  I  took  a  little  three  by 
five  card  and  listed  on  the  two  sides  of  it  the  few  things  I 
really  cared  about.   Whenever  I  had  a  moment  to  myself,  I'd 
stare  at  this  piece  of  paper  and  say,  "Have  you  done  anything 
today  that  moves  you  forward  on  any  of  these  things?"  And  I 
distributed  this  list  to  the  staff  and  to  Wayne  Feinstein  and 
the  key  people  around  me.   I  said,  "If  I  can  accomplish 
nothing  else,  these  are  a  handful  of  things  we  need  to  do." 
Some  of  them  were  events.   But  a  lot  of  them  were  just  trying 
to  produce  a  mood  change  at  JCF. 

The  Federation  is  a  big  ship,  because  a  lot  of  people 
ride  on  the  ship.   Sometimes  leadership  is  simply  telling 
people  it ' s  okay  to  do  certain  things  that  maybe  they  would 
have  liked  to  do  but  they  didn't  think  were  au  courant  at  the 
moment.   Sometimes  it's  leading  by  example.   Sometimes  it's 
being  willing  to  put  something  on  the  table  that  may  sound 
totally  stupid,  but  when  you  get  into  it  people  buy  into  it. 
And  sometimes  it  required  taking  risks. 

There  were  a  couple  of  things  we  did  that  weren't 
popular,  that  by  the  end  of  the  process  everybody  thought  made 
a  lot  of  sense  but  very  much  flew  in  the  face  of  historic 
precedent  at  Federation. 
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Goals,  Controversies  and  Accomplishments 


Glaser:      Enumerate  those  goals  that  you  had  for  yourself,  that  you 
wrote  down  on  the  card. 

Rothenberg:   I  threw  away  the  card  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.   But  it  had  to  do 
with  sort  of  broad  rubrics,  like  trying  to  make  the  Federation 
more  user- friendly.   That  had  to  do  with  making  it  an  easier 
place  for  donors  to  feel  a  part  of  it;  an  easier  place  for 
people  to  get  involved  in  the  process  if  they  wanted  to.   An 
easier  place  for  beneficiaries  or  potential  beneficiaries  to 
ask  for  money.   What  I  was  trying  to  do  was  make  us  much  more 
sensitive  about  the  fact  that  time  is  more  valuable  than  money 
to  many  of  the  people  that  interact  with  us. 

We  just  had  too  many  walls.   We  were  just  too  old- 
fashioned  in  how  we  did  things .   I  thought  in  terms  of  how  we 
worked  with  our  volunteers.   We  had  too  many  meetings;  the 
meetings  were  too  long;  they  were  boring.   We  kidded  ourselves 
by  thinking  that  we  were  so  special  that  we  could  get  away 
with  this  for  a  long  time.   We  really  needed  to  look  at 
ourselves  and  say,  "Why  do  we  do  this  to  our  best  and 
brightest  volunteers?  Why  do  we  run  them  through  this  torture 
as  if  it's  some  kind  of  old-fashioned  inquisition?" 

We  needed  to  really  be  harder  on  ourselves  in  terms  of 
making  meetings  more  interesting  and  programming  meetings  so 
they'd  be  interesting,  to  have  fewer  meetings,  to  have  shorter 
meetings,  to  have  more  focused  meetings.  The  same  way  that  I 
thought  we  were  much  too  cool  and  aloof  in  terms  of  dealing 
with  a  lot  of  our  agencies.   I  joked  at  one  of  our  staff 
meetings  that  I  thought  our  key  staff  should  deliver  checks  to 
our  agencies  one  month.   We  send  out  these  checks,  their 
monthly  allocations,  and  we  should  deliver  them  by  hand  one 
month . 

Everybody  thought  I  was  just  crazy.   Somehow  we've  all 
made  it  so  automatic  that  we  often  don't  relate  to  what  it  is 
we're  doing.   Often  the  agencies  don't  relate.  They're 
waiting  for  that  electronic  credit,  and  we  all  fail  to  smell 
and  touch  and  feel  what  it  is  the  businesses  we're  really  in. 
In  the  same  sense,  the  kind  of  outreach  we  talked  about 
earlier:  to  the  gay  community,  to  the  Orthodox  community,  to  a 
lot  of  younger  secular  Jews --how  we  did  something  worthy  of 
their  involvement.   I  thought  we  were  taking  ourselves  much 
too  much  for  granted.  And  that  while  we  were  on  a  roll  now, 
we  couldn't  sustain  ourselves  long  term  unless  we  continued  to 
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prove  our  relevance.  We  needed  to  do  that  every  day,  much 
less  every  year. 

When  we  looked  at  things  like  the  Film  Festival  and  a  lot 
of  other  groups  that  didn't  exist  five  years  or  ten  years 
earlier  in  any  meaningful  way  on  our  Scoreboard,  we  needed  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  they  weren't  marketing  channels  that 
could  be  very  useful  to  us.  We  just  needed  to  understand 
better  why  people  who  never  dealt  with  us  dealt  with  them, 
because  the  film  festival  staff  were  open  to  sharing  with  us 
who  their  donors  were  and  who  bought  tickets  from  them.   We 
didn't  know  or  even  care.   Nobody  wanted  to  be  bothered 
looking  at  those  populations.   That  knowledge  was  our  future, 
and  we  needed  to  realize  that. 

So  I  just  kept  being  irreverent.   We  do  a  D'var  Torah  at 
the  beginning  of  each  of  our  board  meetings.   The  tradition 
had  always  been  that  whoever  was  presenting  that  week's  lesson 
would  be  a  rabbi  from  within  the  community.   I  started 
tweaking  that.   I  started  bringing  in  Orthodox  rabbis.   We  had 
never  had  Orthodox  rabbis.   I  brought  in  one  of  the  Hasidic 
leaders  from  New  York,  who  happened  to  be  visiting  in 
Berkeley,  the  head  of  one  of  the  sects — a  very  interesting 
guy--to  do  it  one  week.   I  invited  the  Episcopal  bishop,  who's 
an  old  friend  of  mine,  to  do  it  one  week.   I  invited  a 
Catholic  archbishop  to  do  it;  he  didn't  do  it,  but  we  got 
someone  on  his  staff  to  come  in  and  do  it. 

I  started  inviting  in  all  these  people  who  I  thought  were 
really  doing  noble  deeds.  We'd  send  them  a  copy  of  that 
week's  portion.   These  were  all  basically  religious  people, 
and  I'd  ask  them  to  talk  about  how  the  work  they  did  related 
to  the  lesson.   It  was  fascinating.   Some  people  were  furious. 
They  thought  this  was  so  anti- Jewish.   I  said,  "I  think  we're 
in  the  business  of  doing  good  deeds,  and  there's  a  lot  to  be 
learned  from  people  outside  our  Jewish  community.  We  have  no 
monopoly  on  good  deeds." 

All  I  was  trying  to  do  was  get  people  to  open  up  their 
minds  and  think  about  all  the  natural  allies  we  had  out  there, 
as  well  as  all  the  natural  competition.  We  invited  agencies 
to  come  in  and  talk  about  who  they  were.  We  didn't  do  a  very 
good  job  of  that.   When  you  only  have  a  seventy-five-minute 
time  period  for  a  meeting,  you  do  some  education;  you  have  to 
do  some  feel-good  stuff;  you  process  a  certain  amount  of 
business.   It's  hard  to  do  everything  in  a  short  expanse  of 
time.   It's  an  art.   I'm  not  sure  we  finished  the  work  we 
started.   But  that's  for  other  people  to  do  in  terms  of  how 
they  perceive  our  respect  for  other  people's  time. 
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Glaser:      During  your  administration,  the  Federation  wanted  to  help 
Russian  Jews  by  giving  money  directly  to  the  Joint 
Distribution  Committee.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  take  a  full- 
page  ad  in  the  Jewish  Bulletin  to  explain  this  action? 

Rothenberg:   This  was  happening  simultaneously  with  a  phase-down  on  our 

emigre  funding  in  San  Francisco.   Some  people  perceived  that 
the  money  we  were  sending  to  the  former  Soviet  Union  was 
coming  out  of  the  mouths  or  minds,  if  you 'will,  of  emigres 
here.   At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  communal  tug  of  war  going 
on  between  some  of  the  emigre  groups  and  some  of  the  agencies 
that  had  been  the  primary  program  providers  of  emigre  programs 
and  the  Federation  over  our  policy  of  phasing  down  our  emigre 
funding  as  the  arriving  population  lessened.   They  thought  we 
should  keep  it  up,  keep  it  up  at  the  higher  levels. 

We  felt  that  as  the  level  of  arriving  emigres  normalized, 
the  agencies  who  had  been  meeting  their  needs  needed  to  think 
about  who  they  were  going  to  be  going  forward,  who  they  were 
going  to  serve  going  forward.   And  to  the  extent  emigre 
programs  were  a  key  part  of  their  programming,  they  needed  to 
build  that  into  their  budgets.   What  we  started  doing  was 
phasing  out  all  the  special  emigre  money  and  instead  topping 
up  some  of  these  agencies  in  terms  of  their  annual  allocations 
because  we  realized  these  needs  weren't  going  to  go  away. 

Well,  what  ended  up  happening  was  we  had  a  brief  but 
unpleasant  tug  of  war  between  some  of  the  activists  in  the 
Russian  community,  who  were  coached  by  some  of  our  communal 
activists,  on  how  to  embarrass  us  into  giving  them  more  money. 
It  became  a  very  visible  thing  in  the  Russian  newspapers  and 
this  and  that.   That  really  did  a  disservice  to  everybody 
involved.   So,  as  we  started  doing  things  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  which  we  were  all  excited  about,  part  of  the  money  we 
spent  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  was  money  we  had  re-allocated 
from  our  UJA  gift.  We  decided  we  wanted  the  Russian  community 
to  know  what  we  were  doing  and  to  feel  good  that  we  were  not 
only  helping  them  but  were  also  helping  their  relatives  who 
remained  behind. 

We  had  two  objectives.  One  was  to  help  them  realize  we 
were  dealing  in  a  much  larger  universe  than  just  what  we  did 
in  the  Richmond  District  and  in  San  Francisco.  And  2)  we  were 
hoping  to  begin  to  influence  the  Russian  emigres  who  started 
settling  here  in  the  mid-seventies  and  early  eighties,  many  of 
whom  had  been  very  successful,  and  who  were  not  really 
involved  at  all  in  Federation.  We  were  trying  to  get  them  to 
understand  that  a  lot  of  their  interests  were  our  interests. 
And  so  that's  why  we  chose  that  unusual  vehicle. 
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Glaser:      Something  else  controversial  was  your  letter  stating  that  you 
did  not  support  the  government  of  Israel;  you  supported  the 
people.   It  seemed  to  me  that  that  was  pretty  obvious  because 
that's  why  you  have  a  UIA,  right?  Because  you  can't  give 
money  directly  to  the  government. 

Rothenberg:   That  was  a  result  of  a  storm  that  came  our  way  from  the 

Orthodox  community,  one  particular  Orthodox  leader  who  took 
umbrage  at  what  we  said  and  organized  a  group  of  Holocaust 
survivors  in  his  congregation  to  write  letters  attacking  us. 
They  got  my  point  totally  wrong.   A  significant  number  of  our 
donors,  particularly  our  larger  donors,  were  increasingly 
uncomfortable  that  our  UJA  allocation  was  being  spent  to  help 
the  government  of  Israel  by  funding  things  that  anywhere  else 
would  have  been  government  programs.   We  were  constantly  on 
the  defensive  trying  to  explain,  particularly  to  our  best 
donors,  that  all  of  our  money  in  Israel  was  spent  on 
humanitarian  programs  to  a  finite  population;  it  didn't  go 
over  the  Green  Line,  into  the  West  Bank,  et  cetera. 

But  we  were  continually  getting  caught  between  a  group 
whose  Israel  politics  were  dramatically  to  the  right  of  ours. 
The  one  sentence  that  I  put  in  my  letter  (and  I  wrote  the 
letter  very  consciously)  was  trying  to  help  people  understand 
we  were  helping  Jews  in  Israel  not  any  political  group.   When 
this  letter  got  republished  in  the  Bulletin,  this  one 
particular  rabbi--and  I'm  sure  we  offended  some  others—took 
umbrage  at  my  remarks  and  felt  they  were  "unJewish."  He 
organized  a  campaign  basically  to  say  that  we  were  degrading 
the  beauty  of  the  birth  of  the  State  of  Israel  through  our 
comments  and  this  was  a  terrible  thing  for  the  leader  of  the 
Jewish  community  to  do. 

I  thought  my  point  was  right  on.   My  point  was  we  take 
funds  from  here  and  help  poor  Jews  in  Israel.   We  have  to 
remain  neutral  on  issues  of  Israeli  politics,  as  much  as  we 
may  approve  or  find  them  repugnant.  Well,  he  took  a  different 
point  of  view.   Interestingly,  we  held  an  open  meeting  with 
all  those  letter  writers.  About  half  a  dozen  of  them  showed 
up.   The  rabbi  didn't.   They  were  all  Orthodox  Holocaust 
survivors.   Some  of  them  I  knew.   They  were  lovely  people.   We 
had  a  very  nice  meeting  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  with  the 
help  of  Doug  Kahn  at  the  JCRC. 

In  the  end,  we  agreed  that  99  percent  of  what  we  talked 
about  we  agreed  with.  Actually,  if  you  really  cut  down  to  it, 
their  biggest  concern  was  that  Jews  shouldn't  be  public  about 
their  concerns  or  disappointments  about  what  other  Jews  do. 
That  was  really  what  bothered  them  because  they  felt  we  were 
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Glaser: 


Rothenberg: 


encouraging  "them"  to  talk  about  "us."  You  know,  you  could 
sort  of  understand  where  they  were  coming  from.   It  was 
basically  what  I  call  the  "our  Israel,  right  or  wrong"  school. 

I  disagreed  with  them.   I  said,  "I  respect  what  you're 
saying,  but  you've  got  to  understand  my  comments  were  sent  to 
five  hundred  donors,  who  are  our  largest  donors,  in  a  private 
letter.   One  of  them  felt  so  positive  about  what  I  said,  he 
shared  it  with  the  Jewish  Bulletin.   The  Bulletin  decided  to 
reprint  it,  and  they  of  course  wanted  to  make  it  into  a  more-- 
how  shall  we  put  it? — a  more  newsworthy  piece.   So  they 
colored  it  with  what  a  bunch  of  other  people  thought  who  had 
never  gotten  this  letter.   They  like  stirring  the  pot.   That's 
what  sells  papers. 

That  led  to  other  people  getting  upset  about  a 
communication  A)  that  wasn't  meant  for  them  and  B)  which  they 
interpreted  it  the  way  they  wanted  to  interpret  it.   This  was 
a  three-page  letter,  and  they  took  one  sentence  out  of 
context.   I  didn't  feel  badly  about  this  at  all.   I'm  sorry 
for  the  pain  it  caused,  but  I  thought  what  we  did  was  the 
honest  thing,  and  other  people  were  saying,  "Keep  your  mouth 
shut .   You  have  no  right  to  criticize  the  government  or 
anything  else." 

That  was  my  whole  point,  that  we  were  dealing  with 
charity  and  philanthropy.  We  weren't  dealing  with  government 
politics,  and  we  had  no  business  commenting  on  it.  And  that's 
why  I  made  the  famous  line  I  did,  which  perhaps  I  should  have 
gotten  some  clever  writer  to  re-edit.   I  wasn't  that  wise. 


What's  the  outcome  with  Jewish  pluralism  in  Israel? 
that  going  to  be  played  out? 


How  is 


Oh,  I'm  not  that  wise,  I'm  afraid.   I  think  we're  in  for  a 
period  of  tension  that  will  go  on  for  some  time.   I  think  it 
may  well  get  worse  before  it  gets  better,  both  on  the 
pluralism  front  as  well  as  on  the  broader  tolerance  front,  the 
Arab- Jew  front.   I  think  until  there's  some  political 
resolution  of  the  tension  there  won't  be  a  resolution  of  the 
pluralism  issue.   I  think  in  part  the  pluralism  questions  are 
also  being  driven  by  the  bigger  nationalistic  issues:  peace 
and  land,  et  cetera. 

There  are  a  lot  of  well-intentioned  people  on  both  sides 
who  are  becoming  increasingly  strident,  and  they're  standing 
across  the  street  from  one  another,  both  sides  shouting, 
neither  side  listening.   So  I  think  this  is  going  to  first 
require  a  political  resolution  of  the  Palestinian-Israeli 
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dilemmas --these  national  issues.   I  think  until  that  is 
somehow  containerized,  it's  going  to  be  hard  for  whoever  the 
national  leaders  are  in  Israel  to  throw  any  attention  at  this 
issue  of  tolerance,  because  at  the  end  they've  got  to  be 
involved  in  it. 


Rothenberg:   The  issue  is  these  very  small  numbers  of  swing  votes  and  the 
enormous  political  pressure  the  Orthodox  parties  have  in 
Israel,  both  politically  and  particularly  on  the  fund 
allocation  issue  affecting  the  educational  system.   These  are 
big  issues.   I  think  they'll  get  worse  before  they  get  better. 
I  don't  see  any  immediate  resolution.   I  don't  think  the  next 
election  will  solve  this.   I  think  it'll  make  it  worse, 
actually. 

So  until  there's  some  more  political  stability  and  more 
unanimity  within  Israel  of  what  Israel's  future  is,  I  think 
it's  going  to  be  hard  to  resolve  these  political  differences. 

Glaser:      To  sum  up  your  presidency,  did  you  accomplish  what  you  wanted 
to? 

Rothenberg:   I  went  into  this  with  very  modest  goals  because  I  think 

organizations  like  this  are  hard  to  change  quickly.   I  came 
away  thinking  that  we  had  certainly  opened  up  involvement  in 
Federation  to  a  broader  group.   We  had  opened  up  who  we  were 
aiding  to  a  broader  group.   We  made  a  lot  of  large  groups  who 
previously  were  alienated  from  the  Federation  feel  at  least 
open;  whether  they're  warm  and  fuzzy  is  another  issue.   I 
think  we  started  pushing  ourselves  in  a  way  to  be  more  honest 
with  ourselves  about  what  JCR's  future  holds  and  what  we  have 
to  do  to  change. 

I  think  these  are  issues  that  require  years,  and  I  think 
the  real  impact  will  be  on  the  next  generation  of  leaders  at 
Federation.   The  challenge  for  us  elders  (I  find  it  hard  to 
think  of  myself  as  an  elder)  is  to  know  when  to  get  out  of  the 
way.   As  I  would  go  around  and  talk  to  groups  like  the  young 
adults  group  and  some  of  the  other  groups  that  were  really 
full  of  piss  and  vinegar--you  know,  they  were  fun  to  be  with-- 
they  would  talk  about  all  these  things  they  wanted  to  do,  and 
I  would  urge  their  active  insurrection. 

I  would  say,  "You  shouldn't  take  for  granted  when  we  tell 
you,  'No,  we  don't  have  money.'   You  should  be  in  there 
arguing  with  your  last  breath  about  why  we're  being  foolish, 
why  you  need  more  money  for  this.   And  you  need  to  be  as 
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passionate  about  this  stuff  as  you  can  be  because  it's 
important.   Everything  we  do  is  important,  but  what  you're 
doing  is  really  important.   You  can't  take  no  for  an  answer. 
That  doesn't  mean  you  have  to  be  rude,  but  you  have  to  really 
care  about  what  you're  doing  or  you're  not  going  to  be 
around . " 

I  think  in  so  many  of  the  areas  we  cared  about  we  were 
able  to  make  changes.   Some  were  smaller  than  others.   But  we 
helped  launch  a  ship.   It  takes  a  lot  of  time  to  figure  out 
where  that  ship  is  going.   I  feel  good  about  how  I  spent  these 
two  years .   I  can  point  at  a  number  of  specific  things  and 
feel  good,  but  I  think  the  larger  issue—a  number  of  people 
have  said  to  me,  "Your  meetings  were  a  lot  of  fun."   I  take 
that  as  a  great  compliment  because  we  were  doing  heavy-duty 
stuff.   A  lot  of  it  was  reacting  to  unpleasant  circumstances 
in  Israel  or  elsewhere,  and  that's  pretty  heavy-duty  stuff. 
To  be  able  to  do  it  with  some  humor  and  with  some  laughter  and 
with  smiles  and  yet  have  people  leave  these  meetings  feeling 
they've  done  something  of  substance,  I  think  is  a  rare  gift. 
That's  one  of  the  few  things  that  I  thought  I  was  able  to  do, 
and  that's  going  to  be  a  tough  legacy  for  others  who  don't 
feel  so  irreverent  to  carry  on. 

Glaser:      Would  you  recommend  a  longer  term  for  the  presidency,  to  have 
more  time  to  accomplish  what  the  person  wanted  to  do? 

Rothenberg:   I'm  not  sure.   I  think  part  of  the  problem  is  you  come  in  with 
your  biases  and  you  leave  with  your  biases.   If  you  stay  there 
too  long,  you  become  part  of  the  problem  because  you  get  so 
entrenched  in  your  thinking  that  it's  hard  to  be  open.   I  think 
the  notion  of  sort  of  parachuting  someone  in  for  two  years  —  the 
way  we  work  it  now  is  in  the  middle  of  somebody  else's  term, 
one  of  the  vice  presidents  is  designated  the  president,  the 
heir,  and  so  you  really  have  three  years  to  be  intimately 
involved  in  this.   That's  probably  all  you  should  do. 

When  you're  leading  a  group  too  long,  you  tend  to  be  much 
too  defensive  about  what  the  group  has  done.   It's  just  human 
nature.  And  when  you're  the  leader,  you're  particularly 
defensive  because  you  feel  much  of  what  is  being  criticized  is 
yours  as  opposed  to  somebody  else's.   So  I  think  the  merit  of 
washing  people  in  and  out  is  healthy. 

The  truth  is  that  most  of  our  past  leaders  stay  involved 
in  one  way  or  another.   I  guess  my  biggest  regret  is  we  don't 
have  more  people  who  actively  want  these  senior  leadership 
jobs  anymore.   People  are  so  busy—be  they  male,  female, 
working,  not  working- -that  very  few  people  really  want  to  be 
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in  these  positions  of  leadership.   It's  hard.   It's 
increasingly  hard  to  find  people  who  are  good,  who  are 
qualified,  and  who  really  want  these  jobs. 

My  biggest  disappointment  was  that  there  weren't  ten 
people  who  really  wanted  to  be  president  of  Federation.   There 
are  a  handful  of  very  capable  people,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
day  there  were  very  few  people  who  had  both  the  time  and  the 
ability  to  do  this.   And  that  is  a  failure  of  our  system.   We 
haven't  done  a  good  enough  job  figuring  out  a  way  to  make 
these  jobs  more  acceptable  and  attractive.   One  of  the  things 
I  tried  to  prove  was  you  could  have  a  career  and  make  a  living 
and  still  do  this  job.   I  think  I  did.   It  just  meant  there 
were  a  lot  of  meetings  I  just  didn't  go  to. 
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VIII   FURTHER  REFLECTIONS  ON  ISRAEL 
[Interview  4:  February  24,  1999]  #// 

Religious  Pluralism 


Glaser:      We  have  already  talked  about  Israel  and  the  problem  of  the 
religious  differences  within  the  country,  but  things  are 
heating  up  so  much,  I  wondered  if  you  wanted  to  talk  some  more 
about  that.   It's  gotten  so  much  worse  within  the  last  month 
or  six  weeks. 

Rothenberg:   Well,  fortunately,  this  all  happened  after  I  went  out  of 

office,  so  I  can't  be  held  responsible.   I've  said  before  that 
the  religious  difference  problems  in  Israel  will  get  worse 
before  they  get  better.   In  part  it's  due  to  the  whole  way  the 
electoral  system  was  played  with  a  few  years  ago  that  a  lot  of 
good  liberals  thought  would  strengthen  the  major  parties.   In 
fact,  it  totally  eviscerated  them.   People  are  just  realizing 
that  now.   This  year  I  think  there  are  five  major  parties  with 
seats.   After  May,  many  assume  there  will  be  twenty  parties 
and  that  the  Labor  and  Likud  between  them  will  have  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  vote.   So  it  has  created  just  the  opposite 
effect. 

But  the  real  challenge  is,  and  maybe  it's  part  of 
Israel's  modernity,  the  challenge  of  the  electoral  system  and 
the  religious  premise  that  the  country  was  built  on  coming  in 
conflict  with  one  another.   In  the  early  days  of  the  state, 
David  Ben  Gurion  made  what  he  thought  was  a  practical  decision 
to  leave  all  religious  matters,  which  was  defined  really  as 
all  human  rights  issues,  in  the  hands  of  the  rabbinic  courts, 
because  in  his  mind  you  were  either  Orthodox  or  you  were 
secular.  The  notion  of  Reform  and  Conservative  as  we  know  it 
wasn't  in  their  heads. 

That  worked  fine  for  a  long  time.  What  has  happened  now, 
particularly  with  the  influx  of  all  the  Russian  emigres,  not 
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Glaser: 
Rothenberg: 


to  mention  Ethiopian  emigres ,  and  now  layered  on  with  people 
who  want  to  be  Reform  or  Conservative  or  just  secular  Jews,  is 
that  they're  finding  the  obligations  of  fulfilling  the 
Orthodox  requirements  to  marry,  have  children,  et  cetera,  very 
intrusive  into  their  lives.   Because  Israel  never  passed  a 
bill  of  rights,  all  matters  of  human  intercourse  are 
essentially  left  to  the  rabbinic  courts.   It  has  become  very 
awkward  as  both  the  Sephardic  and  Ashkenazi  chief  rabbis  have 
tended  to  be  from  much  more  stringently  Orthodox  backgrounds. 

The  Orthodox  Party  has  played  a  big  role  in  electing  the 
prime  minister  over  the  last  ten  years,  despite  not  having 
that  many  votes  in  the  Knesset,  but  they've  been  the  swing 
votes.   So  as  a  result  of  their  taking  control  of  the 
education  ministry  and  some  of  the  other  ministries,  they've 
been  able  to  have  a  profound  impact  on  how  increasing  numbers 
of  Israelis  vote. 

On  one  hand,  you  have  the  Orthodox  beginning  to  lose  some 
of  their  control  of  daily  life,  because  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  forcing  them  to  do  things  that  they  don't  want  to  do. 
While  at  the  same  time,  the  Orthodox  feel  politically  more  and 
more  powerful.   This  is  all  coming  to  sort  of  a  gore  point. 
It's  coming  at  a  time  when,  I  think,  Jewish  fundamentalism  may 
end  up  to  be  as  great  a  problem  as  Islamic  fundamentalism. 

The  last  time  we  were  in  Jerusalem,  a  good  friend  who 
understands  all  this  was  sharing  with  us  the  likely  next 
election  in  Jerusalem  municipal  politics,  which  I  think  is  two 
years  out.   By  his  calculation,  half  the  voters  would  be 
fundamentalists.   They  would  either  be  Arab  fundamentalists  or 
they  would  be  Jewish  fundamentalists.  And  believe  it  or  not, 
those  two  groups  see  far  more  eye-to-eye  than  the  Jewish 
fundamentalists  and  not  so  religious  Jews . 

But,  you  know,  that's  true  in  this  country. 

I  think  it  is.   This  will  all  be  reflected  in  what  happens  in 
Jerusalem.   I  think  what  will  happen  is  Jerusalem  will  end  up 
becoming  a  much  more  rigidly  religious  center.   Those  who 
don't  care  for  that  or  are  offended  by  that  will  go  to  the 
coast,  as  they  always  have.  And  then  the  next  battle  will  be 
over  places  like  Sfat  and  other  cities  that  have  some 
religious  significance  but  historically  have  been  very  modern, 
if  you  will,  ecumenical  places,  where  there  has  been  a  great 
sense  of  pluralism.   Both  Jew  and  Arab  living  next  door  to 
each  other,  and  secular  and  Orthodox  Jew. 
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Glaser: 


Just  the  whole  issue  of  respect  for  people  of  different 
views  has  undergone  a  disappointing  decline  over  the  last 
decade  or  so.   I  think  it  probably  will  get  worse  before  it 
gets  better,  and  I  think  it  only  gets  better  when  you  get  a 
prime  minister  in  there  who's  a  real  statesman  rather  than  a 
politician.   I'm  not  sure  any  of  the  people  running  right  now 
qualify  for  that  title. 

Are  you  fearful  of  violence? 


Rothenberg:   You  mean  intra- Jewish  violence? 

Glaser:      Yes.   Some  people  have  said  there  might  even  be  a  civil  war. 

Rothenberg:   Well,  I  hope  it  won't  rise  to  that.   I  think  there  will 

probably  be  some  violence,  just  because  you're  Orthodox  or 
secular  doesn't  mean  you  can't  be  over-zealous.   Given  the 
ease  of  Israelis  getting  their  hands  on  weapons,  particularly 
with  men  serving  in  the  army  all  the  time--I  think,  though,  if 
it  happens,  it  will  be  modest.   I  think  there's  likely  to  be 
far  more  Jewish-Arab  violence  in  terms  of  the  terrorism  that 
is  driven  by  the  Islamic  fundamentalists,  who  want  to  take 
advantage,  in  their  minds,  of  this  discord  within  Israeli 
Jews,  to  continue  to  push  them  to  the  wall.   I  think  some 
fundamentalists  still  feel  that  they  can  push  Israel  back  into 
the  sea,  and  I  think  the  whole  uncertainty  over  King  Hussein's 
death  and  what  happens  to  the  West  Bank  vis-a-vis  Jordan  is 
going  to  lead  to  some  more  interesting  days. 

I'm  not  optimistic  that  any  of  the  issues  that  are 
important  to  Reform  American  Jews  will  be  resolved  anytime 
soon.   I  think,  though,  long  term  if  Israeli  gets  some 
leadership  that  is  focused  on  the  country's  well-being  rather 
than  their  own  political  well-being,  that  the  tensions  might 
be  eased  so  that  hopefully  they'll  be  able  to  bring  people 
back  to  the  center,  based  on  their  love  of  the  state. 

I  said  for  a  long  time  that  I  think  we  have  more  to  worry 
about  from  intra-Jewish  tension  than  we  do  from  Arab-Jewish 
tension.   Unfortunately,  I  think  I'm  right.   But  this  is  one 
where  I  wish  I  was  wrong.  We're  going  to  be  over  there  just 
before  the  election. 

[tape  interruption] 

Glaser:      What  was  your  reaction  to  the  article  in  the  Jewish  Bulletin 

of  February  the  12th,  in  which  two  rabbis  claimed  that  the  San 
Francisco-based  Federation  wasn't  doing  enough  to  help  the 
Reform  movement  in  Israel? 
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Rothenberg:   I  think  what  that  article  reflected — and  it  was  interesting 
because  the  headline  was  quite  different  from  the  article. 
The  headline  conveyed  a  lot  more  anger  than  I  think  existed. 
Federation  made  a  decision  about  fifteen  years  ago  that 
historically  most  of  the  money  we  had  spent  on  bricks  and 
mortar  in  Israel  hadn't  been  well  spent.   In  the  context  that 
often  we'd  build  these  great  buildings  and  then  whoever  we 
were  building  them  for  didn't  have  the  money  to  run  them. 

So  we  made  a  decision  about  ten  years  ago  to  stop  funding 
bricks  and  mortar  and  instead  fund  programs .   With  the 
exception  of  when  a  donor  wanted  to  do  something  in  his  own 
name,  and  the  donor  was  paying  for  it.   But  with  the  campaign 
funds,  and  that  was  really  the  point  of  discussion,  we  were 
going  to  fund  programs  not  bricks. 

The  Reform  and  the  Conservative  movement  in  Israel  feel 
that  if  they  put  up  more  buildings  they  would  have  more 
members.   It's  unclear  whether  that's  true  or  not,  but  clearly 
it  would  give  them  more  visibility.   So  they've  been  going 
around  to  major  donors  and  major  federations  trying  to  get 
those  groups  to  contribute  funds—a  building  fund,  if  you 
will. 

But  it's  unclear  how  they're  going  to  pay  for  the 
programs  once  the  buildings  are  built.  And  so  for  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years  we've  been  spending,  actually,  about  a 
million  dollars  a  year,  if  we  were  given  adequate  credit,  for 
programs  of  pluralism,  trying  to  bring  Reform  and  Orthodox 
Jews  and  secular  Jews  together,  as  well  as  pluralism  between 
Arab  and  Jew. 

We'd  rather  put  our  money  into  these  broader  training 
programs,  including  some  like  the  Tali  schools  that  involve 
using  an  Orthodox-type  school  program  for  secular  and  Orthodox 
kids  learning  together,  which  is  quite  unheard  of.   That 
program  now  is  sweeping  Israel  because  it's  one  of  the  few 
ways  secular  kids  can  learn  something  about  religion  while  at 
the  same  time  learning  all  the  civics  lessons,  if  you  will, 
together  with  a  more  diverse  group  that  has  a  slightly 
different  perspective.   The  theory  being  if  you  start  this  in 
kindergarten  and  work  you're  way  up,  by  the  time  this 
generation  is  in  charge  they'll  understand  and  respect  a  lot 
more. 

Glaser:      Are  you  saying  that  Orthodox  children  are— 
Rothenberg:   Right,  are  coming  to  these  schools. 
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Glaser:      Not  the  Haredim. 

Rothenberg:   No,  no.   The  Haredim  will  only  send  their  kids  to  their  own 
schools.   But  this  is  something  that  has  actually  been 
encouraged  by  what  we  in  this  country  would  call  the  modern 
Orthodox.   It's  a  chance  for  kids  to  get  to  know  other  kids. 
The  way  it  breaks  down  is  early  in  the  morning—even  small 
children  do  prayers  in  an  Orthodox  school.   So  first  thing  in 
the  day,  the  Orthodox  kids  go  to  one  corner  of  the  room  and  do 
their  morning  prayers,  and  the  secular  kids  do  something  else, 
a  serious  thing  so  they're  not  making  a  lot  of  noise.   But  if 
they  want  to  wander  over  and  hear  the  prayers ,  that  is 
respected  as  well. 

The  idea  is  that  88  percent  of  the  day  the  kids  study  and 
work  together,  and  maybe  10  or  12  percent  they  do  more  precise 
things  that  relate  to  their  political  or  religious 
convictions.   But  basically  these  kids  get  to  know  each  other 
and  respect  each  other.   What's  happening  now  is  this 
dichotomy  that's  growing  between  Orthodox  and  secular  is 
becoming  quite  absolute  among  the  youngest  ones  because  their 
parents  are  so  polarized  that  an  Orthodox  child—particularly 
a  Haredim  child—might  never  meet  a  secular  child  his  age. 
That's  not  good  because  it  just  reinforces  a  lot  of 
misconceptions  they  have. 

To  get  back  to  that  article,  that  article  was  a 
reflection  of  the  Reform  movement's  frustration  that  San 
Francisco  and  a  few  other  federations  have  said  they  would 
rather  fund  programs  in  Israel  than  buildings.   And  the 
leadership  of  the  Reform  movement  was  trying  to  make  their 
point  that  they  disagreed.   Disagreement  is  fine,  and  they 
appreciate  what  we've  done.   They  would  just  like  us  to  do 
more  with  regard  to  these  individual  structures,  and  they've 
not  had  much  luck  in  getting  individual  donors  in  San 
Francisco  to  join  this  cause,  so  they  thought  they  would  come 
to  us. 

I  wasn't  in  the  meeting,  but  my  sense  was  that  everybody 
came  away  thinking  they  were  right,  so  I  don't  think  this 
issue  was  resolved,  but  I  think  the  air  was  cleared.   The 
Federation  made  its  decision  because  for  a  number  of  years  we 
were  involved  in  a  number  of  building  projects,  and  we  were 
very  frustrated  to  see  some  of  the  buildings  we  built  were 
either  never  occupied  or  weren't  occupied  properly.   Or  they 
were  operated  at  one-half  speed  because  the  groups  that  asked 
us  to  build  them  for  them  never  had  the  funding  they  claimed 
they  would  have  to  operate  them.   This  is  a  common  problem. 
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Glaser: 


Rothenberg: 


Glaser: 


Rothenberg: 


I  was  with  some  people  who  were  discussing  this.   Somebody 
claimed  that  Federation  money  does  go  to  the  Orthodox  because 
the  money  to  the  UJA  goes  to  Israel  through  United  Israel 
Appeal,  and  the  UJA  tends  to  fund  mostly  the  Orthodox. 

No,  that's  not  right.   The  money  that  we  send  through  the  UJA- 
UIA  goes  to  the  Jewish  Agency,  who  in  the  end  tells  us  where 
every  dollar  ends  up.   For  every  dollar  that  the  San  Francisco 
Federation  sends  to  the  UJA  (which  is  changing  its  name  next 
week)-- 

What  will  it  be? 

They  haven't  decided  yet,  but  they're  merging—all  of  these 
organizations--UJA,  UIA.   I  think  it's  going  to  be  something 
like  United  Jewish  Communities,  but  they're  paying  some  ad 
agency  to  come  up  with  the  right  name. 

But  for  every  dollar  Federation  sends  to  UJA,  it  breaks 
down  sort  of  like  this,  if  I  remember  the  exact  numbers:  the 
Jewish  Agency  gets  about  seventy-five  cents  of  it,  and  the 
Joint  Distribution  gets  about  25  percent.   Okay.   The  25 
percent  is  mainly  spent  outside  of  Israel.   Of  the  75  percent 
that  went  to  the  Jewish  Agency,  about  two-thirds  of  that  goes 
for  work  with  Olim,  new  immigrants,  primarily  from  the  former 
Soviet  Union  and  Ethiopia. 

What  JAFI  is  doing  is  keeping  Jewish  life  alive  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  running  Hebrew  classes  and  encouraging 
people  to  move  to  Israel.   Included  in  that  would  be  the  cost 
of  actually  bringing  them  to  Israel  and  then  their  first  year 
of  settlement.   Of  the  other  one-third  of  the  money  that  is 
sent  to  the  Jewish  Agency,  let's  call  it  twenty-five  cents  on 
that  original  dollar  that  we  sent  to  UJA,  that  is  spent  a 
million  different  ways.  A  small  fraction  of  it  goes  into 
after-school  programs  and  other  things.   But  remember,  most  of 
what  the  Orthodox  get  is  coming  out  of  government  funds,  not 
Jewish  Agency  funds.  And  Jewish  Agency  funds  are  mostly 
funding  the  settlement  of  new  immigrants.   In  some  cases, 
particularly  for  the  ones  who  don't  settle  in  very  well,  these 
settlement  costs  can  go  on  for  years. 

The  Jewish  Agency,  for  example,  owns  twenty  thousand 
units  that  we  would  call  public  housing  that  were  settled  in 
by  immigrants  who  have  never  been  able  to  move  on- -because  of 
their  age,  because  of  other  problems.   I  would  say  that  at  the 
end  of  the  day  certainly  less  than  10  percent  and  maybe  it's 
as  little  as  5  percent  of  the  money  the  Jewish  Agency  gets 
actually  goes  to  any  of  these  religious  streams,  if  you  will. 
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They  make  a  big  point  now  of  splitting  it  up  three  ways: 
Orthodox,  Masorti  (which  is  the  Conservative  movement),  and 
Reform.   While  the  government  is  clearly  pushing  more  and  more 
money  to  the  Orthodox  because  the  Orthodox  have  put  their  guys 
in  control. 

[tape  interruption] 

Glaser:      Do  you  think  the  Orthodox  youth  will  go  into  the  army  since 
the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  on  that? 

Rothenberg:   Probably  not.   This  all,  again,  goes  back  to  Ben  Gurion  and 
his  willingness  to  exempt  what  were  then  deemed  Yeshiva 
students,  who  were  a  pretty  small  group.   Since  then,  what  has 
happened  is  the  whole  notion  of  what  a  Yeshiva  student  is  has 
been  somewhat  corrupted  in  Israel.   If  you're  a  Yeshiva 
student,  you  get  certain  state  aid  in  addition  to  getting  aid 
from  Orthodox  groups,  in  addition  to  getting  an  exemption  from 
the  army.   So  I  think  this  issue  is  just  a  reflection  of  the 
fact  that  people  don't  want  to  go  into  the  army  anymore. 
There's  an  increasing  problem  in  Israel  with  young  people  of 
all  backgrounds  avoiding  going  in,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
ways  you  can  do  that.   It  used  to  be  a  stigma;  now  young 
people  are  just  doing  it  because  they're  losing  faith  in  what 
they're  fighting  for. 

If  the  government  continues  allowing  full-time  Yeshiva 
students  to  be  exempted,  they're  going  to  find  themselves 
encouraging  a  lot  of  young  secular  Israeli  kids  who  have 
chosen  a  bunch  of  convenient  medical  and  other  ways  to  in 
effect  to  become  draft  dodgers.   It's  an  increasing  trend. 
The  same  thing  is  true  now  among  the  Ethiopians  who  have  moved 
the  Israel.   The  same  thing  is  becoming  true  among  the 
Bedouins,  who  used  to  serve  100  percent  in  the  IDF  [Israel 
Defense  Forces],  and  among  the  Druze. 

What  is  basically  happening  is  people  are  losing 
confidence  in  the  role  of  the  IDF  because  they  don't  perceive 
the  IDF  as  so  much  protecting  their  nation  as  becoming  a 
political  policy  arm  of  the  Israeli  government.   Plus,  the 
whole  notion  of  personal  convenience  and  the  desire  to  make 
money.   So  I  think  Israel  is  going  to  have  quite  a  challenge 
here.   In  calmer  times,  I'm  sure  the  Orthodox  parties  would 
get  together  with  the  government  and  work  out  a  compromise. 
Nobody  at  this  moment  seems  to  be  interested  in  compromise  in 
Israel,  so  this  will  come  to  more  confrontation.   I  assume 
whatever  the  Supreme  Court  did  will  get  watered  down  in  the 
Knesset.  We'll  see. 
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Glaser: 
Rothenberg: 


This  is  a  much  bigger  issue  to  the  average  secular 
middle-aged  Israeli,  who  gives  up  a  month  a  year  to  be  on 
Miluim. 

What  did  you  say? 
Miluim  is  reserve  duty. 


Federation's  Move  to  Reform  Jewish  Agency 


Glaser: 
Rothenberg: 


Glaser: 


Rothenberg: 


Did  you  play  an  active  role  in  reforming  the  Jewish  Agency? 

Brian  Lurie  started  this  whole  push  in  the  mid-eighties.   We 
were  involved  primarily  in  how  we  diverted  money  away  from  the 
Agency  and  began  to  do  things  on  our  own.   But  we  were  also 
involved  in  a  number  of  different  ways  of  trying  to  winnow 
down  what  the  Agency  did,  what  its  mission  was,  and  therefore 
what  funding  was  available  to  them.   If  you  remember,  the 
Jewish  Agency  was  actually  the  government  of  Israel  before  the 
state  was  founded.   After  the  state  was  founded,  it  went  into 
this  unusual  sort  of  blurry  role  of  being  a  shadow  government. 
It  wasn't  part  of  the  government,  but  it  was  in  effect  the 
social  service  arm  of  the  government,  primarily  funded  by 
foreign  contributions . 

Now,  as  Israel  has  become  a  stronger  country  and  as 
foreign  contributions  have  come  down,  it  has  continued  to  play 
a  role.   It  used  to  have  a  much  broader  role.   We've  been 
pushing,  along  with  a  lot  of  the  other  federation  leadership, 
to  just  have  it  do  immigration  and  integration.   There's  a 
consensus  that  that's  a  super-issue  that  goes  beyond  the 
government,  that  is  an  appropriate  use  for  humanitarian  aid. 
The  Agency  has  fought  this,  but  over  the  last  few  years 
they've  sort  of  given  in.   So  their  budget  has  come  down 
dramatically.   Their  budget  next  year  will  be  about  a  third  of 
what  it  would  have  been  ten  years  ago. 


But  you're  speaking  of  what  the  Federation  did. 
of  your  personal  effort. 


I'm  wondering 


We  were  involved  in  all  this.   So  I've  been  pushing  all  along 
to  redefine  what  the  Agency  does.   The  last  step  will  be--as 
part  of  this  giant  merger,  the  Agency's  role  is  going  to  be 
changing.   It  will  mostly  be  focused  on  immigration.   Over 
time,  it  may  not  even  have  that  role.   There's  a  real 
discussion  alive  as  to  whether  the  Jewish  Agency  is  the  best 
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Glaser: 

Rothenberg: 

Glaser: 

Rothenberg: 

Glaser: 
Rothenberg: 

Glaser: 


provider  of  those  immigration  services.   Would  JDC  do  it 
better?   Would  some  other  group  do  it  better?   That's  a 
dialogue  that  will  probably  get  resolved  over  the  next  two  or 
three  years. 

Essentially,  what  has  happened  is  the  Jewish  Agency  is 
one  of  the  last  socialist  carry-overs  from  old  Israel.   It  has 
only  been  kept  alive  because  there  was  so  much  money  coming  in 
from  overseas.   As  that  pot  has  dwindled,  they've  been  forced 
to  deal  with  some  reality  check.   Most  of  their  money  still 
comes  from  the  United  States,  and  what  is  happening  in  America 
is  that  more  and  more  American  communities  want  to  spend  the 
monies  they  raise  in  their  own  community- -building  Jewish 
communities  at  home.   Obviously,  that's  coming  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  Jewish  Agency,  too. 

We've  been  pushing  to  make  the  Jewish  Agency  1)  more 
efficient,  and  2)  much  more  focused  on  what  it  does,  in  a  much 
more  limited  arena.   And  that's  going  to  happen.   It's 
happening  right  now.  We're  continuing  to  push  for  them  to 
sell  most  of  their  assets  because  right  now  they  have  a  lot  of 
bank  debt,  and  the  bank  debt  eats  up  a  good  part  of  their 
budget  every  year.  We're  trying  to  get  them  to  sell  their 
housing,  which  they  have  tentatively  agreed  to  do,  which  would 
then  pay  off  most  of  their  bank  loans ,  which  would  make  them 
able  to  exist  with  far  fewer  contributions  from  the  States. 
And  the  whole  enterprise  will  whittle  down.   I'd  be  surprised 
if  the  Jewish  Agency  exists  in  ten  years. 

I  wanted  to  ask  your  reaction  to  an  article,  again  in  the 
Bulletin,  but  it  goes  back  to-- 

My  favorite  source. 

Your  favorite  source?  Are  you  saying  that  sarcastically? 

You  know,  Marc  Klein  does  a  good  job,  but  he  doesn't  hesitate 
to  editorialize  in  the  headlines,  even  though  the  story  may 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Does  he  write  the  headlines? 

He  and  his  partner  often  sell  newspapers  through  inflammatory 
headlines.   It's  hard  to  get  Jews  riled  up,  but  he  seems  to  do 
a  great  jobl   I  love  him  dearly,  but  I  don't  always  agree  with 
him. 

Well,  this  is  a  1996  article  by  a  man  named  James  D.  Besser, 
who  attended  the  UJA  Young  Leadership  conference  that  year. 
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Rothenberg: 

Glaser: 

Rothenberg: 


He  stated,  and  I'm  quoting,  "Finding  the  proper  balance 
between  dollars  and  the  need  for  inclusiveness  is  one  of  the 
biggest  challenges  facing  Jewish  leaders  today."  He's  talking 
about  not  including  those  who  don't  have  the  money. 

Right. 

What  is  your  reaction  to  that  article? 

I  think,  even  though  he's  probably  making  the  point  about  the 
young  leadership  perspective,  which  is  getting  more  young 
people  involved  in  communal  events,  he's  probably  right.   I 
think  there's  a  natural  arrogance  in  most  fundraising 
organizations  to  focus  on  people  who  have  funds.   People  have 
a  lot  more  fun  allocating  money  than  they  do  raising  money. 
There's  a  natural  bias  to  go  after  the  people  that  can  help 
you  raise  the  money  you  need  the  fastest. 

But  I  think  in  the  case  of  groups  like  the  Federation 
they  take  very  seriously  the  importance  of  community-building 
as  well  as  fundraising,  which  are  sometimes  in  conflict  with 
one  another.   In  community  development,  you're  trying  to  draw 
more  and  more  people  into  some  part  of  Jewish  life;  the  people 
you're  often  focused  on  most  heavily  are  people  with  little  or 
no  means . 

I  think  there  has  been  a  big  push  to  view  this  as  a  two- 
phased  proposition.   One,  it's  important  to  find  activities 
and  to  fund  activities  that  draw  more  and  more  pec-pie  into 
Jewish  life.   That's  why  things  like  the  Film  Festival  and  a 
lot  of  other  community  service  projects  are  aimed  at  getting 
people  to  connect  with  something  Jewish.   Then  the  hope  is 
once  they've  had  a  positive  experience  with  something  Jewish, 
they'll  join  a  congregation  or  do  something  else  that  extends 
their  Jewish  life. 

Normally,  groups  like  Federation  get  most  of  their  donors 
from  people  who  are  affiliated  with  a  congregation.  There  has 
been  a  very  high  correlation.   Historically,  most  of  the 
people  who  give  the  money  are  married,  with  unit  families. 
What  has  happened  in  the  last  ten  years  or  so  is  there  has 
just  been  a  dramatic  influx  of  young  people  in  the  Bay  Area, 
many  if  not  most  of  whom  are  single.   And  many  of  them  stay 
single  for  a  long  time.   They  don't  bother  to  belong  to  shuls 
because  they're  so  consumed  with  their  work  lives. 

Because  of  that,  it's  harder  to  reach  those  people. 
Federation,  for  one,  has  been  working  very  hard  at  having  lots 
of  social  and  cultural  events  that  have  very  low  ticket 
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Glaser: 


prices,  like  five  dollars  or  ten  dollars,  just  to  draw  people 
in,  social  camaraderie,  being  with  other  Jews.   The  reason 
forty  thousand  people  a  year  go  to  see  one  of  the  Jewish  Film 
Festival  presentations  is  for  a  lot  of  them  it's  the  only 
Jewish  thing  they  do  all  year.   But  it  gives  them  a  little 
Jewish  cultural  renewal,  if  you  will. 

The  challenge  is  how  to  encourage  all  these  people,  who 
might  have  a  little  interest  but  aren't  willing  to  commit 
themselves  in  any  way  beyond  coming  once  a  year  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  find  some  other  event  that  draws  them  in.   That's  why 
Federation  gives  so  much  money  to  groups  like  the  JCCs  and 
others  because  the  Jewish  community  centers  often  end  up  being 
the  only  Jewish  place  a  lot  of  intermarried  couples  go  or  send 
their  kids  to. 

As  we've  said  earlier,  it's  important  to  reinforce  all 
that,  since  there  are  two  activities  going  on  side  by  side. 
One  is  fundraising  and  one  is  community  building.   They  end  up 
in  conflict  only  because  you  only  have  so  much  money  to  spend 
on  staff  or  wherever  you  spend  it.   But  I  think  there's  a 
general  acknowledgement  now  that  we've  not  spent  nearly  enough 
money  building  community,  and  that  every  year  we  wait  we're 
losing  people  that  we'll  never  get  back. 

Wasn't  that  one  of  your  goals  as  president? 


Rothenberg:   Absolutely.   But  this  has  been  sort  of  a  generic  theory  for 
years,  that  people  gave  lip  service  to  but  didn't  really 
believe.   I  think  now  people  believe  it. 

Glaser:      How  involved  were  you  in  meetings  of  the  national  Jewish 
organizations? 

Rothenberg:   Probably  not  as  involved  as  I  should  have  been.   I  found  that 
for  many  of  these  groups,  when  you  went  to  a  national  meeting 
the  agendas  had  already  been  pre-cooked,  the  conclusions  had 
been  pre-determined.   I've  never  been  very  patient  at  sitting 
through  meetings  with  three  or  five  hundred  of  my  nearest  and 
dearest  friends  when  someone  was  lecturing  me,  and  then  the 
vote  was  very  perfunctory  because  it  had  all  been  done  in  a 
back  room. 

I  went  to  the  ones  where  I  thought  San  Francisco  had  a 
vital  interest  or  when  a  vote  was  really  important.  And  I 
went  to  the  ones  where  I  thought  we  could  accomplish  multiple 
objectives  at  a  meeting,  but  I  probably  went  to  half  the 
meetings  I  should  have  gone  to.  Maybe  I  went  to  a  third  of 
the  national  meetings;  I  always  made  sure  somebody  went.   I 
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did  more  early  on  than  I  did  later  on.   I  just  found  myself 
getting  frustrated  sitting  through  these  meetings  because  they 
were  not  easy  forums  to  really  plug  yourself  into. 
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IX  STATE,  NATIONAL,  AND  INTERNATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Meetings  with  Overseas  Leaders 


Glaser:      In  reading  the  Federation  board  minutes,  I  learned  you  had  a 
meeting  with  Jewish  leaders  in  both  Ireland  and  Holland. 
Would  you  tell  me  about  them? 

Rothenberg:   Well,  whenever  Sue  and  I  travel  we  try  to  combine  Jewish 

business  with  pleasure.   I  found  one  of  the  few  prerogatives 
of  being  president  of  Federation  or  a  key  community  leader  is 
that  you  can  take  advantage  either  of  the  UJA  or  the  JDC  VIP 
network  to  ask  for  home  hospitality  wherever  you  go.   Last 
year  we  were  in  Ireland  and  in  Holland.   I  was  curious  whether 
the  kinds  of  dilemmas  that  we  were  facing  in  our  Jewish 
community  were  present  in  those  Jewish  communities.   Through 
the  kindness  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  they  plugged 
us  into  an  elderly  gentleman  who  is  the  head  of  the  Dublin 
Jewish  community,  which  is  in  effect  the  Irish  Jewish 
community,  and  then  also  with  someone  who  had  been  both  the 
national  head  and  the  Amsterdam  head  of  the  Jewish  community 
in  Holland. 

They  were  both  very  different,  very  interesting  people. 
The  fellow  in  Dublin  was  probably  well  into  his  eighties  and 
still  working.   He  was  in  the  real  estate  business.   He  was 
born  in  England  and  had  gone  to  Ireland  during  World  War  II 
for  some  reason,  which  he  claimed  was  still  top  secret  (this 
guy  was  a  bit  of  a  character)  and  had  stayed.   The  Jewish 
community  in  Ireland,  if  I  remember  the  numbers  right,  had 
shrunk  from  about  five  or  ten  thousand  to  about  seven  or  eight 
hundred,  most  of  whom  were  elderly  Jews. 

And  so  the  biggest  problem  in  Ireland  was  basically 
keeping  alive  support  services  for  elderly  Jews  when  they  had 
fewer  and  fewer  people  to  contribute  funds  every  year.   What's 
interesting  is  most  of  the  Jews  in  Ireland  have  emigrated  to 
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one  of  three  places.   They've  either  gone  to  London  to  seek 
their  fortune,  they've  gone  to  America  to  seek  their  fortune, 
or  they've  moved  to  Israel  if  their  religiosity  was  important, 
Most  Irish  Jews,  when  you  talk  to  them  say  most  of  their 
charity  work,  beyond  running  this  old  age  home  and  a  few 
others,  involves  Israel. 


Rothenberg:   These  were  primarily  individual  charities  in  Israel: 

universities,  hospitals,  or  whatever.   They  go  over  quite  a 
bit  because  it's  an  inexpensive  airline  flight,  and  often  they 
have  family  living  in  Israel,  often  younger  people—to  see 
their  grandchildren,  whatever.   So  in  Ireland  it  was 
interesting,  though  a  little  sad  because  this  was  clearly  a 
declining  community,  big  time. 

And  I  wondered,  if  the  leader  of  the  community  was  in  his 
mid-eighties  whether  there  was  a  younger  leadership  group 
standing  behind  him.   When  I  asked  that  question,  I  got  the 
sense  that  most  of  the  younger  Jews  were  more  interested  in 
making  their  fortune  than  being  Jewish  communal  leaders ,  and 
that  they  had  trouble  getting  young  people  involved  in  any 
meaningful  way.  Which  is  why  this  fellow  ended  up  being 
president  year  after  year  after  year,  because  nobody  else 
wanted  to  do  it,  and  he  was  a  good  soul  who  carried  it  on. 

In  Holland  it  was  quite  different.   The  fellow  that  we 
met  was  a  fascinating  individual.   He  invited  us  to  his  home 
for  Sabbath  dinner.   In  both  cases,  they  invited  us  over 
Friday  night.   He  lived  in  a  fairly  new  section  of  Amsterdam 
that  was  built  after  the  war,  primarily  Jewish.   The 
communities  were  all  built  around  temples  so  that  everybody 
could  walk  to  the  synagogue;  he  was  Orthodox,  very  modern 
Orthodox.   He  was  in  the  diamond  business,  and  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  been  in  the  diamond  business.   Here  was 
someone  that  had  been  the  head  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
Holland  and  had  been  the  Jewish  liaison  to  the  royal  family, 
as  well  as  being  the  head  of  the  Amsterdam  Jewish  community. 
Nice  guy,  probably  in  his  late  fifties. 

We  were  sitting  around  the  dinner  table,  and  he  was 
telling  us  that  he  was  planning  to  move  to  Israel.   The  only 
issue  was  whether  he  took  Israeli  citizenship,  because  he  was 
going  to  buy  a  home  in  Israel  and  sell  their  home  in 
Amsterdam,  or  whether  they  were  going  to  keep  an  apartment  in 
Amsterdam  to  keep  their  Dutch  citizenship  alive.   Most  of 
their  business  interests  had  been  sold  off.   They  had  a 
company  that  was  active  both  in  Holland  and  in  Israel. 
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But  there  the  issue  was  mostly  that  while  the  Jewish 
community,  I  guess,  is  growing  in  Holland,  there  aren't  many 
people  involved  in  organized  Jewish  life.  And  again,  the 
people  who  were  serious  about  their  religion  were  tending  to 
move  to  Israel.   A  lot  of  the  younger  people  were  dropping  out 
and  being  very  secular.   The  organized,  dues-paying,  involved 
community  was  shrinking  every  year,  even  though  the  number  of 
Jews  probably  was  growing.   They  just  weren't  plugging  in. 

Part  of  this  dilemma  is  that  in  Holland  you  can  be 
anything  you  want  to  be.   It  makes  San  Francisco  look  uptight 
by  comparison. 

Glaser:      [laughing] 

Rothenberg:   Particularly  Amsterdam.   There  the  dilemma  was  much  more  the 
same  day-to-day  issues  we  face:  how  do  you  get  kids  plugged 
in,  how  do  you  keep  them  wanting  to  be  active,  how  do  you  get 
young  people  and  middle-aged  people  to  want  to  play  a  role  in 
all  these  organizations.   It  was  much  more  a  nutsy-boltsy  kind 
of  conversation  about  organization. 

But  this  fellow  was  very  involved  in  one  of  the 
universities  in  Israel  and  went  there  quite  frequently.   All 
his  children  now  lived  in  Israel,  and  all  his  grandchildren 
were  in  Israel.   He  was  over  there  probably  once  a  month  or 
once  every  other  month,  and  was  increasingly  feeling  that  he 
needed  to  have  a  house  there  and  perhaps  spend  more  of  his 
time  there  than  here. 

In  a  sense,  this  was  even  sadder  because  the  Jewish 
community  in  Holland  is  quite  accepted  and  doesn't  feel 
threatened  at  all.   That's  to  some  extent  part  of  their 
problem.   It's  so  easy  to  be  what  you  want  to  be.  When  we 
were  there,  a  book  had  just  been  published  blaming  the  royal 
family  for  the  fact  that  90  percent  of  the  Jews  in  Holland 
were  killed  during  the  war.   It  suggested  a  very  uncomfortable 
premise,  that  this  fellow  didn't  disagree  with,  that  because 
the  royal  family  fled  to  England,  the  Nazis  were  very  quick  to 
replace  all  the  bureaucrats  with  Dutch  Nazi  sympathizers.   And 
the  Dutch  are  trained  from  childhood  to  follow  orders.   So 
Holland  was  one  of  the  few  places  that  most  of  the  Jews  who 
were  sent  to  Auschwitz  got  a  letter  in  the  mail  saying, 
"You're  to  clean  your  house  and  appear  at  the  train  station." 
And  people  just  did  it.   It  was  only  toward  the  end  they 
rounded  up  the  hold-outs. 

In  Belgium,  where  the  royal  family  stuck  it  out  and 
refused  to  leave  and  basically  lived  under  house  arrest,  only 
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about  20  percent  of  the  Jews  were  killed.   This  book,  written 
by  some  academic,  made  everybody  feel  very  uncomfortable 
because  they  had  always  lived  with  all  these  myths  in  Holland 
about  how  noble  they  were  and  how  they  protected  their  Jews, 
et  cetera.   In  part  the  Anne  Frank  saga. 

This  fellow  told  me  a  story  that  he  said  was  true  for 
many  of  his  friends.   His  parents  were  saved  during  the  war  by 
having  some  of  their  Catholic  friends  hide  them  in  the  south 
of  Holland  on  a  farm.  And  before  they  went  away  they 
transferred  all  their  interests  to  their  neighbors,  basically. 
They  gave  their  art  to  their  neighbors,  their  jewelry  to  their 
neighbors.   They  transferred  any  real  estate  or  other  things 
that  were  recorded  to  friends.  And  when  they  returned,  they 
got  back  their  real  estate  and  they  got  back  their  factory. 
But  all  the  small  stuff,  if  you  will,  all  the  art,  all  the 
jewelry,  all  the  money  they  gave  to  neighbors  to  hold, 
suddenly  the  neighbors  had  amnesia.   By  and  large,  they  just 
decided  to  ignore  it  because  they  were  happy  to  just  be  alive 
and  to  get  on  with  their  lives. 

But  there  was  this  bitterness  that  had  been  buried, 
because  everyone  assumed  they  were  the  only  ones  this  had 
happened  to.   It  turned  out  that  it  was  quite  widespread,  that 
their  neighbors  basically  took  advantage  of  them.   The  only 
things  people  got  back  were  things  where  there  was  a  clear 
public  record  somewhere  of  their  ownership.   This  was 
beginning  to  sour  a  lot  of  young  Dutch,  both  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish,  on  the  heroic  role  that  they  all  perceived  their 
parents  or  their  grandparents  played.   The  whole  notion  of  who 
really  was  acting  out  of  self-interest  versus  being  the  good 
Dutch  defenders  of  the  faith  kind  of  thing.   It  led  to  some 
awkward  moments  during  dinner. 

But  I  find  whenever  I  travel — we  were  in  Venice  one  year 
and  met  with  the  head  of  the  Venice  Jewish  community,  and  we 
had  a  lovely  evening  in  Florence  once  with  the  head  of  the 
Florence  community.   It  was  interesting  because  we  were  going 
to  synagogue  in  Florence  the  next  morning  in  this  huge  old  Taj 
Mahal  that  seats  three  or  four  thousand  people.  We  wanted  to 
know  if  they  were  going  to  be  there,  and  they  said,  no,  they 
didn't  go  to  shul  [chuckling],  which  was  very  interesting. 
They  went  twice  a  year.   That  was  enough,  thank  you. 

But  everywhere  we  went  what  we  discovered  is  that  the 
Jewish  community  in  Europe  in  general  is  shrinking 
dramatically.   The  Italian  community  is  shrinking  the  fastest 
of  all  because  the  Jews  in  Italy  have  a  birth  rate  that's  much 
lower  than  the  death  rate  among  Jews .  Apparently  there ' s  a 
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problem  throughout  Italy.   The  Italians  aren't  having 
children,  and  if  they  are,  they're  having  one  child  rather 
than  two  children.  But  among  the  Jews  it's  even  more  dramatic. 
So  between  the  emigration  to  other  places  and  the 
secularization--.   Part  of  this  is  just  a  function  of 
people  having  more  money  and  not  viewing  how  many  children 
they  have  as  important.  The  Jewish  community  throughout 
Europe  is  shrinking  dramatically.   Actually,  much  faster  than 
what  we  talk  about  in  the  U.S. 

Glaser:      When  you  were  talking  about  the  Jewish  community  in  Dublin,  I 
was  thinking  to  myself  that  it  sounds  like  what  you  hear 
about,  say,  Bucharest  or  someplace  like  that. 

Rothenberg:   Absolutely.   We  spent  some  time  in  London  last  year.   We  have 
an  old  friend  who's  very  active  in  the  Jewish  community  there 
and  is  one  of  their  leaders.   He  is  originally  from 
Johannesburg  and  was  the  head  of  the  Johannesburg  Jewish 
community.   One  Saturday  morning,  I  decided  that  I  was  going 
to  do  this  right,  and  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  go  to 
services.   He  said,  "Fine."   He  took  me  to  the  main  Orthodox 
service,  which  I  hadn't  realized  went  on  and  on  and  on  for 
about  four  hours,  all  in  Hebrew.   They  gave  me  the  great  honor 
of  opening  the  curtains .  There  what  I  liked  was  the  leaders 
of  the  congregation  wore  these  top  hats.   That's  their 
tradition.   There  were  only  men;  the  women  were  way  up  in  the 
peanut  gallery  somewhere,  which  my  wife  was  not  amused  by. 

So  this  went  on  and  on  and  on.   When  it  ended,  I  said  in 
jest  to  our  friend,  "This  was  fun,  but  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  go 
to  the  Reform  service."  He  said,  "Oh,  there's  one  right 
around  the  corner."   So  we  around  the  corner.   It  was  about 
noon  by  then.   There  was  a  Bar  Mitzvah  just  starting  in  this 
Reform  congregation,  so  we  sat  through  that  for  about  an  hour, 
and  then  I  decided  that  I  had  had  all  the  Saturday  morning 
services  I  could  take. 


But  there  it  was  just  like  the  service  in  our  own 
congregation.   It  was  just  that  this  young  man  at  the  Torah 
had  this  very  funny  English  accent.   But  it's  always  fun. 
It's  a  great  way  to  meet  a  lot  of  people  you  wouldn't 
otherwise  meet.  And  I  learn  a  lot  from  these  trips. 

Glaser:      One  year  when  we  were  in  London,  we  went  to  the  Reform 

congregation.   It  was  a  Friday  night  service.   The  rabbi  was  a 
woman.   It  surprised  me  because  I  didn't  think  that  they  had 
women  rabbis. 

Rothenberg:   It  was  probably  this  same  synagogue  we  went  to. 
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Glaser:      Across  from  Hyde  Park. 

Rothenberg:   Right.   That's  the  same  one  we  went  to,  right  near  the  Marble 
Arch. 

Glaser:      Right.   But  to  find  a  woman  rabbi  at  that  place—they  were  as 
advanced  as  we. 

Rothenberg:   The  place  that  you  went  to  actually  has  two  rabbis.   It  has  an 
older  man,  who  is  about  to  retire,  and  this  woman.   There  has 
been  a  lot  of  controversy  in  London  at  a  number  of  the  Reform 
congregations ,  where  the  older  men  are  retiring  as  rabbis  and 
the  bulk  of  the  congregation  wants  to  hire  a  woman.   The  old 
traditionalists,  who  are  often  the  biggest  donors,  want  to 
stay  with  a  man.   It  has  led  to  some  awkward  moments. 

Glaser:      Where  do  the  British  Reform  rabbis  get  their  training? 

Rothenberg:   There  is  a  Jewish  seminary,  or  else  they  can  to  go  the  Hebrew 
Union  College  in  Jerusalem.   Some  go  to  the  Hebrew  Union 
College  in  Cincinnati  or  L.A.,  but  most  of  them  get  their 
training  in  Jerusalem,  and  then  there's  a  sort  of  finishing 
school.   Most  of  the  Eastern  European  rabbis  still  go  to  a 
Yeshiva  in  Budapest  that  survived  the  war. 


California  Organizations 


Little  Hoover  Commission,  1977-1978 


Glaser:      I  want  to  ask  you  about  your  activities  with  state  and  local 
organizations .   Some  of  these  you  might  have  talked  about  in 
passing  earlier,  but  I  don't  think  you  talked  about  the  Little 
Hoover  Commission.  According  to  your  biography,  you  were  a 
board  member  from  1977  to  1978. 

Rothenberg:  In  '77  I  went  to  work  for  Jerry  Brown,  who  was  then  governor, 
as  the  secretary  of  business  and  transportation.  At  that 
time,  the  state  was  basically  broken  up.  All  the  state 
agencies  reported  to  one  of  four  secretaries,  who  in  turn 
reported  to  the  governor.   It  was  something  Ronald  Reagan  had 
put  in  because  he  didn't  like  having  a  lot  of  people  reporting 
to  him.   I  briefly  took  an  interim  appointment  in  this  job. 
This  job  was  in  charge  of  all  the  regulatory  agencies  in  the 
state,  and  CalTrans,  and  the  highway  patrol,  and  all  the 
housing  agencies.  About  sixty  thousand  people  in  all. 
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Glaser: 


Rothenberg: 


You  talked  about  that. 
Commission? 


Was  that  titled  the  Little  Hoover 


Glaser: 


Rothenberg: 


No.   For  some  reason,  which  I  don't  remember  why,  as  part  of 
my  brief  service  as  secretary  of  business  and  transportation, 
I  went  on  this  commission,  which  I  stayed  on.   The  Little 
Hoover  Commission  dated  back  from  the  twenties.   It  was 
basically  a  "good  government"  commission  that  had  been  put 
together  by  the  governor  with  broad  oversight  powers  to  look 
at  any  activity  the  state  was  involved  in.   It  was  the 
equivalent,  at  a  state  level,  of  a  grand  jury.   It  involved 
about  twenty  people,  and  it  turned  into  being  sort  of  a  little 
country  club  of  a  lot  of  interesting  people  from  L.A. 

They  looked,  for  example,  at  how  individual  school 
districts  used  monies  given  to  them  by  the  state.   They  got 
into  all  kinds  of  odds  and  ends .   But  it  was  intended  to  be 
something  lower  than  a  criminal  inquiry  and  lower  than  a  civil 
inquiry.   It  was  purely  focused  on  what  I  call  good  government 
issues.   In  this  case,  at  the  time,  it  was  run  by  a  home 
builder  from  L.A.  named  Nate  Shapell.   His  big  concern  was 
that  a  lot  of  school  districts  around  the  state  were  getting 
cheap  or  free  loans  from  the  state,  buying  land  for  future 
school  districts,  and  then  not  using  that  land  very  quickly. 
He  was  a  home  builder,  and  he  often  wanted  to  buy  this  land. 
So  this  was  a  personal  grudge  he  was  carrying  on,  about 
whether  the  state  was  doing  a  service  by  lending  money  to 
school  districts  that  didn't  need  it  right  away,  while  other 
school  districts  that  needed  it  couldn't  get  it. 

This  commission  looked  into  all  these  issues.  After  I 
was  done  working  for  Jerry,  I  stayed  on  this  commission  for 
about  a  year,  and  then  I  decided  I  had  more  important  things 
to  move  onto. 

It  sounds  very  worthwhile. 

It  was  interesting.   The  Little  Hoover  Commission  was  its 
nickname.   It's  actually  the  California  State  Commission  on 
Government  Reform  and  Economy,  or  something. 
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Local  Initiative  Support  Corporation,  1980-1987 


Glaser:      Did  we  talk  about  your  membership  on  the  Local  Initiative 

Support  Corporation?   In  parentheses,  you  list  it  as  "a  Ford 
Foundation  affiliate." 

Rothenberg:   Probably  not.   LISC,  as  this  group  is  called,  was  created  in 

the  early  eighties  by  the  Ford  Foundation  spinning  out  most  of 
its  domestic  programs  into  this  new  foundation.   The  purpose 
of  it  was  to  focus  on  housing  and  economic  development  in 
cities  and  to  empower  local  existing  community  nonprofits  to 
play  a  bigger  role  in  creating  housing  and  creating  jobs.   Its 
purpose  was  initially  to  help  these  groups  train  and  hire  more 
professional  staff  to  build  capability  within  these 
organizations. 

Then  what  it  did  was  it  tied  together  public-private 
partnerships.   In  the  case  of  San  Francisco,  for  example,  they 
chose  about  a  half  a  dozen  different  groups  to  work  with. 
Then  they  put  together  programs  between  these  groups  and  the 
major  banks  and  other  corporate  sponsors  to  build  housing,  to 
create  jobs,  to  do  lots  of  things.   It  has  been  a  tremendously 
successful  organization.   Today  it  has  a  balance  sheet  of 
about  a  billion  dollars.   It's  a  serious  group.   B  of  A  [Bank 
of  America]  alone  gave  them  two  hundred  million  dollars  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

But  what  they  did  was  they  tried  looking  at  more 
depressed  parts  of  cities,  saying  nobody  has  answers.   Why  not 
invest  in  the  community  groups  made  up  of  people  who  live  in 
those  areas?   In  some  cases  they  found  great  people.   In  other 
cases  they  were  disappointed  because  the  people  weren't  up  to 
the  task.   Some  were  okay  as  a  small  organization,  but  when 
they  had  more  money  they  just  didn't  know  how  to  manage.   They 
did  a  lot  in  San  Francisco,  particularly  in  the  Asian 
community.  A  lot  of  new  housing  in  Chinatown  and  the 
Tenderloin  was  built  because  of  this  group. 

I  was  on  the  board  for  about  ten  years.   It's  a  very 
worthwhile  group,  it  was  a  lot  of  fun,  and  a  lot  of 
interesting  people. 
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San  Francisco  Port  Commission,  1977-1980 


Glaser:      The  next  one  on  my  list  is  San  Francisco  Port  Commission, 
were  commissioner  from  1977  to  1980. 


You 


Rothenberg:   Right.   Just  before  I  went  to  work  for  Jerry,  I  had  been  on 
the  Redevelopment  Commission.  When  I  went  to  work  for  the 
governor,  I  had  to  go  off  that  commission.  When  I  came  back, 
George  Moscone,  who  I  didn't  know  at  the  time,  asked  me  to  go 
on  the  Port  Commission.  At  the  time  the  Port  Commission  was 
in  very  sad  shape.   So  I  went  on  the  Commission  and  served  a 
term.   It  was  interesting.   I  mostly  focused  on  how  the  port 
could  make  more  money  off  all  their  real  estate,  because  most 
of  their  real  estate  was  tied  up  in  various  kinds  of 
sweetheart  leases  with  lots  of  different  people. 

When  I  went  on  the  Commission,  the  Port  was  losing  about 
four  or  five  million  dollars  a  year.   By  the  time  I  went  off, 
they  were  making  about  five  or  ten  million  dollars.   I  can't 
remember  the  exact  numbers.   Twenty  years  ago,  we  started  a 
process  for  rebuilding  the  Ferry  Building,  for  which  they 
finally  awarded  a  contract  about  a  month  ago.   They  awarded 
one  to  the  wrong  people  after  I  left,  and  it  took  them  eight 
years  to  get  back  the  development  rights. 

It  was  interesting  because  the  port  owns  the  best  real 
estate  in  San  Francisco.   It  wasn't  doing  a  very  good  job 
stewarding  those  resources,  either  for  the  betterment  of  the 
city  or  for  its  own  revenue.   I  think  we  made  some  interesting 
changes.   We  put  in  a  new  director  and  did  some  other  things. 
But  by  the  end  of  my  term  there,  I  was  traveling  a  lot  for  my 
work.   The  commission  used  to  meet  every  week.   It  was  either 
every  week,  or  every  other  week.  And  I  was  missing  a  lot  of 
the  meetings.   I  didn't  think  that  was  fair,  so  I  went  to 
then-mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  and  just  told  her  I  didn't  want 
her  to  reappoint  me  because  I  didn't  think  it  was  fair. 


San  Francisco  Planning  and  Urban  Resources  Association, 
SPUR,  1980-1984 


Glaser:      You  were  on  SPUR,  San  Francisco  Planning  and  Urban  Resource 
Association,  from  1980  to  '84. 

Rothenberg:   I've  been  a  member  of  SPUR  since  we  got  here,  probably  in  the 
early  seventies.   SPUR  has  always  been  one  of  the  do-good 
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groups  that  tries  to  focus  public  attention  on  areas  where  the 
city  isn't  thinking  long  enough.   It  has  been  around  a  long 
time.   It  has  done  a  lot  of  good  work.   I've  always  been 
fascinated  with  architecture,  particularly  urban  architecture 
and  urban  planning,  so  we've  been  involved  with  SPUR  for 
years.   It  was  interesting. 


San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency,  1976-1977 

Glaser:      I'm  not  sure  if  you  talked  about  the  San  Francisco 

Redevelopment  Agency.   You  were  commissioner  from  1976  to 
1986. 

Rothenberg:   That's  wrong. 
Glaser:      That's  wrong? 

Rothenberg:   I  was  on  the  Redevelopment  Commission  for  about  a  year,  so  it 
would  have  been  '76  to  '77.   I  had  to  go  off  when  I  went  to 
work  for  the  governor. 


San  Francisco  Development  Fund  (Housing  Research 
Program),  1978-1986 


Glaser:      I  see.   Then  the  San  Francisco  Development  Fund,  a  housing 

research  program,  and  you  were  a  board  member  from  '78  to  "86. 

Rothenberg:   Right.   The  San  Francisco  Development  Fund  was  an  outgrowth  of 
a  program  started  in  the  sixties  by  two  leading  civic 
betterment  lights,  Bill  Roth,  William  Matson  Roth,  and  my 
first  boss,  Ray  Lapin.  The  two  of  them  were  trying  to  do 
something  about  getting  the  city  to  use  its  empty  land  for 
housing.   It  was  focused  on  the  housing  shortage.   They  were 
worried  about  how  the  city  could  take  land  resources  it  owned 
and  create  more  housing,  particularly  more  middle-income 
housing. 

They  did  a  lot  of  interesting  studies  on  building  housing 
over  the  various  reservoirs  and  a  lot  of  other  land  the  city 
owned.   And  they  helped  rebuild  part  of  the  Ocean  Avenue  area 
where  Homewood  Terrace,  the  old  Jewish  orphanage  used  to  be. 
It  ended  up  getting  rebuilt  as  a  result  of  some  work  they  did. 
So  it  was  mostly  a  do-good  group  that  was  trying  to  focus 
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Glaser: 
Rothenberg: 
Glaser: 
Rothenberg: 


public  attention  on  opportunities  in  the  city.   They  did  some 
very  interesting  things  over  the  years.   It  was  a  very  low-key 
thing.   It  had  a  very  small  budget,  largely  funded  by  Bill  and 
Ray.   It  was  interesting.   I  was  on  it  for  a  while,  sort  of  as 
Ray's  surrogate,  and  then  I  moved  on. 

Then  you  were  a  member  of  several  corporate  boards. 

Right. 

San  Francisco  Federal  Savings,  1986-1996. 

Right . 


Private  American  Technology,  1984-1987 


Glaser:      And  also  Private  American  Technology,  which  is  part  of  a 
French  group. 

Rothenberg:   Right.  Well,  the  San  Francisco  Federal  was  a  savings  and 

loan.   Been  around  a  long  time  and  went  public  in  "86.   When 
they  went  public,  we  were  involved  in  taking  them  public.   Pat 
Price,  who  was  then  the  president,  asked  if  I  would  go  on  the 
board,  and  so  I  stayed  on  the  board  till  they  were  sold  in 
1996.   They're  now  part  of  what  is  today  called  CalFed  Bank. 
That  was  an  interesting  experience  in  seeing  how  public 
companies  operate. 

Pre-Tech  was  a  mutual  fund  that  was  investing  in 
technology  companies  (probably  ahead  of  its  time)  primarily  in 
Europe.  When  I  worked  at  Bank  of  California,  the  major 
shareholder  of  the  bank  was  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild.   One 
of  Edmond 's  banks  ran  this  mutual  fund.  As  a  treat,  he 
invited  me  to  be  one  of  their  directors ,  which  meant  they  paid 
for  Sue  and  me  to  spend  a  week  every  year  in  France. 

It  was  interesting  because  the  board  meetings  were  all 
held  in  French,  and  I  don't  speak  a  word  of  French. 
Fortunately,  the  lunches  after  the  board  meetings  lasted  a  lot 
longer  than  the  board  meetings,  so  it  was  interesting.  We 
were  trying  to  help  them  look  at  some  investments  in  the  U.S. 
It  was  a  fun  thing,  but  I  ended  it  because  I  got  terribly 
busy,  and  I  found  I  couldn't  make  these  meetings.   I  felt  when 
I  couldn't  enjoy  something  that  was  so  much  fun  [chuckling], 
there  was  something  very  sad  going  on.   Edmond  passed  away  a 
few  months  ago,  which  is  a  shame  because  he  was  a  lovely  guy 
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and  a  very  strong  force  in  the  Jewish  world, 
miss  him. 


We're  going  to 


Publications 


Glaser: 

Rothenberg: 

Glaser: 

Rothenberg: 

Glaser: 
Rothenberg: 


Glaser: 
Rothenberg: 


You  have  on  your  resume  a  number  of  writings. 
Yes. 


Cry,  California,  the  winter  issue. 
Pays  to  Preserve." 


And  the  article  was  "It 


Right.   Back  in  the  seventies  when  I  wrote  that- -I  can't 
remember  any  more. 

Seventy-four. 

Right.   We  were  writing  about  the  whole  notion  of  preserving 
urban  housing  stock  as  opposed  to  tearing  it  down  and 
rebuilding.   This  is  when  the  city  was  in  a  "bulldozer  it  down 
and  rebuild  it"  phase.   We  were  talking  a  la  Jane  Jacobs  about 
the  notion  of  trying  to  keep  communities  intact.   My  interest 
in  all  this  was  in  housing  finance,  so  I  had  been  very 
interested  in  how  you  got  more  mortgage  money  available  in  the 
central  city  to  rebuild  housing.  What  was  happening  at  the 
time  was  that  it  was  very  easy  to  get  mortgages  in  the 
suburbs;  it  was  much  harder  to  get  them  in  the  city. 

So  we  were  writing  from  the  perspective  of  funds  flows , 
in  effect  a  not-so-subtle  form  of  housing  discrimination,  and 
the  importance  of  getting  lenders  and  city  governments  to 
refocus  on  saving  their  housing  resources  and  fixing  up  these 
neighborhoods ,  rather  than  allowing  them  to  go  to  hell  and 
then  having  that  as  an  excuse  to  tear  them  down  and  build 
things  that  were  totally  out  of  scale. 

What  kind  of  a  publication  is  Cry,  California? 

Actually,  it's  a  conservation  magazine  that  I  think  also  had  a 
Bill  Roth  connection  to  it,  if  I  remember  right.   It  was 
published  by  one  of  the  big  California  conservation  groups.   I 
can't  remember.   It  has  been  too  long.   It  put  out  this 
magazine  once  a  quarter  on  issues  about  California  and  its 
future.   It  was  a  future- looking  thing,  about  the  future  of 
the  state.  They  would  pick  different  issues.  Most  of  them 
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were  about  conservation.   This  one  happened  to  be  unusual  for 
them  because  it  was  about  housing. 

It  was  an  outgrowth  of  a  piece  I  had  written  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  on  redlining. 

Glaser:      That's  the  next  one  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about,  which  was  also 
1974.   The  article  was  titled  "Lending  Biases  Against  Older 
Urban  Residences." 

Rothenberg:   Right.   This  was  about  a  sixty-page  monograph  I  wrote,  with  a 
grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  on  the 
whole  question  of  looking  at  the  intended  or  unintended 
effects  of  the  way  financial  institutions  made  mortgage  money 
available.   There  was  a  very  clear  bias  at  that  time  away  from 
lending  in  cities.   We  did  some  research  which  we  published. 
Then  the  whole  redlining  controversy  was  just  beginning.   I 
was  a  banker  then,  at  Bank  of  America. 

I  did  some  research  that  basically  showed  that  the  two 
major  national  mortgage  entities—that  are  called  today  Fannie 
Mae  and  Freddie  Mac—were  probably  the  two  worst  redlining 
organizations  in  the  country,  even  though  they  were 
government-sponsored  institutions.   Because  of  their  policies, 
it  helped  justify  to  most  smaller  lenders  and  banks  and 
savings  and  loans,  carrying  on  the  same  kind  of  practice. 

I  was  pushing  for  these  federal  lenders  to  get  their  act 
together  as  a  way  to  change  the  lending  habits  of  a  lot  of 
their  brethren.   I  got  some  interesting  reactions  from  it.   I 
think  in  the  end  it  may  have  helped  move  along  a  lot  of  change 
in  policy  at  the  national  level. 

Glaser:      And  then  in  1977  you  wrote  an  article  for  Pension  World  called 
"Introducing  Connie  Mae." 

Rothenberg:   Oh,  that  was  a  technical  piece.   I  was  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  mortgage-backed  security,  which  basically  took  people's 
individual  mortgages  and  packaged  them  up  into  bonds .   Instead 
of  having  individual  banks  financing  mortgages  by  taking 
John's  savings  and  lending  it  out  to  Mary  for  her  mortgage, 
what  we  were  trying  to  do  was  produce  a  flow  of  far  more 
dollars  into  mortgages  by  making  them  look  like  bonds,  in 
which  case  there  were  far  more  bond  buyers  out  there  in  the 
big  world  than  there  were  individual  depositors. 

In  part,  this  was  done  to  bring  down  the  cost  of 
mortgages.   It  turned  out  to  be  wildly  successful.  Now 
everybody  accepts  it  as  a  given,  although  it  wasn't  when  we 
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Glaser: 
Rothenberg: 


did  the  first  one  in  '76.   But  the  thing  I  liked  about  it  was 
that  it  was  also  blind  to  where  people  lived.   In  the  end,  the 
buyers  of  these  bonds  didn't  really  care  about  any  individual 
mortgage  as  long  as  there  was  a  certain  credit  grid  laid  over 
all  of  it.   When  people  are  looking  at  credit  standards,  you 
can  be  a  lot  more  flexible  than  when  people  are  saying,  "I'm 
not  going  to  make  a  loan  in  that  zip  code  because  that's  a 
black  neighborhood"  or  "that's  a  Chicano  neighborhood." 

So  this  was  a  technical  piece  about  how  these  instruments 
were  being  structured.   But  all  three  of  these  pieces  were 
geared  at  the  same  thing:  it  was  trying  to  get  people  who  made 
lending  decisions  to  look  at  the  individual  borrowers,  not  the 
location  of  the  property  they  were  lending  to. 

Does  Connie  Mae  stand  for  consolidation? 

No,  I  can't  even  remember  what  it  was  anymore,  but  I  think  it 
was  something  that  was  being  done  at  the  California  level  to 
parallel  some  agencies  in  Washington.   I  don't  even  remember 
why  I  wrote  that  anymore.   It  wasn't  one  of  my  finest  hours. 
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X  CONCLUDING  THOUGHTS 


A  Vision  for  the  Bay  Area  Jewish  Community 


Glaser:      I  haven't  any  more  questions.   Is  there  anything  that  we 
haven't  covered  that  you'd  like  to  speak  about? 

Rothenberg:   You  know,  one  thing  we  might  chat  about  for  a  moment  is  during 
my  time  as  president  of  San  Francisco-based  Federation  what 
became  very  clear  is  that  a  lot  of  Jews  live  around  the  Bay 
Area.   A  lot  of  them  don't  live  within  what  the  San  Francisco 
Federation  considers  their  neck  of  the  woods,  which  is 
basically  Palo  Alto  to  Sonoma.   Right  now  there  are  three, 
federations  in  the  Bay  Area.   There's  a  very  small  one  in  San 
Jose  and  a  small  one  in  East  Bay.   Even  though  these 
federations  talk  to  one  another,  they  don't  do  much  together. 

I  think  that  as  more  and  more  people  move  to  the  Bay 
Area—for  better  or  for  worse  —  and  more  and  more  Jews  live  in 
the  Bay  Area,  that  we're  probably  increasingly  going  to  have 
to  start  thinking  grander  thoughts  about  how  these  three 
federations  get  together  and  do  more  things  as  one.   They 
don't  necessarily  have  to  merge  per  se,  but  the  challenges  of 
creating  any  interest  in  things  Jewish,  I  think,  is  greater 
every  day.   For  the  most  part,  it  dramatically  outstrips  the 
resources  that  are  available,  in  a  communal  sense,  to  create 
more  agencies  and  more  programs,  et  cetera.   It's  going  to 
require  people  to  be  a  lot  cleverer  in  terms  of  how  money  is 
spent,  given  the  needs. 

If 

Rothenberg:   There  were  two  thousand  kids  each  at  Hillel  High  Holiday 
services  at  Stanford  and  Berkeley.   So  while  we  all  stand 
around  decrying  the  sad  state  of  who  wants  to  be  Jewish  and 
how  do  we  get  people  to  be  involved,  I  think  there  are  some 
really  positive  signs  out  there  that  we  just  have  to  carefully 
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Glaser: 


water  with  money,  in  terms  of  making  it  easier  in  getting 
"with  it,"  in  terms  of  how  we  get  people  to  plug  in  to  being 
Jewish.   Whether  it's  more  clever  about  using  the  Internet  or 
how  we  do  it,  there  are  lots  of  new  tools  that  none  of  the 
three  federations  have.   They're  still  operating  under  a 
seventies  or  eighties  model  of  how  you  work,  and  here  we're 
about  to  enter  the  new  millennium. 

So  I  think  what's  going  to  be  really  important  is  how  we 
think  about  drawing  together  a  redefined  vision  of  what  Jewish 
community  means  that  transcends  who  asks  you  for  your 
contribution  each  year.   I  think  the  challenge  is  whenever  any 
one  of  us  has  an  event  people  come  from  other  places.   We  need 
to  make  that  much  more  the  norm  than  we  do.   We  all  tend  to 
focus  on  who  gives,  who  we're  trying  to  get  involved,  and  we 
do  it  in  a  very  narrow  way. 

In  a  very  narrow  way,  we're  terribly  successful.   But  in 
terms  of  the  much  broader  outreach,  we've  just  got  to  be  much 
cleverer,  and  we've  got  to  do  things  working  more  closely 
together  than  I  think  we  do. 

Mr.  Rothenberg,  in  the  eighties  there  was  an  attempt  at 
confederation  that  fell  apart.   That's  what  you're  talking 
about. 


Rothenberg:   I'm  saying  maybe  we  don't  necessarily  merge  the  offices.   The 
problem  there  was  the  turf  problem,  that  in  each  of  the 
federations—primarily  East  Bay  and  the  San  Jose  federations- 
there  were  a  handful  of  larger  givers  who  didn't  want  to  get 
subsumed  into  a  network  where  there  were  lots  of  givers  of 
their  or  larger  size.   They  much  preferred  leaving  it  the  way 
it  was.   And  so  I  think  a  lot  of  people  felt  their  definition 
of  who  they  were  would  be  impacted  by  this.   And  I  think, 
also,  people  felt  that  if  San  Jose  and  the  East  Bay  joined 
with  San  Francisco,  they  would  be  buried  beneath  the  reflected 
wealth  of  San  Francisco. 

I  think  what  has  happened  since  then  is  that  there  is 
certainly  far  more  wealth  in  the  Silicon  Valley  than  there 
ever  was  before.  Much  of  that  real  estate  is  in  the  San  Jose 
Federation's  area,  even  though  they've  not  been  very 
successful  getting  those  people  involved.   And  now  there's  a 
lot  of  new  wealth  being  created  in  the  East  Bay.   I  think  over 
time  we  need  to  view  the  battleground  as  the  Bay  Area,  not 
just  our  little  shetls  here  and  there.  I  don't  know  whether 
that  can  happen  or  not,  but  I  think  it's  just  a  reality  that 
these  small  geographical  areas  are  all  getting  eliminated. 
And  as  this  older  generation,  where  the  power  is  in  our 
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Federation  in  San  Francisco,  leave  us  because  many  of  them 
today  are  in  their  seventies  and  eighties,  where  we  get  our 
next  generation  of  leadership  is  much  more  unclear. 

And  I  think  it's  a  problem  all  the  federations  are  going 
to  have.   It's  going  to  be  a  real  defining  challenge  in  the 
Bay  Area,  whether  people  can  come  together,  view  problems 
jointly  and  program  them  jointly,  rather  than  each  one 
worrying  about  its  own  little  corner  of  the  world. 

Glaser:      I  know  you're  a  very  busy  man,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  time. 

Rothenberg:   My  pleasure. 


Transcriber:   Him  Eisenberg 
Final  Typist:   Robert  Dirig 
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Jewish  Community  Federation    14°  APPENDIX  B 

Annual  Meeting 
June  17,  1986 


Thank  you 


When  Gene  Kaufman  called  my  office  about  6  weeks  ago  and  asked  me 
my  age,  I  assumed  that  he  was  concerned  about  advanced  senility 
caused  by  attending  too  many  Federation  meetings  and  eating  too 
many  Federation  luncheons  and  dinners.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks 
later  that  I  learned  the  real  purpose  behind  this  sinister  act,  to 
determine  my  age  so  that  I  could  be  considered  for  this  great 
honor . 

Once  I  began  to  think  about  the  award,  my  mind  wandered  back  to  how 
and  why  I  first  got  involved  with  the  Federation,  and  what  that 
involvement  has  meant  in  terms  of  being  part  of  the  community. 

Susan  and  I  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1969,  after  we  had  both 
completed  graduate  school  and  after  I  had  done  a  brief  hitch  in  the 
Army.  San  Francisco,  then,  was  an  innocent  City  where  the 
policeman  on  the  corner  still  wore  white  gloves  and  said  "Good 
Morning",  and  the  ladies  going  to  work  wore  gloves  and  hats. 
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Not  too   long  after  we'd  settled  in  the  City,  I  attended  a  meeting 

one  night  at  recently-elected  Supervisor  Feinstein's  home.  Among 
the  others  there,  was  a  young  Rabbi,  Brian  Lurie,  who  was  sitting 
next  to  me  on  the  carpet  listening  to  Dianne  talk  about  her 
concerns.  Brian  and  I  began  to  chat,  and  by  the  end  of  the  evening 
we  knew  we  had  a  lot  to  talk  about  in  the  future. 

Brian  moved  to  New  York  and  when  he  returned  to  lead  the 
Federation,  he  suggested  that  I  get  involved  with  the  Federation 
under  the  theory  that  I  had  more  brains  than  money,  and  he  wanted 
me  to  contribute  some  of  each.  Brian  first  asked  me  to  get 
involved  in  Homeward  Terrace,  which  I  did,  eventually  playing  a 
role  in  the  merger  of  that  Agency  and  Family  Service.  Then  I 
went  on  to  help  in  Menorah  Park's  development,  and  eventually  to 
become  active  in  the  Federation  itself. 

Clearly,  the  most  meaningful  .  event,  in  terms  of  shaping  my 
Federation  life,  was  a  trip  to  Israel  that  I  took  with  Dick  Goldman 
in  1982,  just  a  few  weeks  before  the  war  in  Lebanon.  We  visited  a 
town,  which  most  of  us  hadn't  really  come  to  know  yet,  called 
Kyriat  Shmona,  and  the  emotions  that  were  kindled  on  that  trip,  the 
friends  we  made,  and  the  needs  we  saw,  went  a  long  way  in  shaping 
my  commitment. 
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Before  that  trip,   I  had  always  felt  that  the  best  way  I  could  aid 

the  Federation  was  by  getting  involved  in  Agencies  that  needed 
management  help,  and  where  the  application  of  business  skills  might 
lessen  the  financial  needs,  or  improve  the  delivery  skills,  of  the 
Organization.  But  after  joining  the  Project  Renewal  Committee,  I 
realized  that  here  we  had  a  challenge  which  money  alone  couldn't 
address. 

The  biggest  problem  in  Kyriat  Shmona  was  the  scarcity  of  jobs.  For 
the  people  who  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  security  problems  and 
shellings  in  the  area,  there  was  a  clear  need  for  meaningful  jobs 
to  give  the  residents  a  reason  to  stay. 

I  came  back  from  that  first  trip  to  Israel  with  the  notion  that  we 
could  somehow  broaden  Project  Renewal  from  one  of  simply  sending 
money  to  help  pay  for  more  social  services,  to  one  of  trying  to 
produce  meaningful  change  in  the  long  term  lives  of  the  people  in 
the  Town  by  getting  involved  in  its  economic  development. 

Our  economic  development  efforts  of  the  last  few  years  are  just 
beginning  to  show  results  in  the  form  of  three  factories  currently 
under  construction,  the  proposed  aircraft  plant,  and  our  small 
business  loan  fund. 
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We've    learned  a  lot  over  these  last  few  years.   Primarily,  that 

it's  hard  to  help  people  10,000  miles  away  in  terms  of  sending  them 
customers  or  business  ideas.  But  the  Town  is  changing  ...  The 
members  of  the  Project  Renewal  Committee,  and  all  of  you,  can  take 
enormous  pride  in  the  way  in  which  our  Community's  involvement  in 
the  day-to-day  lives  of  the  Town,  has  given  its  people  the 
confidence  to  begin  doing  for  themselves,  things  we  would  like  to 
do  for  them  but  can't.  Their  self-image  has  improved  tremendously, 
and  they  now  take  much  more  vigorous  stands  in  their  dealings  with 
the  people  in  Jerusalem,  who  govern  development  towns  by  sending 
down  orders  from  on  high  and  rarely  honor  local  wishes. 

Over  the  last  five  years,  I've  come  to  realize  that  as  important  as 
our  money,  is  the  need  for  us  all  to  transmit  our  cares  and 
feelings  and  hopes  to  our  less  fortunate  brethren,  be  they  abroad 
in  the  case  of  Kyriat  Shmona,  or  locally  in  the  case  of  the 
population  at  Menorah  Park  or  the  Home  for  the  Aged. 

While  it's  essential,  of  course,  for  the  Federation  to  raise  money 
to  support  the  numerous  organizations  toward  which  we  feel  a 
responsibility,  it's  as  important  that  we  find  more  members  of  our 
own  Jewish  Community  to  share  their  love,  care  and  skills,  in 
addition  to  their  funds,  with  those  around  them,  both  within  the 
Jewish  Community  and  outside  of  it. 
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While  the  Federation  has  played  an  interesting  role  in  my  life, 

it's  also  affected  the  lives  of  my  family.  After  visiting  Israel 
with  me  on  several  occasions,  Sue  decided  it  was  time  to  get  the 
Hebrew  education  she  had  never  had,  and  I  think  our  children  enjoy 
their  Jewish  studies  more  because  they  see  us  involved,  and  because 
they  share  our  excitement  for  ways  to  be  part  of  and  involved  in 
with  the  Jewish  Community. 

Next  Summer,  when  we're  going  to  Israel  as  a  family  for  the  first 
time,  we're  looking  forward  to  seeing  a  lot  of  places  that  we've 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  on  our  brief  Project  Renewal 
trips.  Sue  and  I  are  excited  about  having  our  children  meet  the 
children  of  our  friends  in  Kyriat  Shmona  and  Jerusalem,  with  whom 
they'll  get  to  spend  enough  time  to  begin  to  see  Israel  through 
very  different  eyes,  rather  than  just  as  a  Biblical  place  or  the 
home  of  the  various  Israelis  who've  wandered  through  our  own  home 
from  time  to  time. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Federation  family  for  helping  to  open  my 
eyes  as  to  the  importance  of  the  many  needs  of  the  Jewish  Community 
within  our  Bay  Area;  many  of  which  we  can  barely  afford  to  address, 
and  for  getting  us  exposed  to  Israel  and  our  friends  in  Kyriat 
Shmona  which  has  added  a  whole  new  dimension  to  our  lives. 
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My  partner  often  wonders  why  I'm  always  running  off  to  the 

Federation,  thinking  perhaps  that  I  have  a  mistress  hidden  away 
within  its  hallowed  walls.  What  drives  me  there  is  a  sense  of  not 
only  obligation,  but  the  priviledge  to  being  able  to  do  so  many  of 
the  things  I  know  my  parents  would 've  like  to  do,  had  they  not  come 
over  from  Europe  in  1938,  and  had  to  spend  every  day  working  to 
give  us  the  benefits  that  they  thought  were  important.  There  was 
little  time  for  anything  else. 

Part  of  my  energy  goes  into  doing  those  things  that  I  know  my 
father,  who  has  passed  away,  would 've  wanted  to  do,  had  he  been 
able.  Part  is  the  sheer  pleasure  of  being  able  to,  in  what  ever 
small  way,  help  those  around  me,  both  here  and  in  Israel. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  special  thanks  to  Brian,  who  ever  since  that 
night  on  Dianne's  carpet,  has  continued  to  prod  and  push,  often  in 
directions  that  I  didn't  understand,  but  whose  special  wisdom  has 
always  produced  interesting  experiences  down  the  road. 

And,  again,  I'd  like  to  thank  the  Federation  family  for  the  honor 
they  do  me  and  my  family,  and  would  like  to  thank  the  Lord  for 
blessing  me  with  the  family  in  which  I  was  raised,  and  my  wife 
Susan  and  daughters,  Sara  and  Alexandra,  who  share  with  me  this 
honor  today. 

Thank  you. 
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APPENDIX  G 


A  REPORT  TO  THE  COMMUNITY 


Message  from  Alan  Rothenberg 
President,  Jewish  Community  Federation 


T  t  has  been  two  years  since  a  group  of  us  sat  together  for  a  weekend  and 
J-brainstormed  about  what  we  wanted  and  needed  in  our  Jewish  com 
munity.  Our  group,  diverse  in  age,  involvement  and  lifestyle,  had  differ 
ent  ideas  on  the  role  our  Federation  could  and 
should  play  in  filling  these  needs.    One  thing 
was  clear  however:  there  were  endless  opportu 
nities  for  outreach  and  expansion  of  JCF 
support. 

As  I  complete  my  rwo-ycar  term  as  president  of 
JCF,  I  take  comfort  in  knowing  that  we  are 
moving  in  the  right  direction.  In  this  time... 

•  Under  the  dynamic  leadership  of  Campaign 
Chair  Carol  SaaJ,  we  have  had  record-breaking 
Annual  Campaigns,  this  year  raising  $20.5 
million. 

•  Allocations  have  been  based  on  a  clear  out 
line  of  community  priorities  developed  through 

an  in-depth  study  by  the  Planning  and  Allocations  Committee  led  by 
Susan  Folkman. 

•  We  have  developed  a  blueprint  for  keeping  our  post  bar/bat  mitzvah 
youth  Jewishly  connected  and  have  funded  the  new  plan  -  the  Teen 
Initiative  —  through  the  Annual  Campaign,  JCF  s  Endowment  and  pri 
vate  foundations. 

•  We  have  increased  Jewish  education  and  culture  for  adults  and  the 
general  community  by  funding  Jewish  education  in  our  four  area  JCC's. 

•  Our  outreach  into  the  Gay  and  Lesbian  community  has  been  solidified 


with  a  loan  from  the  JCF  Endowment  Fund  to  Congregation  Sha'a 
Zahav's  capital  campaign. 

•  A  similar  JCEF  loan  will  put  the  JCC  of  Sa: 
Francisco  on  firm  footing  as  the  capital  campaigi 
begins.  Through  JCF  facilitation,  the  Hebrew 
Academy  has  paid  off  its  expensive  old  loans  ani 
found  a  much  more  efficient  way  to  fund  it 
operations. 

•  Our  Israel  Center,  just  two  years  old,  has  mack 
enormous  strides  in  bringing  the  Jewish  State 
culture,  language  and  people  to  the  Bay  Are., 
through  programming,  advocacy  and  travel  to 
Israel. 

•  The  Gift  of  Israel,  a  unique  savings  partnership 
between  synagogues,  families  and  the  JCF  for  teen 
trips  to  Israel  was  established  and,  thanks  to  Jane: 
and  Al  Schultz,  a  $1  million  endowment  put  in 

place  to  ensure  its  longevity. 

The  above  are  but  small  examples  of  a  coordinated  approach  to  commu 
nity  needs  by  all  facets  of  the  Federation.  It's  an  approach  we  must  con 
tinue  to  take  if  we  are  to  live  up  to  our  role  as  visionaries  and  enablers  foi 
our  community's  future. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  support  I've  had  in  the  last  two  years  from  the  JCF 
Board  and  staff  as  well  as  the  community,  and  for  the  opportunity  tc 
participate  in  such  a  meaningful  way  in  our  efforts  to  enrich  our  Jewish 
community's  future. 
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Baker,  Richard,   22 

Bank  of  America,   19,  20-20,  23, 
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Bank  of  California,   27,  129 
Bay  Area  Council  for  Jewish 

Resecue  and  Renewal,   60-61 
Board  of  Rabbis  of  Northern 

California,  83-84 
Brown,  Governor  Jerry,   21,  23-26, 

37,  124 


California  Board  of  Historical 

Preservation,   38 
Congregation  Sherith  Israel,   30- 

31 

Cook,  Phyllis,   78,  80,  81-82 
Council  of  Jewish  Federations, 

93-96 
Crystal,  David,   34 


Heller,  Douglas,   97 
Homewood  Terrace,   33-35 
Huret,  Robert,   27 
Huret,  Rothenberg  &  Company, 


27 


Israel,   56,  57,  63,  66-68,  94-95, 
102-104 

army  service,   113-114 
Bank  Hapoalim, 

49-50 
Kiryat  Shraona, 


45,  46,  47,  48, 


43-49 
Operation  Exodus ,   See  Jewish 

Community  Federation 
religious  pluralism,   61-63, 

103-104,  107-109 
Tali  schools,   110-111 
Who  Is  A  Jew  issue,   61-62. 
See  also  Jewish  Community 

Federation. 


Dobbs,  Annette,   41-42,  44,  45 

DROME  Associates  (Lloyd 

Dinkelspiel,  Irving  Rabin, 
Barney  Osher,  Laurence  Myers, 
Seymour  Ellison) ,   37 


Feinstein,  Dianne,   16,  32,  127 

Feinstein,  Wayne,   39,  98 

Folkman,  Susan,   90 

Frank,  Anthony,   26 

Friedman,  Anita,   34,  39,  40,  86, 
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Gafney,  Arnon,   47 

Golan,  Natan,   54 

Goldman,  Richard,   41,  42,  43,  65 » 

66 
Goodfriend,  John,   26 


Jewish  Agency  for  Israel,   41,  42, 

51,  54,  55,  57,  61,  94-96,  112, 

114-115 
Jewish  Bulletin  of  Northern 

California,   101,  109-110,  115 
Jewish  communities  in  Europe, 
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Dublin,   119-120 

Holland,   120-122 

Italy,   122-123 

London,   123-124 
Jewish  Community  Endowment  Fund, 

76-79 
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administration  committee,   76 
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Jewish  Community  Federation  of  San 
Francisco,  the  Peninsula,  Marin 
and  Sonoma  Counties  (cont'd.) 
federation  agencies,   65-66, 

84-88,  89,  99,  101 
fundraising,   51-53,  64,  73-75, 

84-86,  88,  116,  117 
future  search  conference,   92 
Homewood  Terrace,   33 
missions  to  Israel,   64-65 
Operation  Exodus,   63,  88-89 
overseas  committee,   41-48,  50 
Partnership  2000,   57-58 
planning  and  allocations 

committee,   90,  91,  92 
Project  Renewal,   41-48,  57, 

63,  70 
projects  in  Russia.   See 

Russian  Jewry. 
See  also  Israel. 

Jewish  Family  and  Children's 

Services,   29-30,  33,  40,  85-86 

Jewish  federations  in  the  Bay 
Area,   133-135 

Jewish  Film  Festival,   58-59,  82, 
100 

Jewish  identity,   58-59,  133-134 

Joint  Distribution  Committee,   60- 
61,  95-96,  101,  112 


Kahn,  Douglas,   102 
Kenyon  College,   5 
Koret,  Joseph,   34 
Koret  Foundation,   48 


Lapin,  Ray,   16-17,  18,  19,  20, 

128 

Lebanon,   43,  66-67 
Linsly  Military  Institute,   5 
Lowenberg,  Susan,   92 
Lurie,  Rabbi  Brian,   32,  33,  34, 

39,  41,  43,  51,  54,  55,  57,  85, 

94,  114 


Menorah  Park,   35,  37-38,  40 
Mount  Zion  Health  Services,   40 


Mount  Zion  Hospital,   39 


New  Israel  Fund,   62 
Newman,  Racquel,   41 


Osheroff,  Leo,   48 


Parents'  Place,   29-30,  36 
Platt,  Gigi,   38-39 
Prussia,  Lee,   20 


redlining,   6,  22-23,  131 

Richmond,  Amy  (Mrs.  Lewis),   30 

Richmond,  Lewis,   22 

Ronson,  Gerald,   26,  27 

Roth,  William  Matson,   128,  130 

Rothenberg,  Alan 

organizational  activities,   21, 
23-25,  124-130 

publications,   130-132. 

See  also  Jewish  Community 

Federation. 
Rothenberg  family 

Alexandra,  daughter,   28,  29 

Emil,  father,   1-4,  10-12,  13- 
14 

Les,  brother,   4 

Luci,  mother,   1-3,  13 

Sara,  daughter,   22,  28 

Susan,  wife,   8-9,  17-19,  22, 

25,  27,  29-31,  119,  129 
Rothschild,  Baron  Edmond  de,   27, 

129-130 
Russian  Jewry,   59-61,  62,  63-65, 

88-89,  101,  112 


San  Francisco  Heritage  Foundation, 

36,  38 
San  Francisco  Historical 

Preservation  Commission,   38 
San  Francisco  Redevelopment 

Commission,   36 
Schultz,  George,   6 
Seller,  Donald,   97 
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Swig,  Roselyne,   71,  97 

Tobin,  Gary,   78,  80,  81,  84-85 


United  Israel  Appeal,   93 

United  Jewish  Appeal,   41,  47,  55, 

56,  82,  90,  93-96,  102,  112 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 

Urban  Development,   7,  37 
United  Way,   83 
University  of  California,  San 

Francisco,   39 

University  of  Chicago,   5-8,  9 
urban  renewal,   15-16,  130 


Wexner  Foundation  Program,   72-73 
Zlot,  Harold,   66 


Eleanor  K.  Glaser 


Raised  and  educated  in  the  Middle  West.   During  World  War  II, 
spent  two  years  in  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Women's  Reserve. 

Senior  year  of  college  was  taken  in  New  Zealand,  consequently 
A.B.  degree  in  sociology  from  University  of  Michigan  was 
granted  in  absentia.   Study  in  New  Zealand  was  followed  by  a 
year  in  Sydney,  Australia,  working  for  Caltex  Oil  Company. 

Work  experience  includes  such  nonprofit  organizations  as 
Community  Service  Society,  New  York  City;  National  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  and  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  in  Chicago. 

After  moving  to  California  in  1966,  joined  the  staff  of  a  local 
weekly  newspaper,  did  volunteer  publicity  for  the  Judah  Magnes 
Museum  and  the  Moraga  Historical  Society,  and  was  the  Bay  Area 
correspondent  for  a  national  weekly  newspaper.   Also  served  as 
a  history  docent  for  the  Oakland  Museum. 

Joined  the  staff  of  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  in  1976  as 
interviewer /editor.  Currently  director  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Federation  Leadership  Oral  History  Project. 


